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The use of *“*UNIVAN” cast steel mill pinions and gears is a sure way to 
overcome the breakage of teeth. Univan’s great strength and exceptional 
toughness give the base of the teeth the qualities to withstand great 
shocks. It is an alloy steel scientifically heat treated, and machines as 
readily as ordinary carbon steel. 


These pinions and gears can be furnished either with machine cut teeth, 
case hardened, or with molded teeth hardened by our special Unionaloy 
process which assures exceptional wearing qualities. 


FOR LONG LIFE AND ECONOMY SPECIFY— 
**UNIVAN’’?— That Tough Steel 


Manufactured Exclusively By 





UNION STEEL CASTING COMPANY, PITTSBUR 








NEWS FOR PRODUCERS 
OF BY-PRODUCT COKE AND GAS 


The Bureau of Mines states that the consumption of 
fuel for heating buildings is the largest single item in the 
national demand for energy——exceeding even railroad 
consumption. Over 195 million tons of bituminous coal 
and anthracite are used for this purpose. 





The opportunity is clearly present for clean, well 
prepared coke to increase its present important position 
in this market. 


Koppers plants combine the production of good 
coke with the production of gas at maximum efficiency 





Write for Becker Oven catalog. 
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Use X-ray Machine in 


Examining 
Welds in 214-inch Steel Plate. Page 62. 
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You Never Can Tell 





Where Lightning Will Strike 


Joseph T. Ryerson, who founded this 
business in 1842 adhered strictly to a 
policy of concentrating his purchases 
with those who not only had the desire 
but also the ability to take care of him 
in an emergency. To this fact alone he 
attributed the life of this organization 
on at least two occasions* many years 
ago. 

There is little doubt but that an under 
market price may be secured occasion- 
ally by shopping around. A few dollars 
*The Chicago Fire. Panic of 1857. 

checking, and clerical work. 


Bars Sheets, Full Finished 


Strip Steel 


a chance taken on 


may be saved 
But that is onl 
y 


quality and delivery. 
half the picture. 

No one knows when a general condition 
or some business influence; some in- 
vention or new situation in the industry 
may bring embarrassment. We all ex- 
pect good business and continued suc- 
cess. But at best, even when the horizon 
is clear, it pays to buy from a strong 
dependable House that can cooperate 
with you when necessary. 


A few of the 1,001 products always in stock, offering the opportunity to combine orders, deliveries, 
Immediate shipment is assured. 


Forging Bars Concrete Reinforc- 


Structurals Refined Iron Rivets and Bolts Babbitt Metal ing 
Rails Screw Stock Boiler Tubes and Tool Steel Firmtread Plates 
Plates Turned, Ground and Fittings Alloy Steel Small Tools 


Sheets, Blk. & Galv. Polished Shafting 


Welding Rod 


Allegheny Metal Machinery, etc. 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON te 


Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


Representation in: Minneapolis, Rockford, Kansas City, Tulsa, Houston, Newark, 
New York, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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This Week 
in Steel 


TEEL, attempting to be brave in the face 
of adverse, exterior business influences, has 
been cruelly betrayed in its own house. 
During September demand for steel rose 
mildly and prices stiffened, buoying sentiment. 
Now, steel suffers a triple shock—a 7.6 per cent 
decline in ingot production last month (Page 
30), a loss of 6.8 per cent in pig iron (Page 
31), and complete dissipation of momentum in 
buying (Page 83). It is inevitable that 
some of the improved sentiment of the indus- 
try will be vitiated, nevertheless steel, like most 
other industries, desires to think constructive- 
ly. It is just a year since stocks toppled from 
their dizzy peaks and plunged business into 
declining values, production, employment and 
morale, and business has become sated with pes- 
simism. There may not be much good news 
over the remainder of the year but there is a 
widespread conviction that the worst is past. 
Doubtless it was apprehension of this that 
prompted even the opposition newspapers to ac- 
claim President Hoover’s unequivocal stand 
against any lowering of living standards, at 
Cleveland last week. Any retreat in living 
standards would, of course, involve permanently 
reduced commodity prices. Wheat, sugar, rub- 
ber, cotton—almost every commodity except 
steel—have declined to 1914 price levels or 
lower, causing doubt whether they would re- 
cover. <A foremost economist of the department 
of agriculture maintains that they will (Page 
23) and singles out credit as the major factor 
governing the recovery. 


Steel Stockholders Are Confident 


At least 135,504 persons are confident of the 
future of steel. At the end of September there 
were this many stockholders of United States 
Steel, 5878 more than at any previous period 
in this giant’s history (Page 27). Henry 
Ford has done enough experimenting with the 
disassembly of automobile derelicts to warrant 
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ordering a 400-ton tilting open-hearth steel fur- 
nace, probably the largest in the country (Page 
31). Charging the cadaver of a stripped car, 
crushed to the proportions of a mattress, will of- 
fer no obstacle with doors commensurate. 
National Association of Manufacturers, in an- 
nual convention at New York, discloses a trade 
survey of the steel and iron industry showing 55 
per cent of all companies responding to its ques- 
tionnaire expecting business the remainder of 
the year to be fair (Page 93 


Manganese Leads March on Russia 


Common cause makes strange company. 
Manganese, glue, sausage casings, lumber, 





Wide World Photo 

Steel interests contributed liberally to Pittsburgh’s 
“Cathedral of Learning’, a 42-story building near- 
ing completion for the University of Pittsburgh. 
About 15,000 tons of steel was required for this 
unusual type of university building. More than 
$4,000,000 of the $10,000,000 cost is represented 


in construction of laboratories. 








wheat are represented on a committee being 
organized to weld together opposition to im- 
ports from Soviet Russia (Page 31). Domestic 
manganese producers, who will be recalled as 
asking an anti-dumping order from the treas- 
ury, sponsor the movement. Russia, as its 
activity in exports denotes, is attempting to 
work. Organized labor in the United States, 
strongly antagonistic to anything ‘“‘red,’’ is con- 
sidering demanding a 5-hour day, 5-day work 
week (Page 25). 


60 Billions for Homes in 20 Years 


Despite the present relapse, the potential mar- 
ket for steel gathers momentum. Only last 
week the committee on home planning set up 
by the department of commerce informed Sec- 
retary Lamont that in the next twenty years 50 
billion dollars will be expended for home con- 
struction (Page 25). Realizing that two dec- 
ades are a long time, the committee provided 
more immediate encouragement in the forecast 
that over this period one half billion dollars 
annually will be spent for home repairs. Of 
this 60 billions, no small portion should go for 
pipe, cellar supports ete. . Who would have 
thought there is a billion dollar market for 
electric clocks? A manufacturer of clocks has 
concluded an alliance with a large electrical in- 
terest to put electric clocks on a real production 
basis. Nineteen million homes are wired for 
electricity, requiring four clocks per home. The 
possibilities for sheets and strip in 76,000,000 
clocks should make sales managers sharpen 
their pencils. 


Executive Sets Pace with Steel Barn 


If homes of steel, why not barns? The blue- 
blooded cows of a vice president of an eastern 
steel company will shortly chew their cuds in 
a structure (Page 25) into which went 133 tons 
of structurals. The columns are 48 feet high, 
and to set the top purlins an 80-foot boom was 
required. Nine plaques, awarded at last 
week’s congress in Pittsburgh of the National 
Safety council, set apart as many plants as 
winners in the council’s metal-section contest 
(Page 24). Safety work apparently has checked 
the number of industrial accidents but the 
severity rate of injuries is on the increase. 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory boards have put 
in their forecasts for freight car requirements 
for the fourth quarter (Page 26) and the re- 
turns show a decline of 7.3 per cent from a year 
ago. For iron and steel the drop is only 5.8 
per cent; for automobiles 22 per cent. 


Good Salesman Not a “Talkie” 


Were you ever bothered by a salesman who 
talked too much or who interrupted you every 
time you tried to mention an objection which 


you held to buying his product? Then he wag 
not acquainted with the six cardinal principles 
of selling described to an enthusiastic audience 
of salesmen during one session of the Nationa] 
Metal congress in Chicago recently (Page 52), 
As the technical data presented in the 98 papers 
read before the congress are boiled down, some 
interesting observations as to subject matter are 
possible. For instance, a group of papers dealt 
with that important subject, physical testing 
of steels (Page 50). Attendance at the 
movies has ceased to be entertainment for 
workers in some plants who are being taught 
manufacturing operations by the movie meth- 
od where verbal or printed instructions fail to 
produce the desired results. A manufacturer 
of cameras, expanding foreign facilities, recent- 
ly sent along a few reels of film to the foreign 
erectors, depicting methods of tooling and oper- 
ating various machines. An interesting series 
of stamping, washing, heat treating, carburiz- 
ing and painting operations has been developed 
for production of camera parts (Page 47). 


Rust Finally Put to Some Use 


Rust long has been a source of worry to 
the steelmaker and great pains are taken to re- 
move it from the surface of the metal before 
shipment from the mill. However, to the welder 
engaged in joining steel joists by the electric 
resistance method (Page 72), a slight coating 
of oxidation is essential to promote the local- 


ization of heat at the point of contact. . The 
austenitic or nonmagnetic structure in steels, 
a structure which characterizes the 18-8 and 


other corrosion-resisting alloys, is found to be 
stabilized by the addition of manganese, al- 
though the austenite is induced primarily by 
carbon (Page 68). 


Gas Producer Practice Is Improved 


Higher efficiency and economy in the opera- 
tion of gas producers has a direct bearing on 
the time required to melt open-hearth charges 
and the tonnage of semifinished steel served to 
the finishing rolls. Recording instruments sim- 
plify gas producer practice (Page 54) and place 
it on a more scientific basis. . X-ray exami- 
nation is one of the latest methods to be used 
on a production basis for the exploration of 
seams in the welded pressure vessel (Page 62). 
Industry soon may be using higher steam pres- 
sures, for at present steel plate 214 inches thick 
cannot halt the penetrating power of the X-ray 
and thus conceal unsound joints. Mechani- 
cal forces encountered in the rolling of steel 
emphasize the importance associated with the 
design of heavy-duty antifriction bearings. Still 
another problem in the production of finished 
steel is the cutting of the material to length. 
As existing operating data (Page 67) are eval- 
uated, many of the variables disappear. 
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yas di p 1 T C to the home, according to Mr. White- 
t head’s announcement “this represents 
les ommo i y rices Oo ome a rapidly growing market of more 
1ce than 75,000,000 clocks, at an average 
nal resale value of $10.” The newest of 
2), * * rn the electrical family is expected to 
sh ac wit re it A actor rival that young giant, the radio. 
J There has been no interchange of 
me stock or interlocking of directorates. 
ire : ’ ; ; Several types of clocks will be mar- 
alt OMMODITY prices, on the tobog- But, for some time now con- keted at first, but the type expected 
ne Gen argveoct manyare ithe et relative. "to" produetion, 1,8, the ILCs attention ta de 
re —_ 2 — oh athe sa te . OEP gE ech ets scribed as a sub-synchronous, self- 
lowest point ina decade o1 even More and more are inventories starting motor alarm clock, whose 
for longer, will recover. How far the becoming depleted. accuracy is controlled by the impulses 
rht level of prices will advance after the Then the distributor must of alternating current from the cen- 
th- downward trend has been reversed turn to the producer and ask tral station. 
t depends upon the credit situation. for commodities. And when this : ; 
x So declares Norman J. Wall, senior comes, plants operated at an in- 
rer agricultural economist, department creased rate, the incentive to Page Tariff Vice Chairman 
nt- of agriculture, Washington, in Trade grant price concessions in order be : , : 
gn Winds, a publication of the Union to maintain a volume of business _ Thomas W alker Page, Democrat, of 
er Trust Co., Cleveland. He takes is- is less pressing. The price struc- \ painter with past experience on tariff 
w= sue with some economists who liken ture therefore begins to show commissions under three presidents 
es the present period to that of 1814- signs of firmness. and recently appointed by President 
iZ- 60, when commodity prices fell. Mr. i 5 Hoover to the new tariff board, has 
ed Wall believes, in brief: | : been appointed vice chairman of that 
Prices on wheat, sugar, cop- New E ectric Clock To body. Henry P. Fletcher is chairman 
per and rubber, which with oth- T Billi D TT M I of the tariff commission. Announce- 
ers have been in such a decline, ap Dillion L/ollar arket ment was also made that Leland Har- 
will be closely tied in with the A weed a te Geer tere: re had “per vest wntes of the in- 
future of the credit supply. Mon- which sponsors expect to develop into ternational relations division, 
to ey rates in all important money a billion dollar market, is forecast by is gn 
re- markets of the world now are announcement of R. H. Whitehead, Weirton Completing Mill 
we extremely low, both call and president, New Haven Clock Co., New 
time rates being far beneath the Haven, Conn., that his company has Structural and rail mill now under 
ler percentages quoted of the cor- arranged with the Westinghouse Elec- construction at the Weirton, W. Va., 
ric responding period of 1929. tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., plant of Weirton Steel Co., a unit of 
ng Credit is plentiful and cheap. whereby both will offer the public a National Steel Corp., is nearing com- 
al- There is nothing in existing new electric clock. pletion and will go into operation by 
ho facts to warrant the —- Nineteen million homes in the Dec. 1. Completion of this mill will 
tion that the credit supply of United States are wired for electricity, further diversify the operations of 
Is, the next few years will be inade- and with an average of four clocks the Weirton plant. 
nd quate to finance production and 
be distribution at not only the pres- 
ent price level but at even a soe 
al- ; ; ; ; 
; higher level. Likewise, low ’ 
by money rates here stimulate for- : re 
eign lending, the proceeds of : 
which increase alien purchases 
in the United States. Export de- 
mand naturally results in a high- 
er activity here, with favorable 
ra- effect on prices. 
on Bound up as it is with gold, 
res further credit extension can look 
to assuringly to policy of leading 
nations of reaccumulation § of 
i gold supplies. United States, 
uce having a large gold surplus now, 
ni- can lend this to support an in 
ed creasing volume of credit as 
of business again resumes its up 
ward march. 
B). Ti : i ee 
ied in with the credit situa- 
eS- tion to determine whether busi 
ck ness will resume its normal up 
ay ward course is the second major 
ni- factor—the condition of existing 
al stocks of finished goods in the LARGE STREL T bia — sige «ei aaa ae 
F hands of manufacturers, dis ARGE STEEL TONNAGE—IF THIS IS SUCCESSFUL 
he tributors and retailers. An experimental section of a highway using a metal base was laid recently in 
ill As prices decline, distributors Springfield, Ill. In one 50-foot stretch the corrugations in galvanized sheets run 
ed and retailers pursue a conserva- lengthwise of the road, in another 50 fe et they run transversely, and in a third, 
tive stock policy in order to re- blue annealed sheets are used. A mastic sand cushion was laid over the sheets 
th. Des ine oe ¥, ae. and on this the brick pavement. The illustration shows spot welding the cor- 
al- ce inventory losses. For a rugated sheets to hold them in place. The American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
period, therefore, consumers are toun, O., National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ association, and Springfield 
supplied from existing stocks. highway officia's co-operated 
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Safety Engineers Lay Plans 


for Accident Prevention 


AFETY engineers representing 
many industries, meeting in 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 29-Oct. 3, for 

the nineteenth annual safety 
congress of the National Safety coun- 
cil, were told that the number of indus- 
trial accidents continued to decline 
last year, but that the severity rate of 
injuries is still on the increase. This 
trend also is evident in the metal 
industries. 

Between 5000 and 6000 registered 
for the congress and the total attend- 
ance was 10,000. In addition to lis- 
tening to over 350 papers on safety 
subjects, the delegates considered the 
record of the past year and laid plans 
for future work in accident preven- 
tion. More than 70 manufacturers of 
safety equipment participated in the 
exposition conducted in the William 
Penn hotel, while other companies 
and state and federal departments oc- 
cupied outdoor booths on one block 
in downtown Pittsburgh. 

Carl W. Bergquist, superintendent 
of public relations, Western Electric 
Co., Chicago, and for the past year 
vice president of the National Safety 
council in charge of finance, was 


elected president for the coming year, 
succeeding C. E. Pettibone, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Vice presidents were elected as fol- 
lows: Finance, J. I. Banash, consult- 
ing engineer, Chicago; engineering, 
George Sanford, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; industrial, C. L. 
Close, United States Steel Corp., New 
York; membership, George Opp, De- 
troit Edison Co., Detroit; administra 
tion, G. T. Hellmuth, Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee railroad, Chicago; 
councils, John Long, Delaware & Hud- 
son Co., Albany, N. Y.; education, 
A. W. Whitney, Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, New York; 
health, Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Yale 
university, New Haven, Conn.; pub- 
lic safety, Edward Dana, Boston Ele- 
vated Railways, Boston. Harvey El- 
lerd, Armour & Co., Chicago, was 
named treasurer, and W. H. Cameron, 
200 Wacker drive, Chicago, was re- 
elected managing director. 

H. G. Hensel, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Chicago, was named gen- 
eral chairman of the metals section, 
succeeding John P. Eib, Illinois Steel 





WIN PRIZES IN SAFETY COUNCIL’S METAL SECTION CONTEST 


Representatives of the plants awarded plaques received them at the council's 


safety congress in Pittsburgh last week. 
M. Hanko, National Steel Fabric Co., 


Seated, left to right, they are: 
Monessen, Pa.; E. E. Paddock, 


Charles 
Weirton 


Steel Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; M. A. Gimbel, General Electric Co., Philadelphia; 
S. W. Doran, Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo; R. G. Adair, Central works, Ameri- 


can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 


Rear, left to right: 


J. R. Byron, East 


works, American Rolling Mill Co.; C. R. King, United States Pipe & Foundry 

Co., Scottdale, Pa.; R. W. Hoemsheo, United States Radiator Corp., Edwards- 

ville, Il.; R. L. Schmitt, Louisville Car Wheel & Railway Supply Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; J. W. Woltz, Hubbard furnaces, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Co., Joliet, Ill. Frank Lauerman, Re. 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown, 0, 
was elected vice chairman, and R, I, 
Schmitt, Louisville Car Wheel & Rail. 
way Supply Co., Louisville, Ky., see. 
retary. 

Awards in the annual safety cop. 
test were presented to two groups in 
each of five divisions of the metals 
section. The 1930 contest attracted 
152 entries, compared with 34 in 1929 
and represented 173,783 employes who 
worked 218,411,183 man-hours. In 
1929 the contest included 58,800 em. 
ployes who worked 87,085,498 man. 
hours. 

In the steel mill division, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., East works, Mid- 
dletown, O., received the first award 
for plants employing 500 and more 
men. In the second group, including 
plants employing from 30 to 500 men, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Hub- 
bard furnaces, Hubbard, O., received 
first place. In the rolling, furnace and 
fabricating division, Weirton Steel 
Co., Clarksburg plant, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., received first place in the A 
group, with National Steel Fabric 
Co. division of the Pittsburgh Stee] 
Co., Monessen, Pa., the winner in the 
B group. 


Iron, Steel Foundry Awards 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Scottdale, Pa., received the award in 
the A group among iron foundries, 
with United States Radiator Corp. 
Edwardsville plant, Edwardsville, IIL, 
the winner in the B group. Awards 
in the steel foundry group went to 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo, and 
American Rolling Mill Co., Central 
works, Middletown, O. Winners in 
the heavy machine shop division were 
General Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
and Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., received an award in rec- 
ognition of the plant’s six years’ op- 
eration without a lost time accident. 
Richmond, Va., was winner of first 
prize in the third industrial accident 
contest, the award being based on the 
decrease in industrial accidents com- 
pared with those of the preceding 
year. Second and third places were 
won by Chattanooga and Kansas City, 
respectively. 


Amtorg Purchases a Record 


Soviet Russia’s purchases in the 
United States in the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30 attained the record total of 
$145,000,000, exceeding by 35 per cent 
the figure of 1928-1929. The volume 
of orders for machinery and equip- 
ment, placed by the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., official Soviet-American trading 
organization, alone increased from 
$72,230,000 to $126,500,000. 

The rest of purchases for shipment 
to the Soviet Union consisted prin- 
cipally of cotton. Among machinery 
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and equipment items were: Agricul- 
tural machinery, $65,500,000; indus- 
trial and power plant equipment, $44,- 
780,000; automotive and _ transport 
equipment totaling $10,500,000. Sales 
of Soviet products in this country, not 
including re-exports by way of Eu- 
rope, amounted to $32,000,000 in the 
year ended Sept. 30, a gain of 3.5 per 


cent. 


Equipment Outlays in 
First Half Exceed 1929 


Capital expenditure of Class 1 rail- 
roads in the first half of 1980 for new 
equipment and addition and better- 
ments to railway property totaled 
$468,305,000, according to the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. Over the 
first half of 1929, this was an increase 
of $118,000,000. Expenditures in the 
first half year included $41,251,000 for 
locomotives, $116,012,000 for freight 
cars, $21,663,000 for passenger cars, 
$28,933,000 for heavier rails, and $15,- 
888,000 for shops and engine houses 
including machinery and tools. 


Fifty Billions for Homes 


Washington—Secretary of Com- 
merce Lamont has been informed by 
his planning committee on home 
building that within the next twenty 
years $50,000,000,000 will be spent for 
residential home building and that 
home repairs will be at the rate of ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 a year. 

The committee will be divided into 
20 smaller ones consisting of between 
500 and 1000 people. 


Rate High in «18-8” Steel 


New York—Despite the fact business 
in carbon steel is only sufficient to 
keep mills going at around 58 per cent 
of ingot capacity, the reduced level 
of demand generally has not affected 
some of the special steels in any nota- 
ble degree. In particular, the new cor- 
rosion and heat-resistant alloy con- 
taining 18 per cent chromium and 8 
per cent nickel holds up well and some 
producers have their full capacity en- 
gaged in this alloy. This is true be- 
cause the new alloy is being used in 
some cases to supplant carbon steel 
and nonferrous metals. 


For 5-Hour Day, 5-Days 


Boston—The American Federation of 
Labor, in annual convention here, will 
consider this week the recommenda- 
tion of representatives of the metal- 
working trades that the federation de- 
clare itself in favor of a 5-hour day 
and a 5-day week in industry. It is 
expected that this reduction both in 
the work day and in the work week 
would relieve the unemployment situa- 
tion. 
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Gear Makers, in Fall Meeting, Show Keen 
Interest in Improved Cost Methods 


FEATURE of the _ fourteenth 

annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Gear Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, held at Hotel Clifton, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Sept. 29-Oct. 1, was the 
“commercial standards” day, the sec- 
ond day of the meeting. Questions 
of costs in the gear industry came in 
for a major share of attention, those 
attending evincing a lively interest 
in methods of costing for profit. 

Albert E. Grover, cost accountant, 
National Machine Tool Builders’ as- 
sociation, Cincinnati, presented a 
paper “Costing for Profits—in the 
Gear Industry,” which was in the 
form of a series of questions and an- 
swers, the various questions dealing 
with such subjects as labor premiums, 
burden, depreciation, interest on in- 
vestment, administrative cost, engi- 
neering costs, inventory control and 
spoiled work. Mr. Grover went to 
some length in answering the  nu- 
merous interrogations and the _ ses- 
sion continued throughout morning, 
afternoon and evening. 

The fall meeting of the gear mak- 
ers is known as a “work” meeting and 
much of the business transacted was 
in the nature of mapping out pro- 
grams for the various association 
committees for the winter months 
Nearly all committees presented re- 
ports, most in the nature of progress 
reports. The nonmetallic gearing 
committee presented a proposed re- 
vision of recommended practice for 
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computing the horsepower of non- 
metallic spur gears composed of lam- 
inated phenolic materials or rawhide, 
which the association formally 
adopted. The nomenclature commit- 
tee submitted an extensive report 
dealing with a proposed suggested 
standard for future design, relating to 
gearing nomenclature, 

The technical standards session, a 
feature of all gear maker meetings, 
was opened this year by an address, 
“A Look Ahead in Gear Standardiza- 
tion and Research,” by C. B. LePage, 
assistant secretary, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, New York. 
The third installment of an investi- 
gation into load and speed conditions 
of worm gear drives by Emil Dukes, 
Gears & Forgings Ine., Cleveland, 
scheduled for reading, was postponed. 

An extemporaneous discussion from 
slides, considering certain aspects of 
nitrided steels, was presented by V. O. 
Homerberg, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. The 
discussion which followed centered 
around the application of these steels 
to gears and was lead by Prof. Earle 
Buckingham, also of the Massachu- 
setts institute. 

Considering present business condi- 
tions, attendance at the meeting was 
gratifying, according to secretary 
T. W. Owen, 3608 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland. The annual spring meet- 
ing of the association will be held at 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, May 7-9. 
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STEEL OFFICIAL BUILDS BARN OF STEEL 
The 133 tons of structural shapes for this dairy barn, being erected on the farm 
of Quincy Bent, vice president, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., were set 
in seven days. The columns are 48 feet high, and a boom 80 feet long was neces- 
sary to set the top purlins, the Crane Service association, Lorain, 0., notes with 


pride. The steel was fabricated and 


erected by Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
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See Last Quarter Car Needs 
7.3 Per Cent Below 1929 


FORECAST of carloadings at 
this time is difficult because 
of the uncertain outlook that 


exists in certain industries 
and the general business condition, 
but shippers of the country through 


estimates submitted to the Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory boards anticipate 
a 7.3 per cent reduction in carloadings 
of 29 principal commodities in the last 
quarter, compared with a year ago. 

Twelve of the 13 advisory boards 
anticipate cuts in car needs, the lone 
exception being the Atlantic States 
board, comprising New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware and parts 
of Maryland and Virginia. Combined 
advisory boards have a membership in 
excess of 16,000 persons representing 
every section of the United States and 
virtually every industry. These esti- 
mates are furnished quarterly. 

Of significance in individual indus- 
tries is a decline of 5.8 per cent pre- 
dicted in carloadings of iron and steel 
in the fourth quarter from the actual 
requirements of the fourth quarter of 
1929. The drop in the Allegheny region 
is 3.9 per cent, where it is estimated 
197,160 cars will be required against 
the actual use of 205,161 last year. 
In this classification a 10.1 per cent 
loss is figured for the Great Lakes 
states and a 5 per cent gain in the 
Ohio valley. 

Autos, trucks and tractors seem des- 
tined for a 22 per cent shrinkage 
from fourth quarter of 1929. All re- 
porting districts expect to require 
112,133 cars, against last year’s actual 
143,718. In this division the Great 
Lakes district is, of course, the largest 
taker; its estimated need for 64,954 
freight cars is 23.7 per cent below last 
year. 

When Ad- 


the Shippers’ Regional 


visory boards made their estimates 
for third-quarter of 1930 needs they 
placed the total for all regions at 508,- 

















216 cars, or 11.9 per cent below the 
Fourth Quarter Carloadings 
Per 
Actual Estimated Cent 
Region 1929 1930 Change 
Atlantic 916,318 953,945 + 4.1 
Cent’l West. 361,597 330,422 8.6 
Pac. Coast.. 340,322 328,262 - 3.5 
Pac. N. W... 283,328 248,941 12.1 
Gt. Lakes 513,545 445,650 13.2 
Ohio Valley 967,718 855,472 11.6 
Mid-West 1,293,842 1,150,363 13.3 
Northwest $65,159 $22,486 9.2 
Trans.- Mo.- 

Kansas 438,731 425,425 3.0 
Southeast 850,899 793,621 6.7 
Southwest 614,873 567,265 » ef 
New Eng. 179,868 177,765 2 
Allegheny 1,029,712 956,175 7.1 

Total . 8,255,912 7,655,792 1.0 
actual takings of 577,102 units a 


year ago. 

In the table shown above are item- 
ized the totals for all districts and per- 
centage changes. This is for fourth 
quarter, 1930. The large table at the 
bottom of this and the next page gives 
detailed statistics for commodities af- 
filiated with iron and steel in prin- 
cipal producing and consuming 
centers. 


Girdler Sees Evidence 


of Steel Prices at Lowest 
Tom M. Girdler, chairman and 

president of Republic Steel Corp., 

Youngstown, O., believes steel prices 


are touching bottom. The most con- 
vincing evidence of this, he says, is 
found in the attitude of customers 
themselves. For the first time jp 
many months buyers are showing an 
increasing interest in making pur. 
chases for future delivery indicating 
growing confidence in the underlying 
firmness of prices. 

“It is significant,’’ says Mr. Gird- 
ler, ‘‘that at a time of reduced opera- 
tions in the steel industry some large 
buyers are seeking to place orders 
at current price levels for first quar- 
ter of 193 requirements. Produc- 
ers, however, are disinclined to ae- 
cept commitments beyond the end of 
the current year.’’ 


See Progress on Corrigan 
McKinney-Newton Merger 


Cleveland—aAlthough interested offi- 
cials are noncommittal, it is believed 
that progress is being made on the 
proposed merger of the Corrigan. 
McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, and the 
Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, 0, 
and Monroe, Mich. 

One report is that the Newton Com- 
pany will exchange part of its common 
stock for Corrigan, McKinney pre. 
ferred, in turn reissuing the latter to 
Newton stockholders. In this way 
control of Newton, a large consumer 
of sheet bars, would pass to the Corri- 
gan, McKinney company, a large pro- 
ducer of these bars. 


British Sheetmaker Will 
Make American Quality 


John Summers & Sons Co. Ltd, 
Chester, Eng., large producer of 
steel sheets, which is affiliated with 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., is planning an extension 
of its automobile sheet capacity to 
meet expected demands from British 
The companies have 
co-operating in solution of 


builders. two 


been 








Fourth Quarter Freight Car Requirements Are 








TOTAL . REPORTING 

siahones DISTRICTS NEW ENGLAND ALLEGHENY ATLANTIC STATES 
j Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings ( iding 

Actual Estimated Per Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent Actua Estimated P Cent Actual Estimated Per Cent 

COMMODITY 1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 Change 1929 930 Change 1929 1930 Change 
Iron, Stee! 460,805 433,883 ee 6,214 5.593 —10.0 205.161 7 160 3.9 77.485 77,485 gi 
Autos, Trucks, Parts 143,718 112,133 22.0 1,160 I8¢ 15.0 82¢ 1,306 8.1 5,560 4,954 10.9 
Machinery, Boilers 55,146 46,944 14.9 5.179 3,625 30.0 5,270 01 { 13.979 11.879 15.0 
Implements, Vehicles 21,611 17,859 17.4 148 148 48 40 l¢ A, : ; te 
Ore, Concentrates 428,144 341,725 20.2 335 335 . 5 23,915 21,261 Ma 
Coal and Coke 2,790,470 2,606,386 6.6 26,729 29,402 10.0 646,434 8,59 4 421,733 460,994 9.3 
Chemicals, Explosives 30,364 28,121 7.4 522 471 S 6,387 5,27¢ 17.4 8 44¢ 8,261 22 
Oil and Products. 601,636 613,073 1.9 27,121 31,189 15.0 25,878 5,930 0.2 70,421 4,646 + 6.0 
Gravel, Sand, Stone 667,019 602,673 d¢ 1 694 1694 51,887 1,760 4.1 73,044 75.9¢ 5 + 4 0 
Brick, Clay Products 134,093 113,511 1$.3 2,697 1,888 0.0 39,377 32,289 18.0 11,073 9,413 15.0 
Cement...... 159,949 153,359 4.1 3,778 4,042 7.0 7,821 7,516 3.9 18,140 43,326 10.0 
*TOTAL AL : 
COMMODITIES 8,255,912 7,655,792 ~. 7.3 179,868 177,765 1.2 1,029,712 156.17 7.1 116.318 153.945 £4 
*Grain, dairy product F bles rest products, etc 1 in addit 1 
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problems presented by different con- 
ditions in England and have attained 
proper quality for automotive use. 
Geoffrey Summers and Spencer Sum- 
mers of the English firm have come 
to the United States to settle with 
officials of the American Rolling 
Mill Co. final details of the exten- 


sions. 


Sheet & Tube To Classify 


Position of Dissenters 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., has filed its first suit 
in the Younrstown-Bethlehem merger 
controversy in which it has several 
times been a defendant. 

A petition requesting the Mahoning 
county common pleas court to deter- 
mine whether interests opposing the 
Bethlehem merger are entitled to re- 


Dividends Maintained; Steel 


Corp. Holders 


TOCKHOLDERS of the United 
States Steel Corp., when books 
were closed in September for 
the Oct. 1 dividend, numbered 

135,504, a new high record. Three 
months ago stockholders totaled 129,- 
626 and a year ago 110,166. 

When books are closed in Decem- 
ber another increase will be shown, 
as 225,790 additional shares of Steel 
corporation common are being listed 
to effect the purchase of the Oil Well 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh. 

Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
has called for redemption Dec. 1 its 


at Highest 


clared its regular quarterly divided 
of 621% cents a common share, pay- 
able Oct. 20 to record Sept. 30. Stock 
dividend of 1 per cent declared in 
June is also payable Oct. 20. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
O., has omitted the quarterly divi- 
dend due at this time of $1.75 a 
share on preferred stock. A net loss 
of $108,731 for the first six months 
reported. 

Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
has declared the usual quarterly di- 
vidend of 50 cents a share on com 


was 


iv s for ir Shee : 7 : a mon stock, and in addition an extra 
— —_ a venediies Tube issue of $800,000 6 per cent debentures, ne: cee or 4 ’ 
holdings instead of Bethlehem Steel , : dividend of 25 cents a share payable 

tock was filed Oct. 4 by the Sheet at 103 and accrued fnterest. Oct. 1 The regular quarterly divi 
yas : 4 She eae . ; - ie > regulé é arly - 
Co. stoc leas National Acme Co., Cleveland, has 


& Tube company. 
The petition asks the courts to de- 
termine the fair cash value of dissent- 
ing stock, provided it is ruled that 
dissenters are entitled to cash surren- 
der, and asks that a hearing on the 
petition be held Jan. 12, 1931. 


All dissenting shareholders’ are 


declared regular quarterly dividend of 
37% cents a share on common stock 
payable Nov. 15 to record Oct. 31. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
has declared a 50-cent dividend on 
common stock, compared with $1 paid 
quarterly previously. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 


dend of $2 a share on the preferred 
was also declared. 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fos- 
toria, O., reports net profit of $26,- 
411, equivalent to 95 cents a com 
mon share, for the first half year 
This compares with $53,930 or $1.96 
a share a year ago. First-half sales 
totaled $363,980. Regular quarterly 


named as defendants in the suit, which York, has declared the usual quar- 

was filed in accordance with Ohio’s terly dividend of $1.25 per share on common dividend of 50 cents was 
general corporation act. The appoint- its common stock. declared. 

ment of three appraisers to determine Pittsburgh Forging Co., Pitts- MacKinnon Steel Co. Ltd., Sher 
the value of Sheet & Tube shares on burgh, has declared the regular brooke, Que., fabricator of structural 
April 7, the day before the merger quarterly dividend of 40 cents a steel, earned $3.07 a common share in 
vote, is also asked in the petition. common share, payable Oct. 25 to the fiscal year ended July 31. This 
Suits representing 280,492 shares of holders of record Oct. 15. compares with $2.53 a share in re- 


Sheet & Tube common stock have been 
filed in the local common pleas court 


American Can Co., New York, has 
declared an extra dividend of $1 on 


organization period from Oct. 20, 1928, 
to July 31, 1929. Operating profits of 


in behalf of stockholders opposed to common stock. Regular quarterly di- the fiscal year were $102,816, com- 
the merger with Bethlehem. Addi- vidend of $1 payable Nov. 15 to stock pared with $79,847 in the previous 
tional suits were filed for Cyrus S. of record Oct. 31, also was declared. period. 


Eaton, leader of the opposition to the 
new merger, Union Trust Co. of Cleve- 
land, and the Youngstown, O., broker- 


American Machine & Foundry Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has declared two 
extra dividends on common stock, one 


Steel barrels totaling 367,422 were 
shipped during August by report of 

















age house of Wick & Co., all asking of 5 cents and one of 20 cents, in ad- members of the Steel Barrel Manu- 
amounts ranging from $170 to $250 a dition to regular quarterly dividend facturers’ institute, Cleveland. Pro- 
common share. The Sheet & Tube of 35 cents on the new common stock. duction was at 31.6 per cent of ¢a- 
management have offered $110. Michigan Steel Corp., Detroit, de- pacity. 
— 
Forecast to be 7.3 Per Cent Below 1929 Needs 
GREAT LAKES OHIO VALLEY MID-WES1 SOUTH-EAST 
Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings Carloadings 
Actual Estimated Per Ce Actual I ma P ( \ P ( \ | t Per ¢ 
1929 1930 Change 1929 1930 ( 1929 1930 ¢ 1929 1930 ( ng COMMODITY 
49,464 44,464 10.1 20,270 21,283 i 5.0 57,361 $8,759 15.0 25.650 20,520 20.0 .... ee 
85,105 64,964 23.7 7,19 5,395 25.0 16,095 13,680 15.0 6,675 6,675 Autos: Trucks, Parts 
8.125 7.053 Eee: 7.099 6.390 10.0 10,109 8 O87 0.0 1.870 001 7 0 Mach i Ballers 
1,178 953 19-1 1,194 1,159 2.9 15.551 12/240 20.0 87¢ 87¢ Implements, Vehicles 
104970 82,000 21.9 856 856 54.239 45.560 16. 11,831 10,648 10.0 "Ore, Concentrates 
16,509 15.500 6.1 733,627 660,265 10.0 560,000 509.600 0 116.408 18,947 15.0 Coal and Coke 
1,374 1,374 5,161 4,129 20.0 3,815 3,815 Chemicals, Explosives 
23,422 23,400 18,282 16,271 11.0 57,366 63,100 +10.0 6,434 §8,12 3 Oil 1 Products 
73,448 49,211 33.0 62.249 56.025 10.0 117,957 82.570 30.0 955 87.508 10.0 ( vel Sand Ce ie 
7,843 6,493 —17.2 12,487 11,239 10.0 22,404 18,371 18.0 16,172 13,74 15.0 Brick, Clay Pr sducts 
9,306 8,400 — 9,7 494 8,830 7.0 18,09¢ 16,581 { 15,485 15,950 0 Cement 
E ey 433 ; ; TOTAL—AL 
513,545 445.650 13.2 967,718 855,472 11.6 1,293,842 1,150, 3¢ 11.1 850,899 793,621 ¢ COMMODITIE$® 
ai 
ee 
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Czecho-Slovakia Entertains 
British Steel Institute 


ENUINE admiration for the 

people of Czecho-Slovakia 

was felt by the members of 

the British Iron and Steel in- 
stitute, who held their autumn meet- 
ing in the Czech capital, Prague, 
Sept. 15 and 16. The meeting was 
under the patronage of the Czecho- 
Slovak government, and by invita- 
tion of the Society of Czecho-Slovak 
Engineers with the support of the 
iron and_e steel industrialists of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

The delegates numbered 145 and 
were headed by Professor Henry 
Louis, president of the _ institute. 
There was a considerable number of 


British members and many others 
from Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 


France, Germany, Japan, Rumania, 
Spain, Sweden and the United States. 
On arrival at the Czech frontier at 
Cheb, the British party was met by a 
delegation representing the recep- 
tion committee. The patron of this 
committee was His Excellency Dr. 
Josef Matousek, minister of com- 
merce, industry and trade, and the 
British Minister in Prague, Joseph 
Addison, also was a member. Ing. 
Dr. Vladislav Sykora, president of 
the Society of Czecho-Slovak Engi- 
neers, was chairman of the executive 
committee, and Josef Lubina, a direc- 
tor and secretary of the society, was 
honorary secretary. 

held in the 


The sessions were 





house of the Society of Czecho- 


Slovak Engineers. At the opening of 


the first session addresses of welcome 
were presented by Dr. Sykora, Dr. 
Matousek, Dr. K. Baxa, Lord Mayor 
of the city of Prague, and Dr. A. 
Sonnenschein, managing director of 
the Vitkovice Mines, Steel & Iron- 
works Corp. Professor Henry Louis 
replied. 

In the afternoons of Monday and 
Tuesday, places of interest in Prague 
were visited. Monday night a ban- 
quet was offered at the castle by in- 
vitation of the minister of commerce, 
industry and trade. Tuesday night a 
special performance was given at 
the national theatre. Wednesday the 
party visited the Skoda works and 
the famous brewery at Plzen, the 
visitors being entertained for lunch 
by the Skoda works. Thursday they 
arrived at Trinec and visited the 
works of the Czecho-Slovak Mining 
& Ironworks Co.* After being enter- 
tained for lunch at the works hotel, 
the party started for Moravska Os- 
trava. On the way they stopped at 
Karvinna, where a garden party was 
offered to them by Dr. and Mrs. 
Larisch-Monich at their castle of 
Solea, the host being an important 
coal owner. Friday was devoted to 
visits to the various works of the 
Vitkovice Mines, Steel & Ironworks 
Corp. and in the evening a banquet 
was offered by the management of 


WHEN BRITISH INSTITUTE MET IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Inspecting the blast-furnace plant at Vitkovice, 


left to right, are: W. Gutmann, 


mine owner; F. W. Harbord, C.B.E., past-president, Iron and Steel institute; Sir 
William J. Larke, K.B.E., honorary member of council, director of the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers; Eugene Schneider, Sc.D., past- 
president; Dr. A. Sonnenschein, general manager, Vitkovice Mines, Steel & Iron- 


works Corp.; Dr. O. 


Kruliz-Randa, general manager, 


Jzechoslovak Mining & 


Ironworks Co.; Mrs. Hoffmann; unidentified; Prof. Henry Louis, M.A., D.Sc., 

president, the institute; G. C. Lloyd, secretary, the institute; Ing. Dr. V. Sykora, 

managing director, Prague Iron & Steel Co., president, Institute of Czechoslovak 

Engineers, honorary vice-president, Iron and Steel institute; A. Hutchinson, M.A., 

B.8c., vice-president, the institute; and Comte de Cosse-Brissac, of Schneider & 
Co., Le Creusot 
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the works. Saturday the party ye. 
turned to Prague and, in the eyep. 
ing, attended a banquet offered py 
Eugene Schneider, president of the 
Skoda works and chairman of the 
Czecho-Slovak Mining & Ironworks 
Co. 

Eleven papers of a practical char- 
acter were presented. The first paper 
Monday was: ‘“‘The Heterogeneity of 
an Ingot Made by the Harmet Proge. 
ess,’’ by Dr. Ing. Ant. Kriz, manager 
of the Skoda works, in which the 
speaker gave a complete study of ip- 
gots up to 30 tons. The discussion 
was opened by Dr. W. H. Hatfield, 
Sheffield, president of the commit. 
tee on heterogeneity of steel ingots 
of the institute, who questioned 
whether the pressure during solidif- 
cation diminishes heterogeneity. He 
believes that the process of differen- 
tial freezing remains unchanged, 
and that the heterogeneity remains, 
accompanied by a certain displace- 
ment of the matter in the ingot. The 
industry today needs ingots up to 50, 
100 and 150 tons, and for such ingots 
the Harmet process is limited by the 
capacity of the press. 


American Comments on Paper 
pe 


Professor Bradley Stoughton, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., stated that in 
the United States the practice of the 
Harmet process has been given up 
during the past few years, due to the 
length of time and cost. The paper, 
however, made him feel that a mis- 
take may have been made in discard- 
ing this process, which, according to 
conclusions of the author, tends to 
improve the ingot. Dr. Stoughton 
paid tribute to the quality of the in- 
gots he had seen turned out at the 
Skoda works. 

Dr. Ing. J. Sarek, of the Prague 
Ironworks Co., presented a paper en- 
titled: ‘‘What Reason Compelled 
the Prague Ironworks Co. to Intro- 
duce Thin-Walled Blast-Furnaces?” 
W. Simons, Cardiff, Wales, vice 
president, stated that in America 
blast-furnaces now were built along 
lines indicated in the paper, while 
in Germany they are built more on 
British lines, showing that opinion is 
not universal with regard to merits. 

The session ended with a paper by 
Dr. W. H. Hatfield, of the Brown- 
Firth Research Laboratories, Shef- 
field, on the ‘‘Permanence of Dimen- 
sions Under Stress at Elevated 
Temperatures.” 

The session Tuesday opened with 
a paper by Professor Otakar Quad- 
rat, department of metallurgy, tech- 
nical University, Praha, entitled; 
‘‘A Contribution to the Problem of 
the Analysis of Basic Slags and the 
Representation of Their Composition 


*The works of the Czecho-Slovak 
Mining and Ironworks Co. were de- 
scribed in Iron Trade Review of April 
19, 1928, those of Vitkovice in Jron 
Trade Review of Aug. 23-30, 1928, and 
the Skoda works will be described in 4 
forthcoming issue of STEEL. 
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in a Triangular Diagram.’ It was 
the consensus of opinion that the tri- 
agular diagram was somewhat mis- 
jeading. 

H. C. Wood, Wellman Smith Owen 
Engineering Corp. Ltd., London, pre- 
sented a paper entitled: ‘Open- 
Hearth Furnace Steelworks. A Com- 
parison of British and Continental 
Installations and Practice.” 

J. Henderson, Frodingham Iron 
& Steel Co. Ltd., Scunthorpe, said 
that the size of the open-hearth fur- 
naces in his works has been in- 
creased up to 300 tons, and that as 
a consequence he has found greater 
efficiency and lower labor costs. Mr. 
Simons stated his opinion that more 
replacement was needed in British 
steelworks, and that old furnaces 
should be scrapped to make way for 
new ones. He mentioned that in 
America the venturi furnace with 
sloping back wall is used. He be- 
lieves, however, that the advantages 
today lie with the tilting furnace. 

Prof. Bradley Stoughton said that 
the paper was of great practical inter- 
est. He stated that he was struck 
by the great speed at which the Eu- 
ropean steelmakers bring out their 
heats in comparison with conditions 
in the United States. Referring to 
the venturi furnace, he said that the 
reason why the sloping back wall ap- 
parently had not developed in Eu- 
rope was due to the development of 
the tilting furnace. In America there 
are few tilting furnaces, and it has 
been found that the sloping back 
wall is advantageous, as it is easy 
to repair. Referring to the question 
of refractories, Dr. Stoughton said 
that dolomite is no longer used in 
the United States for the first hearth, 
although it still is used in Europe. 
He added that the latest hearth used 
in America is made of fine magnesite 
bound with hydraulic cement, and 
that such a hearth had lasted for 
three years. 


Quality Not Improved 


D. Sillars, of Bolekow, Vaughan & 
Co. Ltd., Middlesbrough, said that 
while recognizing the advantages of 
the tilting furnace, he does not be- 
lieve that the quality of steel is im- 
proved in the larger furnaces. He 
mentioned the case of a works in Ger- 
many where the furnaces are only 
half-charged when high-quality steel 
is required. Mr. Colelough pointed 
out that in Germany and America 
coke-oven gas now is used, mixed 
with blast-furnace gas instead of be- 
ing used cold and raw as previously. 

In his reply to the discussion, the 
author mentioned the fact that the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
have been inquiring with respect to a 
furnace of the Terni type. 

The next paper was by D. F. Camp- 
bell, 17 Victoria Street, London, 
S. W. I, on “High-Frequency Steel 
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Furnaces.’’ He pointed out that 
France has best appreciated and de- 
veloped the high-frequency furnace. 
In the discussion, Dr. Hatfield stated 
that, in his opinion, the high-fre- 
quency furnace is practical only for 
high-quality and special steel, and 
not for production steel. He ques- 
tioned whether one obtains full con- 
trol, particularly with regard to tem- 
perature of the steel. J. Henderson 
also pointed out that there are sev- 
eral difficulties with respect to cer- 
tain details, such as testing and con- 
trol, owing to the small capacity of 
the furnace. He stressed the high 
cost per ton-hour, which is much 
higher than that of the Siemens- 
Martin or open-hearth practice. 

The session ended with a paper by 
L. W. Schuster, of the British En- 
gine, Boiler & Electrical Insurance 


Co. Ltd., Manchester, on ‘‘The Effect 
of Contamination by Nitrogen on the 
Structure of Electric Welds.’’ Other 
papers presented but not read, were 
““A Contribution on the Constitution 
of the Fe-C-Si System,” by A. Kriz 
and F. Poboril; “The Magneto- 
metric Determination of the Curie 
Points,” by Albert Regner; “The 
Quantitative Analysis of Steels by 
Spectrum Analysis,” by F. Twyman 
and A. A. Fitch; ‘‘The Mechanism of 
the Solution of Cementite in Carbon 
Steel and the Influence of Hetero- 
geneity,’”’ by Erik Walldow. 


Directors of The American Oil Bur- 
ner association will hold their next 
regular quarterly meeting at the Ritz- 
Carlton hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 14. The executive committee will 
meet Oct. 13. 


Significant Developments of the Week 
in the World of Business 


ESTERN ELECTRIC CO., Chi- 
ne, is taking bids on an addi- 
tion of 200,000 square feet. According 
to C. L. Rice, vice president, the build- 
ing is not needed now but if building 
costs are as low as reported the econo- 
my will warrant immediate con- 
struction. 


Union Pacific railroad shops at Og- 
den, Utah, have resumed full-time op- 
erations. 

“Sentiment continues conservative 
as the business horizon is carefully 
seanned for signs of definite improve- 
ment,’ states the First National 
Bank of Boston. ‘“‘Indications are that 
we may have a moderate fall upturn 
but the recovery, if it comes now, is 
likely to be slow and irregular.” 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
O., made a new high monthly record 
for shipment of pipe in September, ex- 
ceeding the total of August by 25 per 
cent. With all three units of the elec- 
tric welding pipe mill booked to capac- 
ity through October another record 
month is expected. Production of 
welded pipe now is at the rate of 22 
miles daily. 

“In times like the present the pub- 
lic is easily mislead by fantastic 
rumors,” thinks the National City 
Bank, New York, going on to add, 
“Just as a year ago the mood was to 
exaggerate every favorable bit of 
news and ignore unfavorable symp- 
toms, so now the pendulum has 
swung the other way and bad news is 
played up and good news thrust in 
the background.”’ 


Gains in both wholesale and retail 
automobile sales during August, as 
compared with July, are shown in a 


monthly study of midwest automobile 
distribution by the federal reserve 
bank of Chicago. August fell far 
short of equaling August, 1929, sales, 
but the drop was smaller than in 
either July or June. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific railroad is gradually rehiring 
men at its West Milwaukee, Wis., 
shops. It was expected there would 
be 2500 men at work in the shops 
by Oct. 1. Orders have been received 
to go ahead with the original pro- 
duction program announced for the 
shops earlier in the year. 

D. C. Elliott, economist, Midland 
bank, Cleveland: ‘“‘The automobile 
industry has a long development 
ahead and the saturation point of 
production has by no means been 
reached. Just now the industry is 
in a period of depression, but it will 
recover and go ahead of its previous 
records. Its position is secure.”’ 

The assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, which Sept. 23 ordered a 
scientific, world-wide investigation of 
the present economic depression and 
its causes, has been informed by the 
gold delegation of the league that 
there probably will be a shortage of 
new gold for monetary purposes by 
1934. 

United States Steel Corp., and sub- 
sidiaries, had total assets of $2,396,- 
066,088 as of June 30, compared with 
$2,286,183,654 on Dec. 31, 1929. The 
figures were disclosed in the Corpo- 
ration’s listing 225,790 additional 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, approximately half of which 
will be used in acquisition of busi- 
ness, properties and assets of Oil Well 
Supply Co. 





Ingot Output in September 


Lowest in Six Years 


FTER the slight gain in August 
over July, production of steel 
ingots in September fell off 
sharply, declining 7.6 per cent 

from the daily rate of August. Total 
production in September, according to 
figures of the American Iron and Steel 
institute, was 2,273,668 tons, com- 
pared with 2,543,446 tons in August. 
September, 1924, furnishes the most 
recent month with a lower total pro- 
duction. 

The daily average production of all 
companies reporting was 110,307 tons, 
compared with 119,050 tons in July. 
The number of working days in each 
month was 26. 

Total production of open-hearth and 
bessemer ingots for nine months of 
1930 is 30,816,739 tons, compared with 
40,863,920 tons in the same period of 
1929. This is a drop of close to 25 
per cent. The daily average output so 
far this year has been 140,300 tons, a 
decline of nearly 25 per cent from the 
186,068 tons average for the first three 
quarters of 1929. 

The daily rate of operation has been 


70.08 per cent for nine months of 


1930, compared with 94.88 for the same 
period in 1929. 


Week's Coal Output Up 


Preliminary aggregate for bitumin- 
ous coal production in the week ended 
Sept. 27 stood at 9,100,000 net tons, 
comparable to revised total of 8,920,- 
000 tons in the week previous. Cal- 
endar year to date sums up to 336,- 
262,000 tons, 14 per cent below 1929, 
according to the bureau of mines. 


Foundry Equipment Orders 
Move Lower in August 


With the exception of the June in- 
dex of gross orders for foundry 
equipment, monthly decline was fur- 
thered for 1930 when August showed 
an 85.2 relation to the average 
monthly orders of the three succes- 
sive years beginning 1922. Foundry 
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Steel Ingot Production—1929-30 
94.27 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons 
Approx- 
Monthly Calculated Number § imate 
output monthly of daily Per 
companies outputall of work- output all cent of 
1929 Open-hearth Bessemer reporting companies ing days companies operation 
Jan, 3,692,062 549,616 4,241,678 4,500,209 27 166,674 84.99 
Feb. 3,590,826 489,279 4,080,105 4,328,789 24 180,366 91.97 
Mar. 4,180,408 596,691 4,777,099 5,068,265 26 194,933 99.40 
Apr. 4,025,409 640,351 4,665,760 4,950,139 26 190,390 97.08 
May 4,275,161 707,484 4,982,645 5,286,339 27 195,790 99.84 
June 3,999,363 622,585 4,621,948 4,903,657 25 196,146 100.02 
July 3,922,053 649,950 4,572,003 4,850,668 26 186,564 95.13 
Aug. 3,987,400 668,023 4,655,423 4,939,172 27 182,932 93.28 
Sept. 3,624,954 642,886 4,267,840 4,527,966 25 181,119 92.35 
9 mos. 35.297.636 5,566,284 40,863,920 $3,353,909 233 186,068 94.88 
Oct. 3,631,674 642,235 4,273,909 4,534,405 27 167,941 85.64 
Nov. 2,796,214 522,672 3,318,886 3,521,173 26 135,430 69.06 
Dec. 2,375,797 360,489 2,736,286 2,903,063 25 116,123 59.21 
Total 44,101,321 7,092,261 51,193,582 54,313,845 311 174,643 89.05 
1930 
Jan 3,137,002 441,572 3,578,574 3,796,090 27 140,596 70.22 
Feb 3,336,021 508,618 3,844,639 4,078,327 24 169,930 84.88 
Mar. 3,513,904 539,616 4,053,520 4,299,905 26 165,381 82.60 
Apr. 3,406,610 509,234 3,915,844 4,153,860 26 159,764 79.80 
May 3,265,190 528,968 3,794,158 4,024,778 27 149,066 74.45 
June 2,835,527 407,586 3,243,113 3,440,235 25 137,610 68.73 
July 2.411.592 353,723 2.765.315 2.933.399 >¢ 112.823 56.35 
Aug 2.543.466 374.467 2,917,933 3,095,293 26 119,050 59.46 
Sept. 2,273,668 129 975 2,703,643 2,867,978 26 110,307 55.10 
9 mos. 26,722,980 1.093.759 30,816,739 32,689,869 233 140,300 70.08 


Figures exclude crucible and electric ingots. Operating percentages for 1929 are 
based on capacity of 60,990,810 gross tons as of Dec. 31, 1928; for 1930 on capacity of 


62,265,670 tons as of Dec. 31, 1929. 
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Equipment Manufacturers’ associa. 
tion reports further that shipments 
likewise fell in August, though yp. 
filled orders remained constant at 
the July rate. Following is showy 
gross orders’ index by months: 


1927 1928 1929 1939 

Jan. 180.4 132.7 180.5 160.1 
Feb. 198.0 123.6 197.0 1964 
Mar. 131.1 138.6 209.4 164) 
Apr. 130.0 107.7 172.6 122% 
May 134.8 335.6 177.7 92.7 
June 138.4 149.1 177.3 109) 
July 89.9 94.8 219.3 90.6 
Aug. 106.4 278.0 229.5 85.2 
Sept. $0.4 170.0 216.38 23 
Oct. 98.0 185.0 245.3 .” 
Nov. 95.8 197.8 128.6 {ae 
Dec. 106.8 166.5 208.0 _........ 
Base: Average monthly shipments 


for 1922-23-24 taken as 100. 


Babbitt Falls To Low Level 


Total production of babbitt metal 


for sale for August was _ 1,783,331 
pounds as compared with 2,022,058 


pounds for July and 3,997,427 pounds 
for August of 1929. Firms consuming 
their own production of _ babbitt 
showed a gain for August. Total ap. 
parent consumption in 1930, from fig. 
ures of the department of commerce, 
lags 16,500,000 pounds behind 1929, 
according to the following: 
Total Sold Consump- 
apparent by manu- tion by 
consumption facturers producers 
(Figures given in pounds) 
1929 


Aug... 5,432,597 3,997,427 1,435,170 


(8 mos.) 

46,525,380 36,664,053 9,861,427 
Sept... 5,225,004 3,887,599 1,337,405 
Oct... 5,518,851 4,007,260 1,511,591 
Nov... 4,522,034 3,205,689 1,316,345 
Dec... 3,348,492 2,394,159 949,333 





Total (year) 
65,134,861 50,158,760 14,976,101 


1930 


Jan... 4,408,455 3,405,041 1,003,414 
Feb... 3,426,576 2,525,771 900,805 
March 5,051,575 4,039,395 1,012,180 
April 3,868,408 2,838,877 1,029,531 
May* 3,932,501 3,003,298 929,203 
June 3,702,989 2,546,606 1,146,383 
July* 2,907,977 2,022,058 885,919 
Aug ae By PS eS | 1,783,331 953,790 
(8 MOS. ) 

30,035,602 22,164,377 7,871,226 


*Reviser 


Coke Tonnage Off Further 


Decline of by-product coke produc- 
tion was continued with August at 
3,637,339 net tons, compared with the 
July figure of 3,770,426 tons. Bee- 
hive was also in a slump and total 
coke output this year from compila- 
tions of the bureau of mines lags in 
comparison with 1929: 


(In net tons) 


By-product Beehive Total 
1929 coke coke coke 
\us 1,642,785 561.800 5,204,585 
(8 mos.)..35,950,237 4,282,300 40,232,537 
1930 
\ug. 3.637,339 169,500 3,806,839 


(8 mos.)....32,467,162 2,109,300 34,576,462 
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September Iron Production 


Loss Is More Pronounced 


EGISTERING another drop, pro- 
duction of coke pig iron shrank 
to a level which was the low- 
est in six years and accom- 

panying it was further curtailment of 
active blast furnaces which carried the 
total to the smallest number in near- 
ly nine years. Since ironmaking op- 
erations went on the decline five 
months ago, production has slipped 
from 106,371 tons per day in April 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


1930 1929 1928 1927 


Jan. 91,573 110,742 92,113 100,043 
Feb. 101,640 114,942 99,954 105,021 
Mar. 104,930 119,662 103,199 112,326 
Apr. 106,371 122,106 106,066 114,146 
May 104,564 125,753 106,219 109,388 
June 97,817 123,887 102,745 102,991 











July 85,110 122,016 99,120 95,311 
Aug. $1,455 120,845 101,193 95,183 
Sept. 75,893 116,548 102,120 92,750 
ee 115,747 108,824 90,710 
CU 106,081 110,155 88,728 
SE icsiesensnis 91,513 108,702 87,039 
Ave. 94,304 115,808 103,365 99,422 





to 75,893 tons in September, and 
active stacks have been pared down 
from 184 in March to 126 last month. 
Unless a number of furnaces re- 
sume shortly, the net loss of 11 in 
September will be reflected in lower 
production in October. 

Pig iron was made at the rate of 
75,893 gross tons per day in Sep- 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


1930 1929 1928 
Jan. 2,838,751 3,433,028 2,855,515 
Feb. 2,845,937 3,218,376 2,898,668 
Mar. 3,252,822 3,709,518 3,199,175 
April 3,191,119 3,663,167 3,181,975 
May 3,241,477 3,898,344 3,292,790 
June 2,934,508 3,715,104 3,082,340 
July 2,638,441 3,782,511 3,072,711 
Aug. 2,525,105 3,746,198 


3,136,995 





Sept. 2,276,781 496,454 3,063,593 
Total 9 

Mos. 25,744,941 32,682,700 27,783,662 
BS asics ecubavane 3,588,146 3,373,539 
BEE cndccedsevesenas 3,182,420 3,304,656 
ES. aucsesawisvenssss 2,836,917 3,369,784 
EA uacanscdsncowess 42,270,183 37,831,741 





tember, which compared with 81,455 
tons in August, and was a decrease of 
5562 tons, or 6.8 per cent. This rate 
was the lowest since the 68,454 tons 
in September, 1924. In September 
one year ago, daily production was 
116,548 tons. For nine months this 
year, the daily rate has averaged 
94,304 tons, against 115,808 tons per 
day for all of 1929. 

Total output of iron in September 
was 2,276,781 gross tons, and a loss 
of 248,324 tons, or 9.8 per cent, from 
the August figure of 2,525,105 tons. 
September had 30 days, while August 
had 31. Production in September, 
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1929, was 3,496,454. For nine 
months of the current year, output 
has been 25,744,941 tons, as com- 
pared with 32,682,700 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1929 and 
27,783,662 tons in 192: 

Relating production to potential 
capacity, operations in September 
were 53.8 per cent, against 57.8 per 
cent one month before and 83.3 per 
cent in September, 1929. 

Active blast furnaces on Sept. 30 
totaled 126, against 137 on August 
31 and 144 on July 3 Since March, 
58 furnaces have been removed from 


RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 
19307 1929* 1928t 





January 65.0 79.0 66.8 
February 72.1 82.2 72.5 
March 74.5 85.5 74.8 
April 75.4 87.4 76.8 
May 74.2 89.8 77.0 
June 69.3 88.5 74.4 
July 60.3 87.2 71.8 
August 57.8 86.4 73.3 
September 53.8 83.3 74.1 
October ee 82.6 78.9 
November “sath 75.8 79.8 
December... 65.5 78.8 


+Based on capacity of 51,490,790 tons 
Dec. 31, 1929; *on capacity of 51,069,- 
895 tons; ton capacity of 50,329,750 tons. 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute. 
blast, 2 each in April and May, 18 
each in June and July, 7 in August 
and 11 in September. The 126 oper- 
ating stacks was the smallest since 
December, 1921, when 123 were 
making iron. During September, 2 
merchant furnaces were blown out 
and none blown in; of the nonmer- 


SEPTEMBER PIG TRON PRODUC- 


TION 
Total 
No. in blast tonnage made 
last day Non- 
of month Mer- mer- 
Sept. Aug. chant chant 
Ohio Ot 30 65,604 429,300 
Pennsylvania 45 45 55,143 714,541 
Alabama ...... 11 13 105,460 56,307 
Illinois _ 11 12 73,227 150,937 
New York .... 7 ‘ 55,095 60,283 
Colorado .... 2 2) 
Indiana ........ 8 9 | 
Maryland ... 4 4 } 7,487 297,500 
Virginia ..... 1 1 | 
Wisconsin 0 0) 
Kentucky . 0 1) 
Massachusetts 1 1 | 
Tennessee . 0 O} 17,536 81,635 
Utah 1 1 | 
West Virginia 3 3) 
Michigan 4 4 } 
Minnesota . 1 2¢ 27,743 94 
Missouri . O 0 
New Jersey 0 0) 
Spiegel and ferro 
—all states 3,859 21,181 
Total 126 137 $11,154 1,865,627 


chant or steelworks class, 13 were 
blown out or banked and 4 blown 
in. 

With the Low Moor Iron Co., Low 
Moor, Va., announcing the disman- 
tling of its two furnaces, the poten- 
tial number of stacks in the country 
is reduced from 312 to 310. 

Furnaces blown in during Septem- 
ber were: In Pennsylvania: Cambria 
D and Cambria L, Bethlehem Steel 
Co. In Indiana: Madeline No. 2, In- 
land Steel Co. In Alabama: Fairfield 
No. 5, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. 

Stacks blown out or banked were: 
In Ohio: Ohio No. 5, Carnegie Steel 
Co.; Martins Ferry, Wheeling Steel 
Corp.; Trumbull Cliffs, Trumbull 
Cliffs Furnace Co. In Pennsylvania: 
Shenango Furnace Co.; Lucy No. 2, 
Carnegie Steel Co. In New York: Ni- 
agara <A., Tonawanda Iron Co.; 
Lackawanna J, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
In Alabama: Ensley Nos. 3, 4 and 6, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
In Kentucky: Ashland No. 1, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co. In Indiana: 
Madeline Nos. 2 and 4, Inland Steel 
Co. In Illinois: South Works No. 10, 
Illinois Steel Co. In Minnesota: 
Zenith, Interlake Iron Corp. 


Form American Group 
To Contest Soviet Trade 


Washington—To assemble informa- 
tion and present a united appeal in 
behalf of American industries and 
labor affected by Soviet imports, lead- 
ers of American industries most af- 
fected by the Russian program have 
organized a temporary co-operative 
committee known as “Joint Confer- 
ence on Unfair Russian Competition.” 

This committee will serve as a 
clearing house for information on the 
importation of Soviet products. In- 
dustries represented on the commit- 
tee are manganese, lumber, matches, 
sausage casing, glue and coal. It is 
expected that wheat and fur will be 
added. 

J. Carson Adkerson, ‘ president, 
American Manganese Producers asso- 
ciation, 501 Fifth avenue, New York, 
is chairman of the committee. 


Ford Plant To Melt Autos 
with 400-ton Open Hearth 


To facilitate the melting down of 
scrap automobiles, the Ford Motor 
Co., Detroit, has ordered a 400-ton 
tilting open-hearih steel furnace from 
the Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. This is expected to 
be the largest open-hearth furnace in 
operation in the United States and 
will be especially equipped to be 
charged with crushed automobiles 
taken off the dis-assembly line at 
Fordson. 





Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Alfred J. Bragg, Head of Egleston Bros. & Co. Inc., Large Eastern Iron and Steel Jobber 


NE of the youngest executives in 

the jobbing trade heads one of 
oldest warehousing concerns in the 
United States, third largest in metropoli- 
tan New York. 


T the age of 17 he became shipping 

clerk, three years later a partner, 

and upon the death of his father assumed 
active charge at 24. 


CTIVE in association work, he was 

made president this year of the 
New York Iron and Steel association, 
a local jobbers’ society. 





in to learn the business from its foundation and became 
years old takes to itself another jobber aged 38 shipping clerk at $10 per week. He remained in that de- 
and becomes the third largest iron and steel partment for about two and a half years. He then entered 
warehouse company in the New York metropoli- the business office, where he discharged various duties 

tan district, the merger becomes unique in this day of and later became identified with the sales department. 

amalgamations. But when the resultant company has at In 1916, with his brother, Edward H. Bragg, he was 


HEN an iron and steel jobbing concern 101 


its head a man but 36 years old, it becomes increasingly taken into the partnership and upon the death of the 
evident that the day of the younger executive truly has father two years later, Albert H. Bragg at the age of 24 


assumed active charge of the company. His young 
shoulders carried the increased responsibilities well and 
when the need for a new and substantially larger plant 
became increasingly evident, it was his decision that 
took it from its 92-year long occupied South street loca- 
tion in Manhattan to more commodious quarters in Long 
Island City. 

Although Edward H. Bragg is not now actively engaged 


arrived. 

Such is the case with Egleston Bros. & Co. Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., organized more than 100 years ago, 
which recently absorbed Froment & Co., of Manhattan, 
the joined forces being headed by Alfred J. Bragg, born 
in 1894. One of the youngest major executives in the 
jobbing trade thus assumes increased responsibilities as 





the head of one of the oldest companies in the warehousing 
field in the United States. 

About 17 years ago Mr. Bragg became affiliated with 
Egleston Bros. & Co., then owned by his father, Albert H. 


in the business, Mr. Bragg has associated with him another 

brother, James F. Bragg, treasurer of the company. 
Long active in association work, this year he was made 

president of the New York Iron and Steel association, com- 





Bragg. He had just completed a post graduate course 
at the Mt. Vernon, N. Y., high school in 1913. He started 


prising the important jobbers of the metropolitan district. 








ERBERT E. FIELD, appointed 
vice president of the recently- 
formed Continental Roll & 
Steel Foundry Co., Chica- 

ago, as noted in Street. of July 
31, has resigned to become manager 
of roll sales for Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Field, after graduat- 
ing from college, was employed by 
Builders’ Iron Foundry, Providence, 
R. I. He next was connected with 
Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., An- 
sonia, Conn., and then became asso- 
ciated with Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 


bo 


Pittsburgh, for ten years. He re- 
signed 15 years ago to become presi- 
dent of Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and when 
this company was merged with oth- 
ers to form Continental Roll & Steel 
Foundry Co., he was elected vice 
president. 
omnes 

Warren Maxwell, assistant super- 
intendent, Dodge works, Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, has been promoted to 
superintendent, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of F. J. Oakes. 


Mr. Maxwell was born in Rockville, 
Ind., in 1899 and obtained his school 
ing at Wabash college, Marion Mili- 
tary academy and was. graduated 
from United States Naval academy, 
Annapolis. He became affiliated with 
Link-Belt sales department in 1922 
and seven years later was made as- 
sistant superintendent. 
oad 
E. W. Kopke, former vice presi- 
dent and manager, Fulton Iron 
Works, St. Louis, has been elevated 
to the presidency, succeeding H. J. 
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Steinbreder, who was made chairman 
of the board. The board also elected 
Joseph W. Lewis vice president, and 
re-elected G. J. Kienzle secretary and 
R. E. Adams was named 


treasurer. 
assistant 


assistant secretary and 
treasurer, a2 new office. 
io uw & 
Richard Stevens, assistant mechan- 
ical engineer, has been appointed 
master mechanic to succeed Frank 
J. Kennedy. 
co. ce ag 
Clifford S. Stilwell has been appoint- 
ed sales manager, Warner & Swasey 
Co. with headquarters at the home 
office in Cleveland. Mr. Stilwell has 
peen associated with this company 





Clifford S. Stilwell 


since his graduation from Denison 
university in 1912, when he began as 
special apprentice in the works at 
Cleveland. Following two years as re- 
presentative in the Chicago and De- 
troit offices he was made _ district 
manager in Detroit in 1915. He as- 
sumed his new duties Oct. 1. 
Ooo 

Arthur S. Cummings was recently 
made sales promotion and advertis- 
ing manager for American Mono- 
rail Co., Cleveland. 

oad 

W. G. McFadden, identified with 
the Detroit sales office of the West 
Leechburg Steel Co., Pittsburgh, for 
about five years, has been appointed 
Manager of that office, to succeed 
a oe Findley, who recently was 
made general sales manager of the 
company. 

William R. Kuhn has been trans- 
ferred from Hartford, Conn., where 
he had been New England district 
Manager, to Pittsburgh in charge of 
district sales there. He has been 
succeeded by R. J. Swan, recently as- 
sistant district manager at Chicago. 

Norman H. Halls, formerly asso- 
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ciated with the General Fireproofing 
Co. at St. Louis, has succeeded M1 
Swan at Chicago. 

O O O 

Otto Becker has been appointed 
assistant superintendent, Mystic Iron 
Works, Everett, Mass., to succeed 
James H. Kennedy, resigned, as 
noted in Street, of Sept. 18. 

Oscar R. Kroell has been appointed 
chief mechanical engineer, New Eng 
land Fuel & Transportation Co., Bos- 
ton, and Mystie Iron Works. 

John Drewson has been appointed 
manager of New England Coal & 
Coke Co., Boston, New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co., and Mystic 
Iron Works. 

ey as 

D. H. Miller, formerly with the 
sales department, Pittsburgh Cruci 
ble Steel Co., Pittsburgh, is now with 
Hausman & Wimmer Co., Pittsburgh, 
in charge of billet and slab sales. 

cy bP 

B. F. Mercer, general superin 
tendent, Union Steel Casting Co., 
Pittsburgh, subsidiary of Blaw-Knox 
Co., has been elected vice president 
of the Union company. 

ie ts Wy 

A. Backstrom has been placed in 
charge of the Seminole, Okla., 
branch shop, American Iron & Ma 
chine Works, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
to succeed V. R. Mattingly. 

ey So 

A. S. Webb has been made secre- 
tary-treasurer, Specialty Tool Corp., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., manufacturer 
of oil field drilling equipment. He 
succeeds George Powers. 


F. H. Maloney, St. Louis manager, 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
has resigned to become _ associated 
with the Campbell Industrial Win 
dow Co., New York. 

es? 

George E. Kincaid, works manager 
of the Oil Well Supply Co. at Oil City, 
Pa., has resigned. He has been suc- 
ceeded by B. T. Enos, formerly as- 
sistant manager. Mr. Kincaid had 
been connected with the Oil Well com 
pany for 30 years. 

O OO 

Charles C. Plummer, formerly 
Chicago district manager, R. H 
Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, has-be 
come manager of the Chicago sales 
office of Bigelow-Liptak Corp., De 
troit, manufacturer of suspended fur 
nace walls and arches. 

W. D. Dreiske, formerly affiliated 
with the Chicago office of Bigelow 
Liptak Corp., has been transferred to 
Detroit as sales engineer. 


rm 


ro“ 


| 

F. S. Macourek, for the past 13 
years, secretary-treasurer, Vichek 
Tool Co., Cleveland, resigned Oct. 1, 
to retire from active business. 

E. C. Koster, vice president and 
factory manager, has been made ex- 


ecutive vice president, D. B. Wilson, 
secretary, H. F. Vichek, treasurer, 
and J. C. Wattleworth, formerly as- 
sistant factory manager, was made 
factory manager. 

is G's) 

C. S. Powers, formerly connected 
with the Detroit sales office, Republic 
Steel Corp., Youngstown, O., has been 
appointed district sales manager at 
Tulsa, Okla., in charge of the recent- 
ly-established sales office. His terri- 
tory will include Oklahoma and a por 
tion of Kansas. 

cs GE 

G. S. Lovell, formerly representa 
tive at Kansas City, Mo., for J. A. 
Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, builder 





Herbert E. Field 


of wood working machinery, has 
has been appointed manager, Machine 
Tool & Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla. J. E. 
Manchester, former manager, has 
been made assistant to Mr. Lovell. 
cae ae 

Ray H. Morris, district manager 
for the past three years for Brace- 
Mueller- Huntley Ine., Rochester, 
N. Y., resigned Oct. 1 to become af- 
filiated with the sales staff of Daven- 
port Machine Tool Co. Ine., Roches- 
ter. His territory will include New 
York, southern New England and 
northern New Jersey. 

ee Se 

H. N. Haskell, formerly connected 
with American Bridge Co., and Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, was 
appointed works manager Sept. 20, 
of the Ingalls plant, South Birming- 
ham, Ala., of Ingalls Iron Works Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., structural fabrica 
tor. He succeeds the late J. E. Mil 
lar, whose death was noted in Sree! 
of Sept. 25. 

H. L. Maxwell, for the past four 
years associate professor of chemical 


engineering and research associate in 
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the engineering experiment station at 
Purdue university, has resigned to 
become research metallurgist with Du 
Pont Ammonia Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. While at Purdue Mr. Maxwell 
had charge of metallography and heat 
treatment courses. He also conducted 
a consulting practice in connection 
with corrosion resistant alloys, heat 
treatment of machine parts and spe- 
cialized in welding problems. 
eke 
D. W. Ardiana, formerly connected 
with the Kay-Brunner Steel Products 
Co., Los Angeles, has been appointed 
representative for the Mechanical Pat- 
tern & Foundry Co. Inc., Los Angeles, 
to succeed F. J. Britts. 


ce es 
Elmer D. Moak has been appointed 
general manager, Moak Machine & 
Tool Co., Port Huron, Mich., to suc- 
ceed his father, the late Eugene H. 
Moak, who held that office since the 
company’s inception. 
oad 


Harry B. Royer, an employe of the 
Steelton, Pa., plant of Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., for 20 
years past, was on Sept. 20 appoint- 
ed superintendent of transportation 
at Steelton to succeed the late J. H. 
McDonald, whose death was noted in 
STEEL of Oct. 2. 

i ee 

Adolph A. Wagner, treasurer of 
the A. F. Wagner Architectural Iron 
Works, Milwaukee, has been elected 
vice president and general manager 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of William F. Eichfeld. 
He is the son of Adolph F. Wagner, 
founder and president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Eichfeld is establishing a 
new structural steel and ornamental 
iron plant with his son, W. Kenneth 
Eichfeld, under the name of William 
F. Eichfeld & Son Co. 


is 2 (OS 
Wharton Clay, architectural and 
contracting engineer, has become 
affiliated with Truscon Steel Co., 


Youngstown, O. He will promote serv- 
ice, make contacts with larger projects 
involving building products, and will 
develop fields for the application of 


new merchandising ideas. He has 
been, successively, sales engineer, 
United States Gypsum Co., commis- 


sioner of the Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers, organizer of the Na- 
tional Council for Better Plastering, 
has contributed articles to business pa- 
pers and has written several books on 
metal lath, plastering, etc. 
ia 4a 

W. R. Cunnick, recently district 
manager at Detroit for the Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has been 
appointed general manager of sales of 
the consolidated strip and strip sheet 
departments with headquarters at 
Weirton. 

L. T. Lott, recently assistant gen- 
eral manager of the strip steel depart- 
ment, has been made assistant to Mr. 


34 


Cunnick, who has been succeeded at 
Detroit by A. C. Childs, former assist- 
ant manager there. 

A. J. Holmes, formerly with Seneca 
Iron & Steel Co. and W. H. Davis, for- 
merly with the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., both at Detroit, have been added 
to the Detroit office of the Weirton 
Steel Co. 

eos | oka 

J. B. De Wolf, formerly assistant 
manager, tin plate division, Republic 
Steel Corp., Youngstown, O., has been 
appointed manager of sales, Phila- 


Obitu 


OHN C. REED, 83, former plant 

manager and former general su- 

perintendent of foundries, Stand- 

ard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
now American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., died Oct. 1 at his home 
in that city. Mr. Reed entered the 
foundry industry in 1883 when he 
went into the business for himself 
doing jobbing and _ stove foundry 
work. He began his connection with 
the Standard Sanitary company ten 
years later where he rose through 
many positions. He was also con- 
sulting engineer and a member of 
the board of directors. His son, 


Henry M. Reed, is president of the 


Standard Sanitary company. 
O O O 
Sydney R. Russel, secretary, Russel 
Steel Construction Co. Detroit, was 
drowned in Lake St. Clair, Sept. 17. 


O O OO 


S. H. Wightman, vice president, 


Portland Concrete Machines Co., 
Chicago, died Oct. 2. 
i i 4a 


William A. Johnson, sales manager, 
Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tub- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, died Oct. 4. 

oo go 

Richard Hathaway Edmunds, 73, 
founder and editor of the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, Baltimore, died Oct. 4. 

a se 

William <A. Porter, 70, secretary- 
treasurer, Wetter Numbering Machine 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently. 


ses ee 
John Patton, treasurer, North 
Wales Foundry Co. Ine., North 


Wales, Pa., died Sept. 20. 
fey, eg! 


J. Will Johnson, 61, vice presi- 
dent, Pyle-National Co., Chicago, 
railroad equipment manufacturer, 


died Oct. 2. 
nD ts ee 
Herbert U. Durant, 58, for the 
past 15 years superintendent, Baker 
Iron Works, Los Angeles, died re- 
cently. 
ae © ee 


J. S. MeGinley, 59, international 


delphia district. He succeeds ©, Bp 
McKinley, resigned. 

C. A. Thayer has been appointeg 
chief engineer, Republic Steel Corp,, 
Youngstown, O. He has had a long 
experience with large steel and ep- 
gineering companies, his most recent 
connection having been with Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, as chief 
engineer for their Russian  steg| 
works project. From 1929 until early 
this year Mr. Thayer was chief ep- 
gineer, Gary, Ind., works, Illinois 
Steel Co., Chicago. 


aries 


vice president, Amalgamated Aggo- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers, died Sept. 29 at Pittsburgh. He 
had been connected with the metal 
workers’ association for 20 years. 
O O O 
Edwin P. Moritz, 57, mechanical en- 
gineer, died at Scarsdale, N. Y., Sept. 
29. Until about one year ago, Mr. 
Moritz, who was a native of St. Louis, 
was connected with the International 
Combustion Engineering Corp., New 
York. 
OO QO 
James H. Reed Jr., 46, president 
and director, American Die & Forge 
Co., Swissvale, Pa., died Oct. 4 at New 
York. He also was vice president and 
treasurer of the American Mine 
Equipment Co. 
cs 4 4a 
Frederick Charles Thompson, 60 
treasurer and manager of the Michi- 
gan Sprocket Chain Co., and a resident 
of Detroit for 35 years, died Sept. 29. 
He was associated with the Michigan 
Malleable Iron Co. before associating 
himself with the Michigan Sprocket 


Co. 


SS & 
Raymond G. Bullock, 50, vice 
president and general manager, 
Olean Metal Cabinet Works Ine, 


Olean, N. Y., and former works man- 
ager of the Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., died Oct. 3 at 
Baltimore. A new plant for the Olean 
company had been completed under 
his supervision a few weeks pre- 
viously. 
OO O 

Henry Lindahl 71, president and 
founder in 1895 of the Henry Lindahl 
Foundry & Machine Co., Cicero, Il, 
died Sept. 30 at his home in Oak Park, 
Ill. He had been active in the affairs 
of his company until the day before 
his death. A native of Sweden, Mr. 
Lindahl came to this country when 11, 
and settled with his parents at Syca- 
more, Ill. After learning the machin- 
ists’ trade, Mr. Lindahl located in 
Chicago in 1880, where for many years 
he was connected with machine shops 
and foundries. 
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Here and There 


in Industry 


USTIN CO., Cleveland, archi- 
tect, engineer and _ builder, 
has several industrial build- 
ing contracts in hand 

through which several concerns are 
enlarging and bettering their plants. 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp., De- 
troit, has given the Austin Co. a con- 
tract for design and construction of 
a unit for the Continental Tool divi- 
sion at 5835 Martin avenue, Detroit, 
one story, 53 x 190 feet. The United 
States Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit, has 
given Austin a contract for a plant 
in Dearborn, Mich., one and two 
stories, 100 x 200 feet, for the manu- 
facture of precision tools. Mitchell 
& Smith Inc., Detroit, manufacturer 
of cork insulation, has contracted for 
a cooling plant unit, 46 x 120 feet. 
Other contracts include a laundry 
plant for the Pleasantville Ideal 
Laundry Inc., Pleasantville, N. Y.; 
display and storage building for the 
Contractors Machinery Exchange, 
Oakland, Calif.; woodworking plant, 
including heating, lighting and 
plumbing, 60 x 120 feet, for the 
Ideal School Supply Co., 8316 Birk- 
hoff avenue, Chicago. 
ie ae 
Wrought Iron Co. of America has 
moved its New York offices from 393 
Seventh avenue to 40 Rector street. 
oes aa 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has re- 
ceived a contract from the Interstate 
Iron Co., Virginia, Minn., for an iron 
ore screening plant. 
"a nn 


f 


ea LJ Lad 
Morewood Sales Agency has opened 
an office at 1069 Division street, Port- 
land, Oreg., to distribute electric weld- 
ing equipment. 
O OO CJ 
Milwaukee Pole Line Co. plant, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is rapidly nearing 
completion. Galvanized steel will be 
used when production gets under way. 
oe 2 ew 
Fuller Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa., 
has moved its Cincinnati office from 
the Traction buiding to Carew Tow- 
er. H. E. Martin is manager. 
ie” Sa’ fa 
Napoleon Foundry Co, Napoleon, 
0., recently organized, has taken 
over the plant of the Keenan Furnace 
Co., and has started production of 
iron castings and patterns. 
mw TF 
Zanogen Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., has been organized to 
handle the products of W. Fearne- 
hough Ltd., Sheffield, Eng., manu- 
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facturer of machine knives and shear 
blades. The latter has a machine 
shop and precision grinding depart- 
ment in Toronto for finishing its 
products and these will be expanded. 


ry rm co 


aig & 

Morel Foundry Co., 533 West 
Spokane street,-Seattle, has merged 
with the Schilling Iron & Bronze Co., 
1200 Fourth avenue south. The firm 
specializes in aluminum and bronze 
work. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, purchased an ageing oven and 
roller hearth furnace from the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for installation at 
its plant at Aleoa, Tenn. 


| 


Newark Wire Cloth Co., 351 Verona 
avenue, Newark, N. J., manufacturer 
of wire cloth for industrial purposes, 
announces manufacture of wire cloth 
of corrosion-resistant steel. This cloth 
is made in all meshes, widths and 
lengths, and can be made as fine as 
200 x 200 (40,000 openings per square 
inch). 

CJ 

Shawinigan Stainless Steel & AI 
loys Ltd., Montreal, Que., with 
foundry at Shawinigan Falls, Que., 
has begun the manufacture on a pro- 
duction basis of Nirosta metal cast- 
ings which are heat and corrosion 
resistant. The company is a li- 
censee of the Krupp Nirosta Co. Ine. 

American Foundry Co., Indian- 
apolis, has nearly completed building 
its new plant following fire destruc- 
tion of its former foundry and ex- 
pects to resume production about 
Nov. 1, with full operation by Jan. 
1. Eight buildings with 120,000 
square feet of floor space make up 
the new plant, on a site of four acres. 


Union Foundry Co., Bellingham, 
Wash., has been organized to succeed 
the Union Iron Works, 1910 Grant 
street. The new firm is composed of 
John A. Hood, former head of the 
Union Iron Works, B. M. Wood and 
George Smith, formerly connected 
with the Lidgerwood Pacifie Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


co ry rc 


A. Taylor Steel & Wire Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has been organized by Ar- 
thur P. Goldsmith to operate a ware- 
house for the sale of wire fabric and 
other products. The warehouse and 


office have been established on D 
street near Erie avenue. The com- 
pany is representative in the Phil- 
adelphia district for the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. Ine. 
Ls Ee 
William F. Eichfeld & Son Co., 
Milwaukee, is being organized to 
fabricate structural steel, architec- 
tural and ornamental iron. It is 
headed by William F. Eichfeld, for 
many years vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the A. F. Wagner 
Architectural Iron Co., Milwaukee. 
W. Kenneth Ejichfeld, his son, is as- 
sociated with him. 
ie as SE 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has plans made for an addition 
to its plant at Pittsfield, Mass., for 
the manufacture of transformer tanks. 
It will be 150 x 550 feet and 70 feet 
high and will be all-welded. Steel and 
glass on a concrete foundation will 
exclude all brick and timber. An ex- 
tension 27 x 350 feet will be used for 
offices. 
2m as 
Owen Bucket Co., Cleveland, has 
opened a branch office and ware- 
house at 36 Twenty-second street, 
Long Island City, N. Y., in charge of 
Frank W. S. Elmes. Buckets and 
parts will be kept in stock and ser- 
vice, including repairing, will be 
available. Opening of this office fol- 
lows similar establishments at Chi- 
cago and Oakland, Calif. Fifty distri- 
butors also handle the Owen buckets. 
i ae ic Oe 
L. H. Zintgraff has established a 
sales office at 907 Security building, 
St. Louis, for the sale of castings, 
drop forgings and metal stampings 
He has been appointed representative 
for the Steel Improvement & Forge 
Co., Cleveland; Globe Machine & 
Stamping Co., Cleveland; Farrel-Cheek 
Steel Foundry Co., Sandusky, 0O.; 
Terre Haute Malleable & Mfg. Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
oad 
Pipe & Tube Products Corp., New 
York, with offices in the Woolworth 
building, has been formed by J. L. 
Sussman and R. K. Senter. The for- 
mer was formerly president of Steel 
& Tubes Inc. and also the founder 
and president of Michigan Tube Co. 
until it merged with Elyria Iron & 
Steel Co., Elyria, O., Mr. Senter has 
been a dealer in nonferrous products 
in New York 
r 
Standard Sand & Machine GCo., 
Cleveland, has moved its offices from 
5151 St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, to 
549 West Washington boulevard, Chi- 
cago. The company will be operated 
as a subsidiary of the National Engi- 
neering Co., but as a separate organ- 
ization. It is planned to improve 
and further develop the company’s 
sand mixer and to specialize in sand- 
handling, sand-preparing and _ mold- 
handling equipment 
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F.o.b. PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH 
TEEL mills are casting a critical 
eye upon operating costs, ex- 
tra capacity having called for 
little attention for a number of 
A local engineer reports that 
companies, 
producers, 


months. 
never before have steel 
particularly the smaller 
been as active or as interested in the 
cost reduction work as they are at 
present. An inspection of finished 
steel prices, showing declines of as 
high as $10 a ton during the past 12 
months, reveals the reason for this 
urgency. Mills which buy  semifin- 
ished products have been doubly 
pinched by a smaller decline in prices 
of the former than of the latter. 

Profits and wages are the bene- 
ficiaries of the attack upon costs, but 
the fact cannot be overlooked that in 
many cases reduced costs have been 
brought about through the introduc- 
tion of machinery and equipment that 
have eliminated the services of a cer- 
tain number of workers. Mainte- 
nance of wage rates in such cases is 
at the sacrifice of total wages for some 
employes. 

Today, introduction of labor-saving 
equipment does not meet with the op- 
position that existed years ago when 
union labor was strong. This factor 
probably is responsible to a certain 
extent for the more active develop- 
ment of mechanical devices. One such 
machine now being built is a mechan- 
ical catcher for sheet mills that will 
eliminate the services of one or more 
“men, depending upon the width of the 
sheet, in passing the material back to 
the roller. 


Jones & Laughlin Spending 
$8,000,000 in Betterment 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
has been most active of the steel com- 
panies in improving its plant in Pitts- 
burgh proper, about $8,000,000 either 
having been expended during the past 
12 months or scheduled for the imme- 
diate future. A new bar mill and 


97 
od 


power plant comprise the most im- 
portant items of this program. An 
extension also is being added to the 
Hazelwood polishing mill. 

Old beehive coke ovens in the Ha- 
zelwood district that were abandoned 
with the introduction of the by-prod- 
uct coke system will make way for 
the new bar mill. The latter will have 
an annual capacity of about 250,000 
tons of bars annually in sizes rang- 


> 


ing from 1 to 3 inches. 


Most Steelmaking Capacity 
in Environs of Pittsburgh 


When Jones & Laughlin built at 
Aliquippa, Pa., 20 miles down the Ohio 
river from Pittsburgh, it was thought 
by some that this move spelled the 
gradual elimination of the Pittsburgh 
works. Today, the local plant is rated 
at 2,000,000 tons annual ingot capac- 
ity compared with 1,420,000 tons for 
Aliquippa. The bulk of the steelmak- 
ing capacity of all companies in the 
Pittsburgh district, however, is  lo- 
cated outside the city proper. 

Carnegie’s Duquesne plant, for ex- 
ample, is at Duquesne, Pa.; the Edgar 
Thomson works is at Braddock; and 
the Homestead works is at Munhall 
The National works of National Tube 
Co. is located at McKeesport. All of 
these plants are less than 15 miles 
from the heart of the city but are out- 
side Pittsburgh and her jurisdiction 
an important reason why the city’s 
population is only about 670,000, com- 
pared with 1,370,000 for the county 
itself. 


® 

The freight rate question remains 
to be settled to the satisfaction of 
Pittsburgh industry and the railroads. 
Testimony of the carriers on the short 
haul subject, opposing a change in the 
increase which went into effect this 
spring on short shipments of iron and 
steel products, is due at this time. 
Steel producers and consumers are to 
have an opportunity for rebuttal afte 


which the case is in the hands of the 
Pennsylvania public service commis- 
sion for decision. 

It is not thought that a final ver. 
dict will be rendered before the first 
of next year. The higher rates have 
been in effect since May 20, but if 
successful in reducing the charges the 
plaintiffs also will seek reimburse- 
ment for freight charges paid since 
that date. 

2 

Both the railroads and steel com- 
panies are protesting the proposal of 
the interstate commerce commission 
to abolish all routes to the East that 
are more than 50 per cent circuitous 
of the most direct route. The latter 
between Pittsburgh and New York is 
via the Pennsylvania railroad, 442 
miles. Among those that would be 
eliminated would be that of the New 
York Central over a more northerly 
course and the Erie through Buffalo. 
The Pennsylvania advantage on the 
Pittsburgh-New York haul, however, 
is reversed in the case of the Buf- 
falo-New York route where the New 
York Central has a direct line. 


Claim Railroads Get More 
from Coal Than Operators 


Central and western Pennsylvania 
coal operators appeared at Washing- 
ton last month to protest to the in- 
terstate commerce commission against 
existing rates on coal shipped to the 
East. This hearing followed unsue- 
cesstul attempts to induce the cat: 
riers to reduce rates voluntarily. It 
was pointed out in the testimony that 
the eastern railroads originated 346, 
000,000 tons of coal traffic last year. 

This coal, at its destination, was 
worth $1,353,000,000 but the railroads 
charged $784,000,000 for carrying it, 
while the operators who dug it Tre 
ceived only $569,000,000. Operators 
contend that the carriers receive 4 
greater percentage of the value of coal 


than of any other article except 
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grapes, which are perishable in na- 
ture. On the longer hauls into New 
England from 70 to 80 per cent of the 
consumer’s coal money goes to the 
railroads, it was charged. 

The very unsatisfactory condition 
of the soft coal industry in western 
Pennsylvania, northern West Virginia 
and eastern Ohio during the past sev- 
eral years naturally has been aggra- 
vated by the 1930 business depression. 

Coal prices have not suffered to the 
same extent as values of other com- 
modities for the simple reason that 
they had been touching bottom levels 
for some time, but the tonnage in- 
volved has been restricted. In addi- 
tion, the competition from southern 
producers, aided by the freight rate 
situation, has deprived northern op- 
erators of what they believe is their 
rightful market in the East. 


® 


Southern mines can ship coal sev- 
eral hundred miles to tidewater over 
a longer distance than most of Penn- 
sylvania to New England, thence to 
New England by water for the same 
amount or less for which Pennsyl- 
vania coal can be shipped. Coal from 
the Big Sandy district, eastern Ken- 
tucky, for example, is carried 1238 
miles to Boston for $3.47 a ton, while 
the charge from the Westmoreland 
district, southwestern Pennsylvania, 
is $4.47 for a haul of 648 miles. 

Eastern coal consuming interests, 
including the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co., are 
joining northern coal operators in 
this fight, while southern producers 
are lining up on the side of the rail- 
roads in opposing any reduction in 
present rates. 


Spending Millions for 
Coal-Cleaning Equipment 


One of the most important develop- 
ments in coal producing methods dur- 
ing recent years has been the intro- 
duction of mechanical cleaning equip- 
ment. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. now 
operates three plants employing the 
wet process and one using air clean- 
ing and cleans about 65 per cent of 
all coal sold. Carnegie Steel Co. re- 
cently contracted for a $2,000,000 coal 
washing plant at the Clairton by-prod- 
uct coke works. The plant will have 
a washing capacity of 12,000 tons 
daily. 


Sd 

Considerable public work for which 
funds are available is pending in AI- 
legheny county. About $25,000,000 is 
involved, although it is doubtful if 
the two major projects, a town hall 
and downtown subway involving $12,- 
000,000, will get under way for many 
months. 

Of chief interest to steel producers 
are three bridge jobs involving $6.- 
275,000. Bids are being asked on the 
$3,450,000 West End-North Side bridge 
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over the Ohio river and the $1,925,000 
structure to be built over the Monon: 
gahela.river at South Tenth street. 
Building has been slow in Pitts 
burgh this year as has been the case 
in most other cities. August permits 
were the fifth highest for any month 
since 1924, principally because of the 
inclusion of the $4,000,000 Gulf Refin- 
ing Co. office building project in that 
month’s total. Activities of the Gulf 
company this year have added con- 
siderable steel tonnage to books of 
Pittsburgh steel producers. 


Gulf Refining Projects 
Taking Much Steel 


The Gulf skyscraper is taking more 
than 12,000 tons of shapes, piling and 
conerete bars. An oil line to be laid 
from Texas to Pittsburgh will require 
about 100,000 tons of pipe, while about 
15,500 tons of plates have been placed 
so far for tank work in connection 
with the pipe line and refinery con- 
struction. The Gulf company also is 
buying barges for transportation of 
petroleum products, a tentative’ in- 
quiry calling for six barges requiring 
1500 tons of steel. 

This inquiry represents practically 
the sole active project in the barge 
market. It has been estimated that 
about 150 barges are in prospect based 
on requirements of river fleet opera- 
tors, but there appears no urgency to 
close on equipment. The poor de- 
mand this year for most barge build- 
ers is expected to result in good ac- 
tivity with the improvement in gen- 
eral business due to the release of or- 
ders held up for a number of months. 


® 

Possible cessation of navigation on 
the Monongahela river has’ been 
averted through an agreement reached 
by the federal government and the 
West Penn Power Co. whereby the 
latter has agreed to place the 18,900,- 
000,000 gallons in its Lake Lynn res- 
ervoir in Cheat River, W. Va., at the 
former’s disposal. In return the 
power company will receive from the 
Duquesne Light Co. any and all power 
it needs for its clients. 

The drought this year lowered sev- 
eral pool stages on the river to the 
point where a holdup on shipping was 
threatened. The particular section 
seriously affected is the 34-mile 
stretch from Brownsville to Point 
Marion through which is moved a 
large coal tonnage for consumption by 
Pittsburgh district steel companies. 

Coal comprises the leading com- 
modity in the Monongahela river 
freight shipments, amounting to 23,- 
182,128 tons last year. Failure of nay- 
igation on the Monongahela _ also 
would affect shipments down the Ohio, 
inconveniencing steel companies’ as 
far down stream as those in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., area. It is planned 
to replenish the low pools as often as 
needed to keep the river at its navi 


gation level The three pools _ be- 
recently were from %-foot to more 
than 3% feet below the crests of thei1 
dams. 

The drought indirectly has affected 
river transportation through the dam- 
age to boilers of steamers occasioned 
by the sluggish streams. The low 
water contains a greater percentage 
of acid than usual and attacks boiler 
tubes. 


®@ 

Pittsburgh recently was given a 
view of the river shipping facilities 
that shortly will be available between 
Cincinnati and New Orleans when the 
OuH10, a towboat representing the lat- 
est development in inland river craft, 
was taken on a sliort trial trip down 
the Ohio with a tow of barges. This 
boat and a sister steamer in addition 
to a fleet of steel cargo barges were 
built by the Dravo Contracting Co. 
here for the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., St. Louis. Two similar boats 
are being built by the Charles Ward 
Engineering Works, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

The venture of the Mississippi Val- 
ley company is something of a de- 
parture from present river transpor- 
tation in that fast service will be of- 
fered in the movement of packet 
freight in small special type barges 
that permit rapid coupling and dis- 
engagement at various points along 
the route. This eliminates the neces- 
sity of delaying the entire tow in or- 
der to unload portions of large. 
barges, as in former practice. 

The powerful 2000-horsepowe1 
steamers will travel 10 to 15 miles an 
hour under light loads and will ac- 
commodate 20 to 30 barges on hauls 
where speed is not an important con- 
sideration. It is possible that this 
service may be extended up the Ohio 
to Pittsburgh but at present the route 
will be between New Orleans and Cin- 
cinnati where a new $500,000 terminal 
has been erected by the Mississippi 
Valley Barge Line Co. 


Pittsburgh Hoping for 
Fair October Market 


Steel officials in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict maintain a hopeful attitude re- 
garding business. September brought 
a mild recovery in a number of steel 
products, and although the upturn 
lacked the vigor that had been hoped 
for, progressive improvement of a 
gradual degree is anticipated for the 
next 30 days. 

The lethargy in the automotive in- 
dustry has been a disappointment, but 
despite the fact that September ton- 
nage of flat rolled steel products from 
motor car builders was at practically 
the lowest level of the year, bookings 
of sheets and strip showed a gain ove} 
those of August. 

Consumer interest in future needs 
displayed considerably more life last 
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World Wants Work 
Not Leisure 


ITH 15,000,000 men or more in Eu- 

rope, Russia, Great Britain and the 

United States wanting to return to 

work, and their employers anxious to 
have them, some beautiful theories that flour- 
ish in the hey-day of prosperity are swept into 
the discard. The most common of these is that 
cheap and abundant power, to be taken from 
the earth, the sea or the air, will free men from 
the necessity of work and permit them to sup- 
port themselves in comparative idleness and 
luxury. 

The late Earl of Birkenhead, former lord 
chancellor of England, in a book completed 
shortly before his death, predicted a workless 
Utopia in a hundred years, through the release 
of atomic energy and other scientific steps. 

“No man,’’ he declared, ‘‘will grudge the one 
or two days a week he passes at work in a fac- 
tory when he considers that as its reward it 
brings him five or six days of freedom.”’ 

Here is a concept of work that has been rap- 
idly gaining with every scientific congress and 
the dissemination of news of new marvels. 
There never was a time when power was so 
available and so easily applied as it is today; 
vet there probably is more involuntary unem- 
ployment today than ever before in modern 
times, and every industrial country on the globe 
is striving by all the means at its command to 
provide work for its idle men. 


Idleness Not Ultimate Need of Man; 
Labor Is Human Necessity 


It must seem grotesque to those unfortunate 
ones in England to be told at this time by one 
of their most successful leaders that there is 
enough energy in a drop of oil to propel a 
LEVIATHAN across the Atlantic; that there are 
10,000,000 horsepower-hours in one drop of 
water, and that in a few generations there will 
be no need for their descendants to work. 

They know that there are countless units of 
heat and horsepower in the coal under their feet, 
immediately available without the need of any 
scientific legerdemain to release it, though the 
unemployment in England is most severe in the 
very spot where the coal is to be mined. How 
they wish there was some way of releasing that 
storehouse of energy to provide themselves 


with means of sustenance, comforts and lux. 
uries! 

Power by itself will not free men from work; 
the most and the best that can be expected of 
it is that rightly used it will save them from 
slavery and elevate them to the privileges and 
opportunities of using their own physical and 
mental energies normally to better advantage, 
The Puritan idea of work as a blessing is more 
in line with natural law than is the dream of 
serene idleness. The experiences of the peo- 
ple in America and India have proved this many 
times. 

Britain, not waiting for the day when power, 
theoretically, will set all its people free, is striy- 
ing diligently to find work for them. It is re- 
versing its traditional free trade _ policy; it 
wants its industries to revive, to use more power, 
thus giving 2,500,000 who are idle an oppor- 
tunity to earn their daily bread, without the 
aid of doles from the government. 


Only Opportunity for Work 


Can Prevent Business Depressions 


The banker, who addressing the American 
Bankers’ association in Cleveland last week de- 
clared that the American standard of living is 
too high for the good of the nation, probably was 
impressed with the desirability of hard work, 
instead of leisure. He represents the extreme 
reactionary opinion, which is not shared by the 
majority of bankers or industrial leaders. 
President Hoover expressed the nation’s thought 
when he said that technical progress must not 
and should not be stopped, and: 

“Science girds itself with painstaking re- 
search to find the nature and origin of disease 
and to devise methods for its prevention. That 
should be our attitude toward these economic 
pestilences. They are not dispensations of 
providence. I am confident in the faith that 
their control, so far as the causes lie within 
our own boundaries, is within the genius of mod- 
ern business.” 

Every recurring depression teaches that it is 
not leisure that is wanted, but a fair and rea- 
sonable amount of work. The American peo- 
ple have been at work for 150 years raising 
and improving their standard of living, and will 
continue to do so. Thus far technical progress 
has created new opportunities as rapidly as it 
has removed the necessity for the hardest tasks 
of manual labor. The difficult problem of the 
future will be to utilize energy to keep men 
busy, rather than to free them from all work. 
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Severity of Present Recession Mild Compared 
To That of Post War Depression 


National Industrial Conference Board, in Study of Features 


of Business Situation 


Now and 10 Years Ago, Finds 


Conditions Today Much Brighter Than in War Deflation Period 


NE dependable ray of hope has appeared 
on the otherwise gloomy horizon of busi- 
ness. Statisticians of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board have prepared 

a study of business factors by which the period 
of general depression of ten years ago is com- 
pared with the present situation, with the result 
that a considerable degree of encouragement is 
extended to the business interests of the coun- 
try. The comparisons appear in a bulletin just 
published on “‘The Current Business Depres- 
sion.” 


Changes Not So Pronounced in 1930 
As in 1920 Period 


The period of 1919-1921 is compared with that 
of 1926-30. The fact is demonstrated that the 
business pendulum does not swing through a 
perfect arc. The greater part of the decline from 
the preceding maximum, during each of these 
two periods, occurred within a few months. Dull- 
ness then ensued, and when the upward swing 
began it was by no means a counterpart of the 
decline but a very slow and gradual climb. This 
fact suggests that in the months since July, 
1929, we may have passed through the greater 
part of the decline and have about reached the 
low level to be expected in the present depres- 
sion. 

“One thing stands out very clearly,” says the 
Conference board. ‘In none of the factors pic- 
tured was the change so great in 1930 as in the 
earlier period. Whatever the antecedent infla- 
tion before the recent drop, it was far from being 
so extreme as in the unusual conditions which 
preceded the drop in 1920. As the present de- 
pression is less severe, there is good ground for 
hope that it will not be so prolonged as that of 
ten years ago.”’ 
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The report declares that the present business 
situation baffles exact understanding and pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of the psychology involved: 

“It cannot be denied that there is an under- 
current of feeling in the business world that 
the situation is worse than the newspapers seem 
willing to admit. This is in part a reaction 
against the fictitious optimism which, in the 
beginning of the decline, was sponsored by high 
authorities, both public and _ private. Many 
who register and interpret the facts of business 
are ever holding out rays of hope that the worst 
is over, that things will soon begin to mend, and 
that prosperity is at our doors waiting only for 
us to open them and bid it enter. Never before 
has there been such loud and boisterous whist- 
ling as we have passed through the dark lane 
of business decline. Editors and speakers have 
been encouraged to equip themselves with rose- 
colored spectacles and to give to all their ut- 
terances a joyous tone. It may be that at one 
time this well-organized cheerfulness material- 
ly lightened the burden, or at least diverted the 
minds of the people from the load they had to 
bear, but it is probable that any such effect has 
long since been spent and that today the de- 
pression of spirit not only corresponds to the 
depression of business but often exceeds it. 


Whispering Campaign Detrimental 
To Good Business Sentiment 


“Along with this official campaign of opti- 
mism and partly stimulated by the distress of 
public utterances, there has gone a whisper- 
ing campaign of quite a different character. 
Where business men congregate together they 
hear from one another tales of woe which make 
them view the situation darkly. They hear of 
a given concern whose product has been cut in 
half, of another perhaps that is working only 
half time, of a third that has laid off twenty 
per cent of its men, and perhaps a fourth that 








has made a ten per cent cut in wages. Out 
of this scattered evidence they unconsciously 
tend to form in their minds a picture of a sit- 
uation in which plants generally have only half 
of their accustomed output, afford to labor only 
one half of the usual opportunity, have perma- 
nently reduced working forces in large meas- 
ure, and have cut wages generally. 

“Tf one turns to the picture which trustworthy 
recorded statistics unfold, one finds that it is 
neither so hopeful as that of the wholesale 
dealers in optimism nor so despairing as that of 
the retailers of pessimism.”’ 
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Industrial Corporations Are in Good 
Liquid Financial Condition 


“ie /S 


STUDY of published balance sheets of 210 
A industrial corporations discloses a gener- 
ally more liquid position at June 30, 1930, than 
at June 30, 1929. Cash and marketable securi- 
ties show a moderate reduction, and inventories 
also decreased in dollar value. Net working 
capital decreased relatively less, but the ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities notice- 
ably improved, compared with a year earlier. 
These facts are brought out in a bulletin issued 
by Ernst & Ernst. 
Comparative figures for the entire group of 
210 companies are as follows: 


Decrease 


Per cent 
Cash and securities 3.99 
inventories 6.50 
Total current assets 7.00 
(Current liabilities 1.01 
Net working capital 3.06 


Ratio current assets to cu 


rent liabilities 





Inventories constituted 58.35 per cent of the 
companies’ net working capital at the close of 
June, 1930, as compared with 60.50 per cent 
one year earlier. The automobile group account- 
ed for approximately 19.35 per cent of the 
aggregate inventory valuation for all companies 
tabulated in 1930, and 24.12 per cent of the total 
in 1929. Excluding this group, the remaining 
200 companies showed a decline in inventories 
of less than 1 per cent as between June, 1929, 
and June, 1930. 

Considering the progressive decline in com- 
modity prices during the period, this study 
wouid tend to indicate that in most lines there 
has been little, if any, reduction in the volume 
of physical inventories at the middle of 1930, 
compared with midyear of 1929. Certain excep- 


tions probably should be made, in the case of 


such industries as automobile manufacturers. 
textiles, railroad equipment, household equip- 
ment, and possibly one or two others, where 
reductions in inventory values have been so sub- 
stantial as to indicate the probability of a reduc- 
tion in physical volume as well. 


Courage Won in Past Depressions; 


Will Win in This One 


HAT American business climbs out of de- 

pression with courage and learns its lessons 
from experiences of the past was emphasized 
in an address before the annual meeting of the 
American Bankers’ association by Alexander D. 
Noyes, financial editor, New York Times. Speak- 
ing on ‘‘The Cycle of Prosperity,’ Mr. Noyes 
said: 

“What changed the United States of 1878 
from an ‘importing country’ into a community 
whose great export surplus cut down its foreign 
debt and made resumption of species payments 
possible? Financial history will tell you that it 
was the lowering of inflated prices, the applica- 
tion of new energy and economy to home pro- 
duction, which reversed our world position and 
that these processes rose directly out of the 
panic of 1873 and the hard times of the next 
four years. 

“What brought about the American revival 
of 1898 and 1900, when our manufacturers for 
the first time captured the markets of the world? 
The answer is, our producers and wage earners 
had learned the lessons taught by the panic of 
1893 and by the grinding trade depression of 
1894 and had outstripped Europe in the race for 
economical manufacture. 

“What caused the famous outburst of Ameri- 
can prosperity in 1925, when our markets of 
1921 and 1922 had been talking of industrial 
ruin from the crash in staple prices and the 
nation-wide ‘frozen credits’? 

“Does anyone question for a moment that 
those bitter experiences of deflation days were 
the direct and immediate occasion? 

“We are about to enter now on another and 
precisely similar chapter of experience. Let us 
not overlook the fact that, in all these previous 
epochs of revival, our industrial achievement 
was not based merely on application of new and 
aggressive methods, but on courageous recog- 
nition of fallacies and blunders. 

“When we may look for the new chapter of 
prosperity, how long the present atmosphere of 
gloom and discouragement will last, is a ques- 
tion for the prophets. Yet the change from such 
a situation has in our past almost invariably 
come With suddenness; it has usually come when 
the spirit of pessimism was almost at its worst.” 
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Business Moving Forward 


At Slower Pace 


ITH September in the background and the 

final quarter one week old, American busi- 
ness finds itself steadfastly battling for im- 
provement, but making slow progress. Six 
weeks ago, when activity stood at low ebb, op- 
timists and pessimists alike were in agreement 
that September would witness an upturn. But 
September has come and gone, and while it 
brought some slight gains, the improvement was 
much less than expected by the majority of in- 
dustrial leaders. 

It is doubtful whether the indices of indus- 
trial production for September will show a gain 
over August. Operations in the steel industry 
were slightly increased during the month, the 
rate at one time mounting to 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity. However, other important industries, 
including the automotive, failed to show any 
improvement over August’s poor position. Car 
loadings, which are indicative of industrial ac- 
tivity, gained in a promising manner after the 
Labor day interruption, but in the third week 
of the month they dropped again. The gen- 
eral situation at the end of the month was 
somewhat uncertain, due to doubt as to whether 
the small gains of mid-September could be main- 
tained. 


Absence of Spectacular Improvement 
Proves Disappointing 


Fortunately this uncertainty is grounded on 
nothing more alarming than a slight slacken- 
ing in the pace of business recovery. Many 
business observers have maintained right along 
that progress would be marked by alternative 
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BRADSTREETS’ INDEX 


Average of Wholesale Commodity Prices 
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advances and relapses. Too much importance 
should not be attached to the present apparent 
let-up in activity. 

Commodity prices continue to hold a key po- 
sition in the business situation. Several of the 
well known price indices turned upward six 
weeks ago, while others have continued to swing 
lower or to remain practically stationary. 
Within the past few weeks a number of the 
indices which had turned upward dropped 
slightly, indicating that the trend of priees is 
not yet firmly established. These irregularities 
seem to be viewed with concern by many busi- 
ness leaders who feel that a definite firming 
tendency in commodity prices would stimulate 
buying and help to break the present attitude 
of watchful waiting. 


Current Trend in Commodity Prices 
Marked by Irregularities 


However, while the price situation is shroud- 
ed in doubt, the signs for early clarity are more 
promising. Bradstreet’s index for Oct. 1 stood 
at $10-30 as compared with $10.43 Sept. 1 and 
$10.45 on Aug. 1. 

STEEL’S composite of 14 iron and steel prod- 
ucts still is drifting downward, due primarily 
to belated softness in pig iron. On the other 
hand, prices of finished steel are firming in 
what appears to be a good bid for stabilization. 
STEEL’S composite stood at $32.52 on Oct. 1 as 
compared with $32.56, the average for all of 
September. Iron and steel prices now are ap- 
proaching the critical period of the present test. 
If quotations for finished steel remain steady 
at or near present levels and if the deflating of 
pig iron now in progress is completed promptly, 
the stage will be set for a clear-cut determi 
nation of future price policy. 

Business is trying hard to hold what it has 
gained. Right now there is a slackening in 
the rate of recovery. This is not unexpected. 
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Steel and Iron Exports Gain Sharply; 


Imports Lower in August 


America’s foreign trade for August, reported 
in these columns two weeks ago, was surpris- 
ing in many respects, but not more so than the 
figures on iron and steel imports and exports 
just released by the department of commerce. 
Exports in August rose to 151,235 tons from 
131,772 in July, while imports dropped from 
39,700 in July to 35,387 tons in August. The 
increase in exports interrupts a steady decline 
from a peak of 238,333 tons in March, the high- 
est point attained in 1930. It will be noted 
that the excess of exports over imports has been 
diminishing since early in 1929. 


Business Failures in September Gain, 


But Liabilities Are Less 


Commercial failures during September rose 
slightly to 1963, according to the compilation 
of R. G. Dun & Co. This compares with 19138 
in August and 2028 in July and represents an 
increase of 2.6 per cent over the August total. 
At the same time the liabilities dropped 4.5 per 
cent to a total of $46,947,021, compared with 
$49,180,000 in August and $39,830,000 in July. 
At this time last year failures were at about 
1600 per month and liabilities at about $33, 
000,000. The number of business failures has 
been decreasing rather steadily since January, 
with the total hovering around 2000 since May. 
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Basic Pig Iron Quotations Lower; Steel 
Scrap Higher in September 


The relation between basic pig iron and heavy 
melting steel changed again in September, ac- 
cording to the monthly averages of basic iron, 
valley furnace, and heavy melting steel scrap, 
Pittsburgh, compiled by STEEL. Basic iron, 
which stood at $18.50 for many months and de- 
clined in August to $18, slipped further to 
$17.75 in September. At the same time, heavy 
scrap, Which had turned upward in August 
again gained in September, the average for that 
month being $15.70, as compared with $15.19 in 
August. Recent declines in pig iron are con- 
sidered as belated adjustments caused by com- 
petition in certain market centers. Scrap is more 
uncertain than it was a few weeks ago. 


Prices of Steel Bars and Basic Iron 
Decline; Steel Is Steadier 


During the first week of October, steel prices 
exhibited more firmness than those of pig iron. 
Nevertheless the averages for steel bars and 
basic pig iron for September, as compiled by 
STEEL, showed declines from the August aver- 
ages. Quotations for steel bars, Pittsburgh 
base, declined from $34 in July and $33 in Au- 
gust to $32 in September. Some authorities 
believe there is sufficient resistance to further 
softness to prevent appreciable declines in Oc- 
tober. Belated adjustments carried the aver- 
age for basic iron, valley furnace, from $18 in 
August to $17.75 in September. At present it 
appears as if stabilization will be reached in 
steel before it appears in pig iron prices. 
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This is Number Eight of a Series of Advertisements 


THE COLD FINISHED STEEL BAR 
INDUSTRY DELIVERS PRE- 
CISION AND PERFECTION 


Quicker deliveries — better machinability— 
uniform quality—uninterrupted production 
—undivided responsibility—these are the 
reasons that hard-headed manufacturers, 
with an eye on profits, use COLD FINISHED 
STEEL BARS. Their decisions are influenced, 
perhaps, by the expressed preference of the 
manufacturer of automatic screw machines, 
as well as the operators, for the use of ‘‘cold 
drawn”’ steel in their machines to attain 
the best results. The lessons of time, the 
teachings of experience, all point 


to the same conclusion. 


“The Rapid Duplication of Machined Steel Parts at 
Lowest Cost Continues to Depend Upon That Perfection 
and Precision Which Only the Cold Finishing Processes 
Can Give” 


THE COLD FINISHED 
STEEL BAR INDUSTRY 
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Car Loadings of Revenue Freight Drop; 
Decline Less Than Estimated 


After recovering nicely from the Labor day 
week-end of inactivity, loadings of revenue 
freight dropped slightly in the week ending 
Sept. 20 to 952,512 cars. This downward trend 
at this stage of the month is contrary to the 
tendency a year ago, when loadings climbed 
steadily from Labor day to a peak in the first 
week of October. While the freight volume 
for the week of Sept. 20 is disappointing in view 
of experience in 1929, it is considerably above 
the preliminary estimate for that week, which 
was 945,000 cars, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway association. 
The freight volume of the next few weeks will 
be watched with interest. 





Composite of Prices Sags Due To 
Adjustments in Pig Iron 


Quotations of steel and iron products have 
not yet reached the stage of stabilization which 
is necessary before STEEL’S composite of 14 steel 
and iron commodities may be expected to turn 
upward. The composite stood at $32.52 as of 
Oct. 1, after sliding down gradually from an avy- 
erage of $32.65 for the month of September. 
Recent declines have been caused primarily by 
adjustments in pig iron prices. Steel quota- 
tions have stiffened appreciably and have not 
contributed to the downward trend of the com- 
posite for several weeks. The index is 10 per 
cent below last year’s figure and is less than 
half of the corresponding price for October, 
1920. 
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A battery of rotary carburizing furnaces 


used to 


treat the camera parts 


Motion Pictures Are Finding Use 
in Training Mechanics 


ONG involved directions given to 
chanic to instruct him in the performance 
of some intricate operation never has con- 
stituted, even at its best a satisfactory or eco- 


nomic system of teaching. This 
fact has been emphasized particu- 
larly in cases where the mechanic 
came from a foreign land, or pre- 
viously was employed by some com- 
pany in one of its plants located in 
a foreign country. 

Imitation has been one of the 
simplest methods of teaching a per- 
son to perform a task. To make use 
of this method and to combat the 
difficulty of involved directions, the 
motion picture now is being used in 
industry to portray these details 
graphically and to supplement writ- 
ten and oral specifications. Experi- 
ence has shown that a motion pic- 
ture will convey the procedure of 
doing a job more quickly and com- 
pletely than will a typewritten or 
verbal instruction. Therefore, films 
can be used advantageously to ac- 
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BY J. B. NEALEY 


a me- 





Section of film used to 


instruct mechanics in 
manufacturing met h- 
ods for camera parts 


company engineering specifications 
blue prints of tools and materials, feed, speeds 
and similar data of importance to the mechanic. 
One of the pioneers in the use of motion pic- 


covering 


tures in this field, as well as manu- 
facturers of the equipment used is 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. This company recently has 
been extending its plant facilties in 
foreign countries for the manufac- 
ture of cameras, film, and other pho- 
tographic equipment. In _ tooling 
these plants for production, special 
written specifications and instruc- 
tions were prepared for each opera- 
tion involved. 

However for international use, it 
was found that such special instruc- 
tions and specifications were of lim- 
ited value. Difficulties occurred 
through the lack of exact equivalents 
in translation and especially with 
technical shop terminology, and it 
was found advisable to make motion 
pictures of each machine while in 


operation. One long film was used 





for a number of machines, and suit- 
able captions were interspersed to 
identify the several different oper- 
ations with the written specifications 
already mentioned. This film proj- 
ected in the foreign plants gave the 
foremen and operators an immedi- 
ate and a comprehensive grasp, not 
only of the equipment and general 
method of manufacture, but also of 
the essential details, thereby prov- 
ing an invaluable aid. 

In general, the plan used in these 
pictures was to show first a title 
which identified the operation and 


the rear of the press while the scrap 
is blown into a box at the left of 
the press. The presses in this division 
are all equipped with non-repeat 
mechanisms and guards which swing 
across in front of the dies when the 
press is tripped to push operators 
hands away should they be a little 
slow at any time. The non-repeat- 
ing device consists of a safety clutch 
which will not alloy the press to 
repeat no matter how long the trea- 
dle is held down. 

The next operation is to stamp and 
pierce the flange, the blanks being 





Continuous washer and dryer where a solution of caustic at 160 degrees Fahr. 
is used to rinse the parts 


‘“‘keyed it’’ into the written specifi- 
cation, following up with a ‘“‘close- 
up” of the material or part before 
and after the operation. Next a title 
was used to give briefly the material 
and equipment data. A long shot 
of the operation cycle was then giv- 
en to show the arrangement and 
layout, concluding with a close-up of 
the principal cycle to show the de- 
tails. 
Visual Instruction Valuable 


Manufacture of the 16-millimeter 
reels for the new small size movie 
camera will serve to show how this 
idea is carried out, and it requires 
little imagination to grasp the great 
value of visual instruction through 
motion pictures in contrast with the 
difficulty of getting a quick and com- 
prehensive grasp of all these details 
as covered by the following descrip- 
tion: 

“The side disks or flanges are 
made from aluminum blanks. The 
first operation is to trim to size and 
perforate the round or square hole 
in the center. This is performed on 
a punch press, the seated operator 
filling a tray on the front of the 
press from the original packing case 
and feeding from the tray.’ 

Additional information of value on 
this operation is that air blows the 
trimmed and perforated blank 
through a chute into a tote box at 


a> 


placed in tote boxes on high lift 
trucks to the left of the press, while 
the finished -blanks are blown 
through a chute into tote boxes at 
the rear. Then the flanges are burred 
and embossed. 

The hub is blanked in an inclin- 
able press. The material is the same 
as for the flanges with gray finish 
except that it comes in flat sheets 
111/16-inches by 74 inches, 28 
sheets making 1000 pieces. The op- 
erator feeds the press from. the 
original packing cases, and disposes 
of scrap to the floor on the left, 
while the blanked pieces drop 
through the press into trays placed 
on the floor. 


Hub Formed on Punch Press 


The hub is formed in two opera- 
tions on a punch press. The formed 
pieces, after the first operation, be- 
ing blown into trays at the rear of 
the press through a chute from which 
they are picked up and taken to an- 
other press for the second forming 
operation. 

Washing consists of putting the 
parts through a combination washer 
and dryer of sheet steel about 30 
feet long and 3 feet wide. It is di- 
vided into three parts, washing, rins- 
ing and drying. The drying com- 
partment is heated with gas burn- 
ers and the whole is equipped with 
a traveling chain conveyor which 


protrudes from either end to form 
loading and unloading tables. An- 
other chain type conveyor runs par- 
allel and close to the main conveyor 
in the washing compartment and the 
parts are held between the two to 
keep them from being knocked about 
by the sprays. 

A solution of caustic soda, 2% 
pounds to 50 gallons of water at 
160 degrees Fahr. is pumped 
through nozzles to form the sprays, 
Clean water at 150 degrees Fahr. 
is used for rinsing. Jets of air from 
perforated pipes blow off excess 
water and six burners keep the dry- 
ing section at 450 degrees Fahr. 
For the tops and bottoms of the 
reels a solution of sodium cyanide is 
used as a rinse. 


Assemblies Performed Manually 


The bench assemblies of one 
flange to each hub is_ performed 
manually at a bench by a girl opera- 
tor. The hub and flanges are 
sprayed with a special black paint, 
specially developed for the purpose, 
Next the inside of the round hole 
flanges are sprayed. In this opera- 
tion, a spray hood outfit equipped 
for two girls is provided which in- 
cludes gun-type sprayers, trays, 
masks, ete. The air pressure for 
the spray is 75 to 80 pounds and 
the 5-gallon tank is under a pressure 
of 25 to 30 pounds. The hoods are 
provided with gages showing pres- 
sures from the tank and spray lines. 
The operator secures a hub and 
flange from the tray, adjusts his 
mask, sprays the flanges and disposes 
of them on a tray which is on a port- 
able bench at the side of the hood. 

The parts are baked after being 
sprayed and the whole setup of spray 
booths and bake ovens is in a single 
room built specially for these opera- 
tions. The five spray booths are 
placed along two walls and the five 
ovens along the others. All paint 
laden air from the sprays is drawn 
through excelsior lined partitions in 
the hoods by motor fan and exhaust- 
ed outside the building, the excelsior 
absorbing the paint. Fresh air is 
sucked in from the outside by an- 
other fan and distributed through- 
out the room by a duct with eight 
openings. 

Four periodic ovens and one con- 
tinuous-type oven are provided, all 
of sheet metal construction and gas 
heated. The continuous oven which 
is used for parts that can be dipped 
instead of sprayed is about 15 feet 
long, 10 feet high and 4 feet wide 
and is equipped with two parallel 
chains with rods suspended between 
them at short intervals. This conveyor 
rises from the bottom to the top on 
the outside of the oven before it 
enters, this portion being exposed for 
convenience in loading and unload- 
ing. Inside the oven the conveyor 
descends and rises seven times on 4 
series of rollers, returning to the 
loading end in a separate compart- 
ment at the bottom. It is operated 
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by a 14 -horsepower motor through 
a speed reduction gear train. 

Heat is supplied by two atmos- 
pheric gas pipe burners located close 
to the bottom and extending almost 
across the oven. A temperature of 
400 degrees Fahr. is automatically 
maintained with a temperature con- 
troller wired to a mctor-operated, 
two-position valve in the gas supply 
line. There is also a _ recording 
pyrometer of the disk type. The 
paking interval is two hours and the 
oven has a capacity of 6000 pieces in 
§ hours. 

Safety devices of all kinds are 
used including two fire fighting bot- 
tles equipped with fusible links which 
are mounted just in front of and 
above the oven. If the oven or room 
temperature rises above the limit, 
the links let go and the chemical 
is sprayed over the booths and into 
the oven. At the same time all the 
fan motors and the circulation of air 
are stopped. Furthermore, if the 
motors of the fans exhausting the 
products of combustion from _ the 
oven should fail the gas supply is 
automatically turned off by a sole- 
noid valve. Pilot lights are supplied 
to keep the. burners going when the 
gas supply is on and this gas supply 
cannot be turned on until the pilots 
have been relighted. 


Assembled on Punch Press 


The final assembly of the reel is 
accomplished on a punch press with 
two dies. The operator secures a 
hub and square hole flange and posi- 
tions it on the die. He places the 
jig around the hub, puts a round 
hole flange on the jig, then trips 
the press for assembly, moves the 
reel with the jig left onto die No. 
2 and rivets. He disposes of the reel 
by placing it on a tray on a high 
lift truck at the right of the press. 
Inspection for running out of true 
consists in putting the reel on a 
spindle with a balance wheel, and 
twirling it. 


The assembled reels are sprayed 
again and baked after which they 
are inspected and gaged, the bot- 
toms and covers put on, and a film 
put in and threaded through a slot 
for final inspection. 


Another product, reel ends for 
film reels in the ordinary roll film 
camera, are formed from metal 
strips in 8 operations, 8 punch 
presses set in a row being used. 
They are formed several to a strip, 
with blanking as the last operation. 
The first four operations are form- 
ing to raise the hub and then fol- 
low in order perforating, bell mouth- 
ing, stamping and blanking. These 
presses make 198 revolutions per 
minute and are operated at 90 per 
cent of capacity. 

The reel ends or flanges are then 
blued and rust-proofed in a battery 
of rotary, gas-fired furnaces, each 
about 6 feet long and 4 feet in diam- 
eter. These furnaces are of the tilt- 
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ing type and consist of an outer 
shell of refractory lined steel enclos- 
ing a metal retort which is rotated 
by motor through a speed reduction 
gear train. A vent in the top of the 
shell permits the products of com- 
bustion to escape into a common 
duct serving the entire battery from 
whence they are exhausted to the 
outside of the building. 


Gas-Air Mixture Used 


A series of burners in the bottom 
of each is supplied with a gas-air 
mixture of the proper ratio for com- 
plete combustion, air being supplied 
at 1% pounds and gas at 4-inch pres- 
sure. An overhead monorail serves 
the entire line and is used for han- 
dling the material. Each furnace 


of which T. R. Heyward Jr., of the 
Duraloy Co., Pittsburgh is chairman, 
will meet Oct. 24 at the Graybar build- 
ing, New York. Uniform cost account- 
ing for alloy foundries will be dis- 
cussed by H. S. Bartholomew, cost 
engineer. 


Lighting Code Lists Need 
for Better Illumination 


Development of better lighting facil- 
ities and greater knowledge of the 
science of illumination has brought 
about a revision of the “Code for 
Lighting Factories, Mills and Other 
Work Places” sponsored by the Illu- 
minating Engineering society and ap- 





Continuous gas-fired furnace for dipping and baking japan on camera parts 


ied 


will process 750,000 parts daily, the 
heating period being 3 hours and 
the temperature 800 degrees Fahr. 
The flanges are then assembled to 
the wooden spindles. 


Steel Founders to Meet 
in New York Oct. 22-23 


The Steel Founders’ Society of 
America will hold its regular monthly 
meeting at Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
Oct. 22-23. Some of the speakers at the 
meeting will be Arthur Marks, metal- 
lurgist and engineer, Boston; Clark 
McKercher, attorney-at-law, New 
York; Harold S. Falk. Falk Corp., Mil- 
waukee, and Frank D. Glosser, Com- 
mercial Steel Casting Co., Marion, O. 

Meetings of the society’s merchan- 
dising committee, technical research 
committee, board of directors and 
group meetings of producers of large 
and small steel castings will be held. 
The newly organized heat and corro- 
sion-resistant alloy founders’ division, 


proved recently by the American 
Standards society as American stand- 
ard. The code lists advantages of 
good illumination as reduction of ac- 
cidents, greater accuracy of workman- 
ship, increased production, less eye- 
strain, greater contentment of work- 
ers, greater cleanliness, more order 
and neatness in the plant and super- 
vision of the employes made easier. 


Savings effected in economy of pro- 
duction by good illumination are esti- 
mated to be a significant item to the 
factory owner. It has been stated by 
the Travelers Insurance Co. that the 
services of 35,000 men throughout each 
year is lost because of lost-time non- 
fatal accidents with defective vision 
and deficient or unsatisfactory light- 
ing installations as contributing fac- 
tors in 18 per cent of these accidents. 


Early production of gold plating 
or rolled gold is attributed to John 
Turner of Birmingham, England. 
who in 1817 took out a patent for its 
manufacture. 
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Physical Tests Reveal Useful 
Properties of Steel 


MPORTANCE attached to physical 

tests as means of determining the 

behavior of certain steels in various 

applications was demonstrated for- 
cibly by the number of papers on this 
and closely allied subjects, presented 
at the National Metal congress in Chi- 
cago, Sept. 22-26, before technical ses- 
sions of the American Society for 
Steel Treating. Eight investigations, 
dealing with internal stresses in steel, 
fatigue testing, lack of uniformity in 
physical properties of bolts, and simi- 
lar subjects, presented in paper form, 
evoked considerable discussion from 
the hundreds attending the various 
sessions, and threw welcome light on 
certain aspects of the performance of 
steel under stress. 

Testing of over 3000 bolts for 
physical properties and the classifi- 
eation of these properties into 11 
charts formed the basis of the discus- 
sion in a paper by H. B. Pulsifer, 
metallurgist Ferry Cap & Set Screw 
Co., Cleveland. The bolts tested 
were made of various types of steels 
and each chart indicated the distri- 
bution curves for the yield point, 
tensile strength, hardness and elong- 
ation of one material, the graphs in 
sum representing a provisional esti- 
mate of the properties and precision 
that present manufacturing methods 
and current steels make possible. The 
strengthening effect of threads, mea- 
sured by a series of special tests com- 
paring the physical properties of the 
normal bolts with test bolts ma- 
chined to the root diameter of the 
threads, increased the yield point 
more than the tensile strength and 
the amount ranged from 6 to 26 per 
cent. 


Rolling Threads Aids Strength 


Discussion dealing with rolled and 
eut bolt threads suggested that roll- 
ing the threads increases the tensile 
strength. Prof. H. F. Moore, Univers- 
ity of Illinois, Urbana, IIll., showed 
data indicating an increase of 13 per 
cent in strength of the rolled thread. 
A: difficulty in the manufacture of 
bolts is in obtaining uniformity in 
physical properties. This was indi- 
cated’ by Mr. Pulsifer’s observations 
and as a means in bringing about this 
uniformity, C. L. Harvey, metallur- 
gist, Lamson-Sessions Co., Cleveland, 
pointed out three possible avenues 
of approach—better heat treating, 
closer control of chemical analyses 
and the use of alloying elements. 

The development of cold heading 
in the bolt industry has presented 
numerous die problems and it has 
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been found that the maximum pro- 
duction of cold heading dies is de- 
pendent upon five main factors, main- 
ly, die steel, die design, die heat 
treatment, bolt material and machine 
operation. This information was 
contained in a paper by A. S. Jame- 
son, metallurgist, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, dealing pri- 
marily with die steel and heat treat- 
ment but discussing each of the other 
factors mentioned. Special stress was 
laid upon the importance of the 
depth of the hardened case of the die 
produced by heat treatment on die 
life. 


Uniformity Important 


The large number of variables pre- 
sent was emphasized in a discussion 
by Mr. Pulsifer, who also pointed out 
that uniformity in the steel used was 
a factor of highest importance in the 
production of efficient cold heading 
dies. Further discussion of Mr. 
Jameson’s paper brought forth com- 
ments on normal and abnormal steels 
and the relative merits of alloy steels 
and carbon steels for these dies. 


Internal stresses in hollow cylin- 
ders of carbon tool steel, quenched 
by two widely, different methods, 
were considered by O. V. Greene, 
metallurgist, Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa., Stresses at the holes 
of hollow cylinders quenched by sub- 
merged flushing are either tangential 
tension, or a combination of tangen- 
tial tension and compression. Stresses 
at the holes of cylinders quenched 
by flushing at the holes were uni- 
formly tangential compression. Thus 
the latter treatment in using quench- 
ing stresses to advantage adapts 
such cylinders better to withstand in- 
ternal pressures. Axial stresses at 
holes of all cylinders when present 
were compressional but of little con- 
sequence. The value of this flush- 
ing method lies in its application to 
the hardening of cold header dies 
to avoid danger of the dies cracking 
and to insure maximum strength of 
the hardened case. 

Difficulties in the forms of low 
hardness and cracks often are en- 
countered in the heat treatment and 
subsequent use of small dies made 
from plain carbon tool steel, accord- 
ing to a paper read by R. H. Harring- 
ton, research laboratories, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. and 
certain prequench treatments exert 
beneficial effect on the properties of 
the subsequently hardened tool steel. 

The recommended procedure for 
maximum hardness in the steel is to 


air-normalize from 1650 degrees 
Fahr., water-quench from 1470 de- 
grees Fahr. and temper at 390 de- 
grees Fahr. Oil-normalizing from 
1650 degrees Fahr., water-quench. 
ing from 1380 degrees Fahr. and 
tempering at 390 degrees Fahr, 
yields an equally high hardness. For 
maximum body value Mr. Harring- 
ton recommended that the steel be 
annealed from 1470 degrees Fahr., 
water-quenched from 1380 degrees 
Fahr., and tempered at 390 degrees 
Fahr. For a combination of high 
hardness and good body, oil-normal- 
izing from 1560 degrees Fahr., fol- 
lowed by water-quenching from 1479 
degrees Fahr. and tempering at 390 
degrees Fahr. was recommended ag 
best practice. 

All grinding processes introduce 
stresses in the surfaces ground and 
these stresses super-imposed upon 
the quenching stresses may be suffi- 
cient to crack the steel, according to 
research performed by Gerald R. 
Brophy, research laboratories, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y, 
Pickling causes the stressed areas to 
crack and acids of different concen- 
trations pick out the high and low 
stresses. The time in the bath is also 
a measure of the stress, low stresses 
requiring a stronger acid or a longer 
time in a given acid than do high 
stresses. 

Along this same line, incipient 
cracks revealed in microscopic ex- 
amination were suggested as being 
possible by H. H. Ashdown, metallur- 
gist. Irvine, Pa., but this was denied 
by Mr. Brophy. Mr. Ashdown, told 
of an instance where pickling a 1/16- 
inch steel plate caused the appear- 
ance of large blisters, due, he stated, 
to discontinuities in the steel, atomic 
hydrogen being changed to molecular 
hydrogen upon reaching these cracks 
and forming the large blisters in the 
plate. 


Testing Apparatus Discussed 


Adaptability of three types of ap- 
paratus—the ball mill, the sand blast 
and the brinell abrasion machine—to 
the testing of the resistance of steels 
to abrasion was discussed in a paper by 
Samuel J. Rosenberg, assistant metal- 
lurgist, bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington. In all of Mr. Rosenberg’s ex- 
tensive tests the wear was caused 
by the abrasion of sand on metal 
and not by metal on sand. The ball 
mill and sand blast tests were not 
entirely satisfactory; however, some 
interesting results were obtained 
from the brinell tests in which the 
plane surface of a specimen was 
pressed under a definite load against 
the edge of a slowly rotating open- 
hearth iron disk while a constant 
stream of standardized fine-grained 
sand was fed between the surfaces 
of the disk and the specimen. Re- 
sults of the tests showed that the 
resistance to wear of a series of 
steels varying in carbon content from 
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At the 
Vital Points 


in 
Bliss 
Presses 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Power must go into a machine 
before work can come out of it. 
The point of power application 
is therefore a vital point in the 
performance and dependability of 
any type of power-driven equip- 
ment. 


That is why The E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, New 
York, mount the drive shaft and fly-wheel of their stamp- 
ing and drawing presses on Timken Bearings. 


From long experience in designing and building such presses 
they know that if the power application is to be smooth, 
certain, dependable and economical, the power drive must 
be fully protected against speed, shock, fly-wheel torque, 
radial, thrust and combined loads. 


Timken Bearings were naturally selected for this extremely 
heavy duty because they alone have the capacity necessary 
to meet all of the stipulated requirements—through the ex- 
clusive combination of Timken tapered construction, Timken 
positively aligned rolls and Timken-made steel. 


And as a result, users of these presses benefit by uninter- 
rupted service, reduced power demands, economical lubrica- 
tion and low maintenance costs. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
C A N T O N, oo re £- @ 
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0.08 to 1.29 per cent was dependent 
upon the hardness. 

By means of photoelastic tests in 
an elastic material and by a compari- 
son of the shearing stress trajectories 
derived from such tests with the slip 
lines produced under similar loading 
conditions in mild steel under high 
concentrated pressure, a study of the 
distribution of stresses in a number 
of cases of concentrated loads was 
made by Dr. A. Nadai, mechanics di- 
vision, research laboratories, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburugh, Pa., and his results com- 
piled in a paper which he presented. 
It was thought that by such tests 
some information on the processes 
taking place in the severely com- 
pressed parts of a rolled metal sheet 
during the rolling operation could be 
obtained. 


Interesting Photographs Shown 


A number of interesting photo- 
graphs showing various types of slip 
lines resulting from several forms 
of pressure were shown by Dr. Nadai. 
The excellence of these photographs 
prompted an inquiry from Dr. O. W. 
Ellis, Ontario Research Foundation, 
Toronto, Ont., as to the method em- 
ployed in obtaining the pictures. Dr. 
Nadai described the camera and set- 
up used, an arrangement of two 
lenses, an are light, a prism and the 
ordinary type of metallographic 
camera, a method developed a number 


of years ago by a German physicist. 

Fatigue tests on steel specimens 
ranging in carbon content in the 
neighborhood of 0.44 per cent, per- 
formed on a small cantilever-type 
fatigue testing machine, weighing 
only 10 pounds, showed that no ap- 
preciable size effect occured from 
0.050-inech to 2-inch diameter, ac- 
cording to research work carried out 
by R. E. Peterson, mechanics, divi- 
sion, research laboratories, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. When the same testing 
machine was used to test cast iron 
results were erratic and consider- 
ably lower than for specimens of or- 
dinary size. For large specimens of 
steel stressed somewhat above the 
endurance limit heating sufficient to 
cause coloring occured. With such a 
condition fracture took place outside 
the colored region, indicating for 
medium carbon steels an increase of 
endurance limit with increased tem- 
perature up to at least 600 degrees 
Fahr. 


In this connection a machine for 
fatigue testing sheet specimens, de- 
veloped at the laboratories of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 
was described by Prof. Moore, of 
these laboratories. In this machine 
the specimen, a thin sheet, was 
clamped and vibrated through a 
crank, the vibration in turning de- 
flecting a mirror which in turn 
moved a beam of light over a screen. 


Enumerate Six Principles of 


Successful Sel 


IX prime factors for successful 

selling of any product—ideas, 

equipment or service—gleaned 

from listening over a period of 
7% years to over 15,000 actual sales 
situations, were enumerated by Prof. 
R. C. Borden and Alvin C. Busse, New 
York university, New York, at one of 
the most successful sessions, from the 
point of view of attendance, held by 
the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing during National Metal week in 
Chicago, Sept. 24. The two speakers 
illustrated their points forcefully and 
humanly by means of typical sales en- 
counters, repeated with all the dra- 
matic innuendoes possessed by the 
original dialogue. The powerful dra- 
matic abilities of the two speakers, 
combined with their keen sense of hu- 
mor, kept the audience in the “palm 
of their hand,” so to speak, through- 
out the session. 

According to Prof. Borden and Mr. 
Busse, the “heart and soul” of the 
sales situation is overcoming an ob- 
jection of the purchasing agent. Pur- 
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suing this line of reasoning, the first 
point the salesman should watch is not 
to talk too much himself. He should 
make the prospect talk and himself re- 
main the ‘world’s best listener,” yet a 
good talker when the occasion arises. 
The prospect, once convinced that the 
salesman is on the level and willing 
to hear what he has to say, will be 
slightly off guard and will bring out 
secret objections to buying which in 
his mind may be “hobgobline,” or ap- 
parently insurmountable obstacles. 
Secondly, the salesman should never 
to the slightest degree interrupt his 
prospect, consciously or unconsciously. 
A too eager salesman may often 
break into the statements of his pros- 
pect and although his interruption 
may be covered up, nevertheless, it 
will prove an irritant to the prospect. 
The salesman should never slip un- 
consciously into an argumentative 
manner. He should constantly retain 
the professional attitude. Eagerness 
and enthusiasm, two virtues which all 
salesmen cultivate, are often confused 


with the argumentative style of aq. 
dress. Any trace of harshness, “snif. 
fing” or “snorting” in the salesman’s 
attitude and he is on the road to 
defeat. 

Objections which a prospect holds to 
buying a product must be discovered, 
and the fourth point in the creed of 
the good salesman, ala Borden and 
Busse, is for the salesmen to inquire 
about the prospect’s objections first 
and then answer them completely anq 
effectively. As a fifth point, the pros. 
pect’s objections should be repeated in 
the salesmen’s own words to the pros. 
pect or he will never believe that the 
salesman understands his objections. 
If the objections are not restated by 
the salesman to the satisfaction of his 
prospect, the buyer will form his ob. 
jections into other words in his own 
mind and another stumbling block 
will present itself. 


Key Issue Is Required 


As a final word of warning, the sales- 
man should concentrate on one selling 
point, one fact or a key issue, which 
will clinch the sale. He must stick 
to this “theme song” and drive home 
the sale, avoiding any digression from 
the issue which might take his pros- 
pect’s mind off the matter of buying. 

In presenting these six highly im- 
portant essentials to good selling the 
speakers introduced several short dia- 
logues which illustrated various points 
which they had made, cleverly taking 
advantage of the humor of the situa- 
tions. The dialogues were composites 
of a large number of actual conversa- 
tions, and although the violations of 
“six points” were exaggerated greatly, 
nevertheless the adverse effects of the 
violations were plainly evident. 


Bureau of Mines Tests 
Manganiferous Ores 


Limited domestic deposits of ferro- 
grade ore requiring only simple meth- 
ods of beneficiation and the impor- 
tance of manganese ore in making 
steel have instigated an extensive in- 
vestigation by the North Central Ex- 
periment Station of the bureau of 
mines, in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
for a method whereby it will be pos- 
sible to produce ferromanganese from 
large domestic deposits of manganif- 
erous iron ore. 

Recent tests conducted both in a 
small are electric furnace and a small 
open-hearth furnace have shown that 
it is feasible to produce slags con- 
taining from 68 to 72 per cent man- 
ganous oxide, 6 to 10 per cent silica, 
under 0.2 per cent phosphorus, and 6 
to 10 per cent ferrous oxide. Such 
slags are a decided improvement over 
those produced in previous tests. Fur- 
ther work with the electric furnace 
shows that it has several advantages 
over the open hearth for producing 
artificial ferro-grade ore from high- 
phosphorus spiegel. 
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Railroading today has become a highly developed 
personal service instead of just a matter of carrying 
passengers and hauling freight. Witness the Balti- 
more & Ohio, for example, who say, ‘‘We can hon- 
estly try to give people a little more than they’ve 
paid for. . . . let us have tracks that are smooth, 
equipment that is modern and clean.”’ As a part of 
their ever-broadening program, this road has in its 
equipment a total of 64 Industrial Brownhoists. 
























Careful judges of crane value know that no one 
type of machine is best suited for all kinds of service 
and the Industrial Brownhoists owned by the B & O 
include cranes of many different sizes and powered 
by steam, gas and Diesel power. This is one of the 
many advantages in buying an Industrial Brown- 
hoist—you get a crane that is exactly suited to your 
work, because there is a size for every purpose. 











Industrial Brownhoist 25-ton Gaso- 
line Crane unloading L. C. L. con- 
tainers at the West 26th Street Station 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 
New York City. A car of six con- 
tainers as used in New York - Balti- 
more-Pittsburgh service can be un- 
loaded in about eight minutes. The 
crane also unloads heavy or bulky ar- 
ticles from open top cars. 
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Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Cleveland. 
Plants: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 
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Instruments Aid in Operating 


Gas Producers Economically 
BY JAY S. McCLIMON 


Steam and Fuel Engineer, National Tube Co. 


AS producers are employed 

widely in the steelmaking in- 

dustry for converting coal into 

available power. The first au- 
thentic report of a gas producer was 
in 1861-62 when C. W. and F. Siemens 
used a unit in their experiments on 
open-hearth furnaces. No provision 
was made for forcing air into the pro- 
ducer which was similar to a sala- 
mander with the smoke used from off 
the top as shown in Fig. 2. Since 
1861 there have been many modifica- 
tions of gas producers. 

The importance of good gas to the 
economical operation of a furnace was 
early recognized, and for this reason 
considerable attention has been given 
to gas producers by metallurgists, en- 
gineers and manufacturers, all work- 
ing toward the goal of obtaining 
higher efficiency and economy in the 
utilization of fuel. 

Producer gas is primarily a mixture 
of carbon of the fuel combined with 
oxygen of the air. The principle is to 
burn partially the fuel in the producer 
and to complete the combustion in the 
furnace. The object of this split com- 
bustion is to convert the solid fuel 
into a form of available power which 
can be handled more readily and eco- 
nomically in the furnace. 


Built with Four Zones . 


A gas producer comprises a brick- 
lined shell, a jet blower or fan, a 
blast hood and four different zones; 
namely, ash combustion, green coal 
and mixing zones. Air is necessary for 
making gas, and since the producer 
is naturally air tight, the air is forced 
into the producer by a steam jet 
blower or fan. Each method has its 
desirable features. The fan will de- 
liver a constant volume not readily 
affected by the back pressure, and the 
proportion of steam and air can be 
maintained uniformly over a wide 
range of capacities. A jet blower is 
an’ injector, the principle of which is 
the delivering from an orifice or 
nozzle a stream of steam or air at 
high pressure. Due to its velocity and 
expansion, the amount of air put in 
motion may be from 4 to 10 times that 
actually delivered from the nozzle. 


In a gas producer these jets are 
multiplied, each one larger than the 
preceding one. A blower may contain 
from two to eight nozzles and be cap- 
able of delivering from 8000 to 500,- 
000 cubic feet of air an hour. Since it 
requires about 50 cubic feet of air to 


gasify 1 pound of coal, it is obvious 
that capacities can be obtained from 
160 to 10,000 pounds of coal an hour. 


Requires Ample Size Blower 


For gas-producer use the blower 
should be large enough to deliver the 
necessary air for the required capacity 
at a moderate steam pressure, and the 
proportion of steam to the air de- 
livered should remain constant over 
the working range of the producer. 
Fig. 3 shows the relation of steam 
pressure to producer capacity. It will 
be noticed that above a certain point 
the steam pressure has little effect 
upon the producer capacity. By alter- 
ing the size of the steam nozzle, dif- 
ferent capacities can be obtained with 
the same steam pressure. For instance, 
changing the steam nozzle from 7/16 
to 9/16 inch, the capacity at 50 pounds 
of steam is increased by about 28 per 
cent, but the amount of steam used 
has been increased by nearly 65 per 
cent. 

Fig. 4 shows results of a blower 
test on another type of producer. The 
same general characteristics as ap- 
plied to Fig. 3 are noticed. The blow- 
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CONOMICAL operation of 

open hearths and steel mill 
heating furnaces is contingent in 
a large measure upon the grade 
of gas used. Low-quality gas 
prolongs the melting time of 
open-hearth heats and reduces 
the output of rolled products. 
The efficiency of the fuel utilized 
for these purposes is dependent 
upon many factors among which 
is gas-producer operation. In 
discussing gasification methods 
the author, Jay S. McClimon, 
steam and fuel engineer, National 
Tube Co., Gary, Ind., cites 
many practical details of producer 
practice. 








ers on which this test was made were 
equipped with 44-inch steam nozzles, 
after they were changed to 7/16-inch 
better results were obtained. Blower 
No. 1 is a larger unit with more capa. 
city than blower No. 2. The same 
steam pressure will gasify about 49 
per cent more fuel. The test shows 
that little dependence can be placed on 
steam pressure as a guide to producer 
operation. 

The distributing hood inside the 
producer may be of various shapes, 
style or size, depending upon the 
manufacturer’s idea or desire. Its 
main purpose is to distribute the blast 
so it will reach the outside of the pro- 
ducer and yet allow a¥- sufficient 
amount to come up the center; other. 
wise, the producer will not work uni- 
formly. 

With American soft coals it ig 
necessary that some form of agitation 
be used to break up the pasty condi- 
tion of the fuel bed. This is accom- 
plished in several ways. One manv- 
facturer uses a single poker inclined 
toward the fuel bed, the poker swing- 
ing laterally across the producer as 
the fuel bed revolves. Another has 
a single vertical stem at the center of 
the producer, and at the bottom a 
horizontal sweep with teeth. This re- 
volves on top of the fuel bed which 
remains stationary. A third manv- 
facturer used two curved arms which 
revolve on a vertical axis; the fuel 
bed also revolves. The resulting ac- 
tion is like an egg beater. Still an- 
other manufacturer uses a flat bar or 
leveler, which being heavily weighted 
drags over the fuel bed as it is re- 
volved. Agitation is obtained by 
crushing together the particles in the 
fuel bed. 


Afford Uniform Operation 


While the auxiliaries about the gas 
producer, such as mechanical coal 
feeders, ash plows, etc., are mostly 
labor-saving devices, they have con- 
siderable effect because of the uni- 
formity of their operation. 

Visualize a salamander as an ex- 
ample of a gas producer. It has an 
open top and open sides which permit 
the technic of its workings to be ob- 
served. At the bottom in the ash zone 
next, is the fire zone; and on top, the 
green coal zone. If the coal was laid 
carefully on the top without breaking 
down the fire, the fuel would burn out 
of the fire zone until it became porous 
and the fire would go out even though 
there might still be considerably un- 
burned fuel on the top. Slack cannot 
be burned in a salamander unless it 
is poked to keep the top open. The 
same things apply to a gas producer. 

A gas producer is a chemical vessel. 
The thermo chemistry of its workings 
therefore, is important. Carbon and 
oxygen will combine only in the pres- 
ence of heat the speed with which 
they combine depends upon the tem- 
perature. The first reaction of carbon 
and oxygen is C + Os=CO: com- 
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ib Threading 
and Cutting-off Machines 


EFORE purchasing tube threading and cut- 
B ting-off machinery, send for the data which 
we have assembled from actual mill operating 
records covering many installations of Tread- 


well equipment. 


These data give some illuminating facts relative 
to output, production costs and maintenance in 


large as well as small mills. : , 
eadwell Engineering Company 


Copies are now available and will be sent to ; 
Easton, Pa. 


those interested on request. 


Rolling Mills—Threading & Cutting-Off Machinery—Special Machinery—Iron & Steel Castings 
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Fig. 1—Chart showing the quality of gas in relation to temperature 


bining on the basis of 1 pound of car- 
bon plus 2.66 pounds of Os equals 3.66 
pounds of COs. This reaction takes 
place in the producer and it liberates 
14,500 B.t.u. for every pound of car- 
bon thus combined. As the gas passes 
upward through the fuel bed the in- 
candescent carbon pulls one part of 
oxygen from this combination in the 
following manner: 3.66 pounds of CO2 
+ 1 pound of C = 4.66 pounds of CO. 
In this reaction approximately 10,200 
B.t.u.’s. are absorbed with each pound 
of carbon in the final gas. This heat 
is available when the gas is again 
converted to COe in the furnace. 


Excess Heat Must Be Controlled 


Notice that about 4400 B.t.u.’s per 
pound of carbon remains behind in the 
producer. This heat, in addition to 
that liberated by the COs going 
through undecomposed, must be taken 
care of in some manner, otherwise, 
the temperature would build up to the 
point exceeding the fusing point of 
the ash. This, of course, would result 
in a shut down. Excess heat must be 
controlled by injecting steam into the 
producer along with the air. In the 
Siemens producer it was possible for 
radiation to balance this excess heat 
because of the small capacity of the 
producer. It takes a temperature of 
approximately 2500 degrees Fahr, to 
break COz into CO, even with this 
temperature the velocity of the gas 
through the fuel zone should not ex- 
ceed 1 foot per second for best re- 
sults. This may be exceeded slightly 
in some bases, but the point to remem- 
ber is that this reaction is not in- 
stantaneous, no more than is the 
combining of the gas and oxygen in 
the furnace. 

At temperatures over 1650 degrees 
Fahr., water in the presence of carbon 
will combine into CO and He in the 
proportion of 1 pound of C to 1% 
pounds of HO to form 2.33 pounds of 
CO and 0.166 pounds He. This reac- 
tion absorbs 4320 B.t.u.’s. for each 
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pound of carbon thus combined. This 
balances the excess heat in the pro- 
ducer, and improves the quality of 
the gas. Control of the amount of 
moisture entering the producer usually 
is accomplished by shutting off the air 
with dampers or slides on the top of 
the blower which changes the propor- 
tion of air and steam. The disadvan- 
tage of this is that cutting off the air, 
also reduces the capacity of the pro- 
ducer. 


Steam Affects Temperature 


Care must be taken in the use of 
steam, because if excessive, so much 
heat is taken from the producer that 
the temperature will drop below 2500 
degrees Fahr. and an excess of CO:2 
will go through the producer unde- 
composed. If this excess steam is 
continued, the temperature will drop 
until the steam will go through the 


producer in the form COs instead of 
CO, because at temperatures below 
1650 degrees Fahr. steam in the pres. 
ence of carbon combines into COs and 
He in the proportion of 1 pound of 
carbon to 3 pounds of H:0 to form 
3.66 pounds CO, and 0.33 pound H. 
This has a tendency to further destroy 
the quality of the gas instead of im. 
proving it. The use of the steam, 
therefore should be kept as low ag 
possible, best results usually being ob. 
taned when using from 0.3 to 0.5. 
pound of steam per pound of ecoal 
gasified. 


Excess of Heat Is Convenient 


From an operating standpoint it is 
easier to use an excess of steam in 
the blast than the correct amount, be. 
cause steam will keep the fires soft 
and easy to clean. It is an old trick 
for the gasmaker to close the blower 
lids or shove rags into the blower 
case to make the fires soft and easy 
to clean. At the same time, another 
gasmaker would be in trouble continu- 
ously, because his producer would 
have to earry the load that lack of 
sufficient air had taken off the other 
producers. This practice is sometimes 
hard to stop, because one cannot be 
governed by general appearances. 
Moreover it is difficult to judge the 
quality of producer gas by its appear- 
ance. 

In addition to blowers other ele- 
ments enter into producer operation 
such as uniformity of feeding, re- 
moval of ashes, agitation above and 
below the fuel bed, etc. All have their 
effect, and a considerable bearing on 
the results obtained, but without 
proper blower setting, good producer 
operation is impossible. 

As the blast leaves the blast pipe 
it passes upward through the ashes 
which act as a distributor. The ashes 
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Fig. 2—Cross section of gas producer operated by Siemens in 1861-62 
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We build a 
complete line of 
plate and sheet 
metal working 
machines: 


Gang Slitting 
Shears —Rotary 
Shears — Auto- 
mobile Sheet 
Metal Forming 
Machines 
—Pipe Forming 
Machines. 





The machine above is our 26” Rolling Mill, a 
veritable giant of strength and speed. Espe- 
cially designed for forming Standard lron Pipe, 
it produces 100 ft. per minute with seams 
suitable for welding. Our complete line in- 
cludes sizes from 38’’ O.D. up to 30” x 34” 


wall. 


Consult our engineers on your sheet or plate 
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also preheat the blast as they work 
down from the fire zone. It can be 
seen that physical uniformity of the 
ashes over the entire producer is es- 
sential, and the necessity of keeping 
this ash bed neither too high nor too 
low is easily apparent. With a thin 
ash zone the blast comes from under 
the hood striking the fire direct with 
no distribution. An intense heat is 
developed at that point which is cer- 
tain to result in clinkers and a hot 
producer. If the ash zone is too deep, 
the resistance set up by these ashes 
is excessive, and a weak point is cer- 
tain to develop. This permits the 
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Fig. 3—Chart showing the relation of 
steum pressure to producer capacity 


blast to rush to one point, causing 
the same condition as existed with a 
low-ash bed. Thus, the same effect 
may be caused by two distinctly oppo- 
site seasons, requiring different treat- 
ment. 

From 96 to 98 per cent of all the 
gas passing out of the producer is 
formed in the combustion zone. The 
control of this is maintained by the 
steam and air ratio in the blast, and 
the condition of the ash zone over 
the blower hood. The fuel zone on 
top of the combustion zone accounts 
for 2 to 4 per cent of the gas by a 
process of distillation exactly as in 
coke ovens. This is the start of the 
gasification process. The coal is 
dumped on the top uniformly. The 
depth of this zone governs the tem- 
perature of the gas leaving the pro- 
ducer. 

The kind of coal necessary for the 
operation of a gas producer varies 
with requirements. Almost any fuel 
containing sufficient carbon to support 
combustion can be gasified. However, 
the quantity and quality of the gas ob- 
tained, and the possible rate of gasi- 
fication are subject to wide variations, 
depending upon the quality of the coal 
and its physical characteristics. 

Some coals have a tendency to be- 
come soft and pasty under heat. Others 


will swell and crack into fine pieces, 
while still other coals will hold their 
shape and burn uniformly. This lat- 
ter type of coal is ideal for producer 
use. It is obvious that the ideal fuel 
for a gas producer would be of uni- 
form size, small enough to burn 
rapidly in the combustion zone, and 
yet large enough to provide plenty of 
voids between the lumps for the gas 
to pass readily through the coal zone. 

With fine coal the producer is prac- 
tically sealed at the top, and the gas 
as it breaks through from the pres- 
sure below never does so uniformly. 
This naturally causes intense local 
heats and clinkering. The only rem- 
edy when using fine coal is to carry 
a thin fuel bed and low fires, which 
makes a hot producer and a poor 
quality of gas. A coal that will swell 
or burst has the same effect as using 
fine coal. Too rapid agitation of the 
fuel bed or over-poking will do the 
same thing. In some cases in order 
to improve producer practice, it is 
necessary to reduce the speed of the 
producer; in other cases, it is neces- 
sary to speed them up, but the same 
treatment will not apply in all cases. 


Uniform Distribution Essential 


To control the fuel zone it is neces- 
sary to distribute the coal uniformly 
over the entire area of the producer 
at a speed consistent with the rate 
of gasification. If less than the con- 
sumption, the fires will get hot be- 
cause of lack of sufficient depth in the 
fuel zone for the proper cooling effect 
on the gases. If coal is dumped too 
rapidly, the fires will first get cold, 
but when the resistance to the blast 
increases, it forms channels, and 
breaks out in spots; clinkers will form 
and the fires will get hot. Again, a 
condition will exist which might be 
caused by two exactly opposite rea- 
sons requiring different treatment. It 
is extremely illogical to assume that 
the remedy for an ailing producer can 
be determined by one look at a poke 
hole. 

How then can a= producer be 
operated to insure the maximum re- 
sults? Glass and chemical manufac- 
turers recognize the importance of 
producer control. Some of these com- 
panies have been using exact producer 
control for several years. The first 
step is to determine the value of the 
material handled. Some idea of the 
possibilities for savings can be made 
by comparing the boiler house to the 
gas producer. They both perform the 
same duty; namely, the conversion of 
coal into available power. 

A boiler of 1000 horsepower operat- 
ing at about 150 per cent rating, in 
a modern central station, will consume 
about 5500 pounds of coal an hour, 
which at $11 a ton, will cost approxi- 
mately $260 a day. On this boiler 
will be found water and draft regu- 
lators, flow meters for steam and feed 
water, a flue gas temperature record- 
er, several draft gages, a CO, re- 
corder and undoubtedly a preheater, 


a heat exchanger and an economizer. 
The total cost of these appliances May 
be from $6000 to $8000, and their to. 
tal purpose is the saving of fuel. 

A gas producer will burn from 1499 
to 2500 pounds of coal an hour. Usual- 
ly four producers can be considered 
as one unit. This unit will burn over 
7000 pounds of coal an hour costing 
from $1.50 to $2.50 a ton more than 
the fuel burned under the boiler. The 
cost of this fuel will be over $20 an 
hour, or $480 a day, or 80 per cent 
more than the unit in the boiler 
house. Usually about the only assist. 
ance the gasmaker is given to handle 
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Fig. 4—Chart showing producer ca 
pacity as related to the steam pres- 
sure 


80 per cent more money than the 
boiler house, is a home-made regu- 
lator costing about $25, and a steam 
gage. 

Saving of fuel in a gas producer 
can be accomplished exactly as it is 
done in the boiler house by equipping 
the units with instruments which will 
give a reliable and continuous record 
of operation. These records must be 
checked to insure that the _ instru- 
ments are accurate and the operation 
is kept within the specified limits. It 
has been proven that the tempera- 
ture of the gas leaving the producer 
is a direct indication of its quality. 
Fig. 2 shows this relation. For this 
reason every gas producer should be 
equipped with a pyrometer. 


Adopt New Motor Standards 


New standards recently adopted by 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
association through its standards com- 
mittee include revised and original 
standards on engine-driven alterna- 
tors, planer-type motors, elevator mo- 
tors and motor generators, drip-proof 
fully protected motors, crane motors, 
oil circuit breakers, switching equip- 
ment, transformer impedance and at- 
tachment plugs. 
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J&L 


MAKES ALL OF 
THESE STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


enabling you to obtain, 











from a single reliable 
source . . . steel for 


practically every need 


TANDARDIZE on J & L Steel. You can, be- 
cause during its three-quarters of a century of 
experience in iron and steel making, the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation has constantly added 
new products to its line until there is, today, a 
J] & L Product to meet practically every require- 
ment for steel. All your operating departments 
will be supplied with steel of uniform quality 
and, in addition, you will save all the time, clerical 
labor and overhead expense that division of pur- 
chases among many makers entails upon your 
organization. 

While you may order from the J & L mills at 
Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pa., for regular re- 
quirements, in emergencies you have the advan- 
tage of being able to obtain quickly, from J & L 
Warehouses in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit and 
Pittsburgh, J&L Steel Products of the same quality 
you are accustomed to receiving on mill orders. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 











AND 


BESSEMER STEEL 


HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Billets Blooms Slabs Sheet Bars Skelp 


Bands Flats Hexagons 
Rounds Squares 
Angles Beams Channels Tees Zees 


Agricultural Shapes Special Shapes 
Light Weight Stair Stringer Channels 
Plates for Bridges, Tanks, Boilers, Cars and Ships 


RAILROAD SPIKES ‘TIE PLATES 
Light Rails and Accessories 


BARS FOR CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT 
(Straight, Bent and Fabricated) 


FORGING STEEL 


JALCASE STEEL 
Hot Rolled Cold Finished 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Rounds Squares Hexagons Flats Special Shapes 
Free Cutting Screw Stock 
Shafting (Turned and Ground, Turned and Polished, 
Cold Drawn) 
Pump and Piston Rods 


JUNIOR BEAMS 
STEEL PILING 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL WORK 
Columns Girders Trusses 
Plate Work Tanks Steel Barges 
Mill and Factory Buildings 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
Standard Pipe Line Pipe 
Casing, Tubing, Drive and Rotary Drill Pipe 
in Lapwelded and Seamless 


WIRE PRODUCTS 
Wire Rods 
Bright, Annealed and Galvanized Wire 
Spring Wire Barbed Wire Woven Fencing 
Bright, Coated and Galvanized Nails 
Fence Staples Netting Staples 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 
Black Sheets (Tin Mill Sizes) 


COKE BY-PRODUCTS 


Coke Tin Plate 

















' 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WoRKS 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sales Offices: Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit Denver Erie Los Angeles 
Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco Washington 
Warehouses: Chicago Cincinnati Detroit *Memphis Pittsburgh ; 
*Distributing Warehouse for Pipe, Wire Products, Sheets, Spikes and Bars for Concrete Reinforcement 


Canadian Representatives: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A., and Toronto, Ont. 
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Heat-treated gears 
increase the depends 
ability of cranes. 






Teeth and wobbler ends of mill pinions 
wear longer when EP heat-treated. 


Roll tables and cranes 
ure among the many 
uses of heat-treated 
gears in steel plants. 


NGER 
GEAR LIFE 


for 
ANY drive 
ANYwhere... 


[es life, greater dependability 


and lower maintenance are per- 

tinent advantages of using heat- 
treated gearing that need not be sacrificed in any gear 
drive for any kind of service. 


With the extensive heat-treating equipment of the West- 
inghouse-Nuttall gear production facilities, the life of 
any steel gear, cast or forged, regardless of its size, type, 
design, weight or purpose, can be considerably increased. 


Outstanding in the variety of Westinghouse-Nuttall 
heat-treated gears are those produced by the BP and 
EP processes. 


For drives subject to severe shocks and operating under 
exceedingly abrasive conditions, BP gears provide an 
ideal combination of strength and wear-resistance be- 
cause of their remarkably great tensile strength of 
260,000 pounds per square inch and surface hardness 
of 500 Brinell. 


By the EP process, several times the ordinary wear-life 
can be provided in gears of unusual design with no 
danger of warpage or distortion, and also in gears too 
large to permit the use of any other heat-treatment. 
With this process “localized”’ treating also can be done; 
for example, in large mill pinions cut integral with 
shafts, the teeth and wobbler ends may be hardened, 
but the rest of the shaft left in its original state. 


The complete Westinghouse-Nuttall heat-treating facili- 
ties also include equipment for applying case harden- 
ing, oil treating, water, brine or chemical quenching 
and other conventional processes to gears of plain or 
alloy steels up to 102 inches in diameter.- 


Have you a copy of our Folder 5223? 





Service, prompt and officient, by a coast-to-coast chain of well- equipped shops 























TUNE IN THE WESTINGHOUSE SALUTE OVER THE N. B. C. NATION-WIDE NETWORK EVERY TUESDAY EVENING. 
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Accidents in Metal Industry 


Fewer but More Severe 


CCIDENTS in the metals indus- 
try continue to decline in 
number, but show an increase 
in severity. This fact was es- 

tablished in the report on accident 
statistics for 1929, presented before 
the metals section of the National 
Safety council during the annual safety 
congress in Pittsburgh, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 
According to E. R. Rose, safety di- 
rector, Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town,.O., who submitted the report, 
the frequency rate of accidents in 1929 
in the steel industry has been declin- 
ing since 1927 and was 19 per cent less 
than during that year, but the severity 
rate was 32 per cent higher. This 
increase is due to a rise in fatal and 
permanent injuries during these years. 
The rates for temporary disability 
accidents, on the other hand, have de- 
creased steadily. 

Distribution of the severity 
rate for steel plants for 1929 shows 
that 58 per cent of the days lost were 
due to fatal accidents, 30 per cent to 
permanent disabilities and only 12 per 
cent to temporary causes. This cir- 
cumstance, Mr. Rose pointed out 
raises the question whether too much 
attention is being centered on minor 
hazards and not enough on conditions 
producing fatal and permanent in- 
juries. 


Steel Plants Lead 


Steel plants showed the best fre- 
quency rate, or the number of lost- 
time personal injuries per 1,000,000 
hours exposure, of the metals group, 
the figure for 1929 being 18.13, com- 
pared with an average of 22.64 for all 
divisions, but an increase compared 
with the 17.50 rate for 1928. The 1928 
average for all divisions was 23.90. 
The severity rate, or number of days 
lost from accidents per 1000 working 
hours, for all metal groups increased 
from 1.68 in 1928 to 2.15 in 1929, while 
the figure for steel plants rose from 
2.07 in 1928 and 2.75 in 1929. 

More complete figures on accidents 
are being obtained from the metals 
sections due to an increase in number 
of reporting companies. Reports for 
1929 numbered 585, compared with 448 
in 1928, with an increase of 39 per 
cent in number of man-hours of expo- 
sure. The gain in reporting of steel 
plant figures was more than 50 per 
cent with an increase of 75 per cent in 
hours of exposure. 

The human element remains the im- 
portant factor in effecting safety in 
steel erection, it was pointed out by 
W. A. Hazard, superintendent of erec- 
tion, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., in discussing “Safety in the Erec- 
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tion of Steel.” Problems in this indus- 
try make is difficult to draw up set 
rules for observance and safety is 
largely a matter of judgment on the 
part of the foreman, superintendents 
and workers, he stated. At the same 
time, this judgment must be supported 
by the use of proper equipment in good 
condition. Overhauling, repair and 
inspection of equipment before start- 
ing work on a job is of paramount 
importance. Responsibility for condi- 
tion of equipment rests upon the em- 
ployer, and the workman who finds 
tools in shape and processes and meth- 
ods of erection well planned for his 
safety will be more impressed than he 
would be by lectures. 


Rest Period Required 


Physical fatigue in steel erection is 
occupying more attention of employers, 
Mr. Hazard stated, adding that a New 
York regulation provides that workers 
must receive a rest period of one-half 
hour if obliged to climb more than 15 
stories. Use of chain in hosting work 
largely has been dispensed with, but 
hoisting cables should be regularly in- 
spected. Accidents frequently may be 
blamed upon persons other than the 
workers, according to Mr. Hazard, such 
as in cases where shapes have been 
loaded carelessly by the shop in being 
sent to a job, as well as in instances 
where unusually large lifts are prob- 
lems for the engineering department 
to work out rather than to be left to 
men in the field for solution. 

The machine age has reduced acci- 
dents by supplanting the type of labor 
most susceptible to injury, according 
to Dr. R. H. Lansburgh, First National 
bank, Detroit. 

Considerable discussion was 
brought out regarding schools for 
foremen, following a paper on ‘“‘The 
Foreman As a Safety Factor in Pro- 
duction,”’ by F. J. O’Connor, welfare 
superintendent, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Pennsgrove, N. J. 
Many steel companies provide such 
schools for training foremen in pro- 
duction as well as safety methods, 
several representatives related. The 
foreman occupies an important posi- 
tion in the direction of accident pre- 
vention work, Mr. O’Connor stated. 


The safety record of the foundry 
industry continues unsatisfactory de- 
spite the active programs in acci- 
dent prevention work being carried 
out by many of the leading interests, 
it was brought out at the foundry 
session. Both the frequency and 
severity of accidents increased last 
year and were higher than in 1928 
or 1927. It was pointed out by sev- 


eral speakers at the session that al- 
though the safety movement is solid- 
ly installed in the majority of the 


larger foundries that many small 
companies have made no concerted 
effort to reduce accidents and this 
has reacted to the detriment of the 
record for the industry in general. 

The frequency rates of accidents 
among steel, gray iron and malleable 
iron foundries last year were 51.14, 
52.37 and 59.91, respectively, against 
40.03, 52.42 and 61.66 in 1928. 
These compare with an average of 
22.64 for the entire metals section 
for 1929, and 23.90 the preceding 
year. The severity rates of the three 
foundry groups were 2.47, 2.14 and 
1.76. compared with 1.58, 1.34 and 
1.76 the preceding year. The aver- 
age for the metals section increased 
from 1.68 to 2.15 last year. 

A program for furthering safety 
work which has passed through two 
stages, the guarding of machine 
and education in safety, was proposed 
by J. W. Beall, insurance commis- 
sioner, Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, 
O., in a paper on “Foundry Engi- 
neering and Safety.’’ His program 
seeks ‘“‘the purposeful elimination of 
misguiding sentimentalism from ac- 
cident prevention safety program 
work,”’ the charging of accident costs 
along with overhead and production 
costs to the department where acci- 
dents are permitted to occur, and the 
use of discipline in enforcing safety 
measures. 


Discuss Protection Devices 


Considerable discussion developed 
on experiences of various foundries 
in use of protective devices for the 
hand, foot and head. In a paper on 
this subject, S. W. Doran, personnel 
superintendent, Pratt & Letchworth 
Co., Buffalo, pointed out that flask 
handling is responsible for many 
hand accidents and is one of the local 
points of attack in the elimination of 
such injuries. A thorough under- 
standing of signals for the movement 
of cranes was stated as important in 
overcoming this hazard. Faulty 
hooking was charged by the speaker 
with chief responsibility for most 
falling objects. 

Lax enforcement of the wearing of 
goggles and the use of welding gog- 
gles in doing chipping work were 
blamed for eye injuries. Improved 
guarding of grinding equipment has 
reduced the eye hazard considerably, 
it was stated, but this often is offset 
by the careless use of goggles. Opin- 
ion on whether goggles should be 
used in pouring metal differed, some 
foundry representatives reporting 
success in their employment and oth- 
ers stating that the glass becomes 
fogged so easily as to create a haz- 
ard. Difficulty in forcing employes 
to wear goggles has been overcome 
at some plants by layoffs for initial 
offences and discharge for repeated 
violations of the rule, it was stated. 








Apparatus used for production x-ray examination of welded pressure 

vessels. This particular drum is made of 2%-inch plate. The presence 

of a crack in the weld of pressure vessels is indicated by the electro- 
magnetic apparatus shown at right 


Develops New Technique in 


Electric Arc Welding 


BY J. D. KNOX 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


ESEARCH work of a _ funda- 

mental character conducted for 

many months at the Barberton, 

O., plant of the Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., has resulted in a new tech- 
nique of fusion welding. A new type 
of electrode has been developed by 
the research staff of the company 
and a special arc-welding machine 
evolved for the standard commercial 
types. 


Stable Arc Is Produced 


The composition of the weld metal 
includes less than 0.04 per cent sul- 
phur, from 0.30 to 0.60 per cent 
manganese, less than 0.04 per cent 
phosphorus, from 0.08 to 0.15 per 
cent carbon and less than 0.02 per 
cent nitrogen. The electrode pro- 
duces a quiet and stable arc and 
causes practically no spattering of 
metal during the welding operation. 
The welding rod is mounted verti- 
cally in a feeding device which is 
self-propelled forward or backward 
by an adjustable-speed motor along 
the horizontal seam of the tank be- 
ing welded. No skill on the part of 
the operator is required to produce 
sound welds because once the feed- 
ing device is started, the electrode 
is fed to the weld accurately and at 


62 


a uniform rate. Approximately 30 
minutes is required to weld 18 to 20 
feet of seam. 

Steel drums subjected to the weld- 
ing operation are left in a stressed 
condition and must be annealed. This 
treatment is performed at the Bar- 
berton shop of the company in a new- 
ly devéloped gas-fired furnace of 
the cviindrical type. 

A flash welding machine at pre- 
sent is being operated experimental- 
ly by the company to join short 
lengths of pipe but later will be em- 
ployed to weld flanges and headers 
for boiler equipment. Pipe of 14 





Radiograph of weld showing defect 
along wall of joint 





inches outside diameter and 1-3/16 
inches wall thickness recently was 
welded by this method at a power 
rating of 1300 kilovolt-amperes. 

Metallurgists of the company have 
subjected to various physical tests 
hundreds of specimens of steel 
welded with the newly developed 
electrodes. The weld metal investi- 
gated showed a minimum of 65,000 
pounds and a maximum of 74,500 
pounds per square inch ultimate ten- 
sile strength, compared with a mini- 
mum of 55,000 pounds and a maxi- 
mum of 65,000 pounds per square 
inch for the plate; and a yield point 
ranging from 40,000 to 55,000 
pounds per square inch. 


Test Results Given 


Test results of numerous speci- 
mens of all-weld metal ranged from 
20% to 38 per cent elongation in 2 
inches and from 32 to 65 per cent 
reduction of area. In making bend 
tests the specimens were bent to an 
inside diameter equal to the thick- 
ness of the plate, the outside fibers 
withstanding an elongation ranging 
from 30 to 65 per cent. The ability 
of the weld to resist the spread of 
a crack, once started in the metal, 
is shown by Charpy impact values 
which range from 19 to 33 foot 
pounds for boiler plate of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
specification compared with a range 
of 20 to 45 foot pounds for weld 
metal developed by the Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. 

Two different types of tests were 
made to determine the fatigue value. 
In one set of tests, specimens were 
mounted in rotating beam machines 
and subjected to reverse stresses and 
the endurance limit of the welds de 
termined. In the other tests, drums 
were subjected to repeated pressure 
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applications and the results studied. 

The rotating beam tests showed 
an indicated limit of about 30,000 
pounds per square inch for the weld 
metal as compared to 28,000 pounds 
per square inch boiler plate steel. 
One specimen was subjected to 13,- 
697,400 cycles at a calculated stress 
of 23,100 pounds per square inch 
without failure. Another specimen 
withstood somewhat over 10,000,000 
cycles at 30,000 pounds per square 
inch stress. 

In the repeated pressure test 
water under pressure alternately was 
admitted to and exhausted from the 
test shell. This series of tests in- 
cluded 13 full-size drums and shells 
of various materials and construction 
including firebox, quality and man- 
ganese steel in riveted, forged and 
welded construction. The welded 
drums withstood a number of pres- 
sure applications greatly in excess 
of any imposed by normal service. 
One drum had over 2,000,000 pres- 
sure variations at 16,500 pounds per 
square inch stress across the welded 
seam without failure. 


Welds Are Explored 


X-ray photography is used at the 
Barberton plant to explore and veri- 
fy welds in finished products. The 
machine used for this purpose and 
shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion is the first to be employed for 
production x-ray examination of 
welded drums. The unit is housed 
in a specially-designed steel cabinet 
mounted on casters and can be ele- 
vated or lowered to the height de- 
sired for making exposures. The 
machine permits the routine inspec- 
tion of both longitudinal and cir- 
cumferential seams. About one hour 
is required to x-ray a longitudinal 
seam 10 feet long in a 2%-inch 
drum. 

Electromagnetic testing is made 
with equipment developed at the 
Barberton shops by the Sperry De- 
velopment Co., New York. The elec- 
trodes shown in an elevated posi- 
tion in an accompanying illustration 
are made to contact with the sur- 








face of the steel drum on either side 
of the welded seam. Electric current 
passing through the weld establishes 
a magnetic field which varies in in- 
tensity according to the defects pre- 
sent in the weld. Such variations 
are picked up by a balanced coil 
mounted over the welded seam and 
are transmitted through suitable re- 
lays to a recording apparatus which 
draws a graph of the weld. 


New Book Will List Latest 
Data on Coke Manufacture 


Specifications for blast furnace coke 
and the methods of its manufacture 
are to be described compeltely in the 
first report of the Midland Coke Re- 
search committee, London, England, 
entitled ‘‘Coke for Blast Furnaces.”’ 
The 260-page book is to be divided 
into two parts entitled “The Specifi- 
cation of Blast Furnace Coke’”’ and 





Welded plate specimen, 2 inches thick, 
bent through an arc of 180 degrees 


“The Manufacture of Blast Furnace 
Coke of Specification.’’ There is to be 
included tabular records of tests on 
cokes examined by the committee. 

This book will record the resu: s of 
the work of a committee composed 
mainly of representatives of the coke 


Tension speci- 
mens transverse 
to welded joint. 
Five Y-inch 
holes, correspond- 
ing to areduction 
of 35 per cent at 
cross section at 
weld, were re- 
quired to produce 
failure. Ultimate 


tensile strength, 
74,200 pounds per 


square inch 
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Photomicrograph of pressure vessel 
welded joint showing junction of base 
metal on left and weld metal on right 


users and coke producers. It is based 
on large-scale and laboratory tests 
made at coke ovens and blast fur- 
naces and on research work carried 
out in the department of fuel techno- 
logy of Sheffield university. The 
authors have reported the results in 
such a manner as to show how the 
different properties required in a blast- 
furnace coke can be specified and how 
those properties are affected by selec- 
tion and blending of the coal charge 
and by the conditions of coke making. 


Revised Canadian Steel 
Standards Published 


Structural steel standards of Canada 
entitled “Standard Specifications for 
Steel Structures for Building,’ have 
been published in a new edition by the 
Canadian Engineering Standards as- 
sociation, according to the American 
Standards association, New York. 
Among the changes noted in this sec- 
ond edition are those which increase 
permissable unit stresses; and parti- 
cularly the permissible unit stress for 
axial tension, which is raised from 
16,000 pounds per square inch to 18,- 
000 pounds per square inch. Other 
revisions are those in the column 
formula and for standard allowances 
for snow load and for wind load. 


Booklet Outlines Policies 
of Alloys of Iron Research 


The purposes, organization, person- 
nel, policies and participants in the 
study of the alloys of iron are pre- 
sented in bulletin No. 4 of the Engi- 
neering Foundation, New York, the 
latest booklet of a series on this sub- 
ject. The Alloys of Iron Research was 
recently organized by the Foundation 
for the purpose of investigating iron 
and its combinations in steels, cast 
and wrought iron. A critical review 
of literature, research for basic data 
‘and consideration of all varieties of 
iron for all users is included in the 
plans. 












BP OEP 


Building 


Cranes 
with 
G-E Automatic Arc Welders 


: MEET the increasing demand for its arc-welded 





cranes, the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. of 
Wickliffe, Ohio, installed two G-E automatic arc welders 


as shown above. 


Fig. 1 shows the travel equipment which supports the 
welding generators, control panels, and automatic heads. 
Fig. 2 shows the equipment at work on an 86-ft. girder 
for a 10-ton crane. The equipment can lay a perfect weld 
125 ft. long and at a speed of 32 ft. per hour. 


After a year of successful operation, the manufacturer 
reports the following results: A lighter, stronger, simpler, 
more rigid product; increased production per unit of floor 
area; saving in time of designing and manufacturing; 
improved engineering; less waste material; increased pro- 
ductivity of operators. 


Ask your nearest G-E office for further information con- 
; cerning this installation and our complete line of auto- 
Cc - f c . ° . 

lose-up of one of the two automati matic arc-welding equipment. 


arc-welding heads 





JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY 
SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 
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eviews Nature of Forces 


cting on Mill Bearings 


IVE methods for determining the 

pearing loads on roll-neck bear- 

ings now are available, according 

to a report of the special research 
committee, iron and steel division, 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, submitted at the fourth na- 
tional meeting, Chicago, Sept. 25, by 
J. H. Hitchcock, research associate of 
the committee and associated with the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. In reviewing the nature 
of the forces, which occur in rolling 
mills, the speaker cited the difference 
between hot and cold rolling of steel, 
mentioning that the hardness of steel 
is much greater at low temperatures 
than at usual temperatures of hot roll- 
ing. Consequently, much higher av- 
erage pressures are encountered in 
cold rolling than in hot rolling which 
results in deformation or flattening of 
the rolls to a considerable extent. 


Internal Friction Is Factor 


The influence of compression rate 
upon the average pressure is due to 
the internal friction, or viscosity, of 
the bar being hot rolled, the speaker 
stated. Steel above the critical range 
of temperature where all hot rolling 
is being done resists change of shape 
in the same manner as tar, and its 
resistance is increased with the rapid- 
ity with which the change is_ pro- 
duced. The compression rate is a 
measure of the rapidity with which 
the change is produced. The resist- 
ance to change, or internal friction, 
he explained, increases with increas- 
ing compression rates; and since the 
force due to internal friction must be 
overcome by rolling pressure, the lat- 
ter also increases. For values of com- 
pression rates equal to or greater than 
about 5 per second, the average pres- 
sure remains sensibly constant. This 
probably is due to the fact that at 
high compression rates the bar being 
rolled is heated considerably, and 
thereby softened, by the compression. 

Test data showing the effect of in- 
ternal friction as a separate and dis- 
tinct factor from external friction are 
difficult to obtain, he stated, because 
each of these friction effects is pres- 
ent in some degree in every case. 

In discussing average pressures en- 
countered in cold rolling the speaker 
mentioned that the modulus of elas- 
ticity of the roll has an indirect ef- 
fect upon the average pressure. A 
roll, which has a low modulus of elas- 


ticity, he pointed out, will have a 
greater deformation and a_ greater 


length of contact than a roll which 
has a high modulus of elasticity, all 
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other effects being equal. Increasing 
the length of contact produces in- 
creased friction between the rolls and 
the bar, with the result that the av- 
erage pressure also must be increased. 

It is believed that when a bar is 
rolled in a continuous mill and is sub- 
jected to tension between successive 
stands, the average pressure will be 
less than that which is found under 
corresponding conditions in a single 
stand. The reason for this belief, the 
speaker stated, is that the tension in 
the bar acting in a direction opposite 
to that of the external friction force, 
cancels a portion of that force and 
thereby reduces the average “pressure. 
However, when tension in the bar is 
used to draw the bar through the rolls 
of a single stand, and the rolls are 
driven solely by the friction between 
them and the bar the average pres- 
sure appears to be approximately the 
same, for corresponding conditions, as 
that which is found in a single stand 
where rolling is done without tension. 


Control of Heat Required 


When sawing steel cold, the heat 
developed is not an aid to the cut- 
ting and must be kept within limits, 
whereas when sawing steel hot, the 
heat must be created at a rapid rate 
to insure successful cutting. This 
fact was brought out by A. B. Pear- 
son, engineer, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Munhall, Pa., in speaking on the 
“Design and Construction of Hot 
Saws for Cutting Heavy Sections.” 
Among the advantages of the sliding 
frame saw mentioned by the speaker 
the most important is that the saw 
frame is outside and adjacent to the 
table on which the material is moved 
to sawing position. This permits a 
ready means for the disposal of crop 
ends and scrap into a pit located im- 
mediately under the table. The frame 
also lends itself equally well for saw- 
ing either hot or cold steel. 

In directing attention to the im 
portance of cooling saw blades when 
sawing cold steel, the speaker men 
tioned that an excessive amount of 
water flowing down with the saw 
blade to the line of contact will re 
tard the cutting and also produce a 
hardened surface at the ends of the 
material being cut. This hardness, 
he pointed out was found to be from 
45 to 80 Shore scleroscope, and dif- 
ficulties were experienced when ends 
of beams had to be machined. 

Failure of a saw blade generally 
is due to cracking at the nicked edge, 
the crack starting at the periphery 


and continuing in a more or less 


radial line toward the center. The 
cause may be laid to a number of 
variables such as homogeniety of ma- 
terial, method employed when ma- 
chining the saw blade, cross section, 
quality of material being cut, and 
the cooling of the saw blade while 
cutting. Other factors such as the 
tensioning of the saw blade and the 
rate of feed are important items 
which at present are left to the op- 
erator’s skill. 


Belt-Type Less Efficient 


From test data submitted by the 
speaker, belted saws require approxi- 
mately 40 to 45 per cent more power 
to cut a given beam than does the 
direct motor-driven type of saw. In 
sawing, however, the actual cutting 
time generally is only a small frac- 
tion of the running time, and this 
has to be considered in making such 
a comparison. 

The hot sawing action of steel es- 
sentially is a rubbing, heating and 
tearing action. The necessary rub- 
bing to create sufficient heat for saw 
ing depends on any prior heat in the 
steel to be sawed, the feed pressure, 
the speed of the saw blade and the 
continued cooling of the edge of the 
blade. Hot sawing of steel is possi- 
ble when the friction between the 
steel to be sawed and the saw blade 
exceeds the tensile strength of the 
heated steel at a distance from the 
saw blade equivalent to the thickness 
of the chip. 


Philadelphia Men Register 
For Heat Treating Course 


The courses in heat treatment and 
metallography of steel to be conducted 
by the Philadelphia chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
during the 1930-31 season have attract- 
ed exactly 100 registrations. Those 
taking the course include principally 
employes of companies in the Phila- 
delphia district in 
heat treatment is an important factor. 
The classes in this course are held at 
the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, Temple university, Phila- 
delphia. 


whose operations 


Coal Cleaning Increases 


Bituminous coal 
cally in 1929 reached a new high total 
with 37,143,000 tons being cleaned, 01 
an inerease of 29 per cent over the 
preceding, according to figures 
furnished the department of commerce 
Washington, by bituminous coal opera- 
tors. Pneumatic cleaning registered an 
extraordinary increase, 54.3 per cent, 
and wet washing of all types regist- 
ered a gain of 25.2 per cent. Pneumatic 
methods accounted for 15.7 per cent 
of the total and wet methods for 84.3 
per cent with jigs as the dominant 
type of the wet methods. 


cleaned mechani- 
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Fig. 1 (Left)—A chromium-manganese steel containing 0.26 per cent carbon, quenched from 2100 degrees Fahr. and 


showing austenite and ferrite. 


X1000. 


diminished in extent. X1000 


anganese a Stabilizer for 


Austenitic Structure 


HE following comment by M. A. Grossmann, vice president, Re- 

public Research Corp., Canton, O., is a discussion offered in con- 
nection with the paper, “Chromium-Manganese Steels,” by Dr. F. M. 
Becket, vice president, Electro Metallurgical Co., New York, presented 
at the spring meeting of the American Iron and Steel institute. Dr. 
Becket’s paper appeared on Page 53 of the May 15 issue of IRon 
TRADE REvIEW, predecessor to STEEL. 


OR those interested in the struc- 
ture under the microscope and 
in the magnetic properties of 
chromium-manganese steels it is 
perhaps useful to point out that 
heats of these steels which are low 
in carbon are not wholly austenitic 


and they are therefore magnetic. 
Indeed the function of manganese 
in these steels has to do, not so 
much with inducing the austenitic, 
nonmagnetic structure, as it has 
with stabilizing this structure when 
it is induced by other elements par- 
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Fig. 3 (Left)—The same steel with carbon content raised to 0.32 per cent. 


pletely nonmagnetic. X1000. 
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tirely austenitic. X1000 


Fig. 2 (Right)—Carbon content raised to 0.29 per cent; small ferrite areas have 


ticularly carbon. The four accom- 
panying illustrations bring out this 
point. 

Fig. 1 shows a steel containing 
about 18 per cent chromium and 
7% per cent manganese with 0.26 
per cent carbon. The photomicro- 
graph at 1000 diameters shows the 
steel in the condition quenched from 
2100 degrees Fahr. and shows a 
mixture of austenite and ferrite. 
This steel is strongly attracted by a 
magnet. With about the same alloy 
composition but increasing the car- 
bon from 0.26 to 0.29 per cent, 
we find the structure of Fig. 2, 
which shows mostly austenite with 
only a few remaining areas of fer- 
rite. This steel is still somewhat 
attracted by a magnet. 

If the carbon content is again in- 
creased, this time from 0.29 to 0.32 
per cent, we find the structure of 
Fig. 3, which is austenitic and al- 

(Concluded on Page 73) 





Structure is austenitic and almost com 
Fig. 4 (Right)—Carbon content again raised, this time to 0.86 per cent; structure er 
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| A shipment from the United Steel Largest Continuous Plate Mill, which 
Foundry of just a few of the massive is now being erected in United machine 
steel castings required for the World's shops. 





Hub for 21'4 P.D.x 6'3° F. Gear. Weight 82,100 pounds Shear Housing. 15'10!4"x 22'2". Weight 151,100 pounds 
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Rust on Steel Is Essential 


in Resistance Welding 


XPERIENCE shows that if 

metals held loosely are heated 

the rough surfaces, covered with 

a layer of scale, will absorb heat 
unevenly. If, on the other hand, the 
pressure between the bases of the 
metal is too great the metal will be 
distorted and weakened. These facts 
were brought out by Frank Burton, 
Steel Joist institute, Detroit, in dis- 
cussing “Resistance Welding of Bar 
Joists,” before the recent meeting of 
the American Welding society in Chi- 
cago Sept. 22-26. In speaking of pres- 
sures and current densites, the speak- 
er stated in a general way that there 
should be from 200 to 300 kilowatts 
of current available for each square 
inch of surface to be welded and that 
the pressure should be betwen 8000 
and 10,000 pounds per square inch of 
weld. The time may be varied to ob- 
tain satisfactory weld and usually is 
found to be between a fifth second 
and one and one-half seconds. 

The strength of weld metal in welds 
of steel joists is difficult to determine 
accurately, the author contended, for 
the reason that these joints are de- 
signed to resist shearing stresses and 
usually are so large in proportion to 
the bar connected that the connected 
members pass their elastic limit long 
before the weld fails. The weld then 
acts as a notched section and no ac- 
curate analysis of the stresses is pos- 
sible. 


Surface Need Not Be Clean 


It is neither necessary nor desirable 

that the surface of the metal be clean, 
according to the author. Sheets of 
steel, which have been freed from all 
rust by pickling in acid cannot be 
welded by the resistance method. A 
slight coating of rust or other foreign 
matter appears to be essential in the 
resistance process of welding steel 
joists as it causes a pronounced local- 
izing of heat at the point of contact. 
The metal must not be badly rusted or 
sealed but should have a thin, uniform 
coating of rust such as is normally 
present on commercial bar stock. 
- C. A. Adams, Harvard Engineering 
school, Cambridge, Mass., in discus- 
sing this paper pointed out that rust 
makes little difference if a round piece 
is being welded to a flat section be- 
cause it is squeezed out but that it was 
detrimental in the case of two flat sec- 
tions on account of the danger of its 
becoming trapped. 

Most of the so-called cost figures 
used in connection with welding are 
not absolute but merely are indicators 
of cost, according to Robert E. Kin- 
kead, consulting engineer, Cleveland, 
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who spoke on the “Cost of Using 
Welding.” The factor obtained by 
adding labor, material and overhead 
is an indicator of this kind, he stated. 
Absolute cost in the economic sense 
involves service behavior and life of 
the product. In the case of welded 
products, the labor, material and over- 
head factor is an adequate indicator 
of real cost. Scientific predictions may 
be made of service behavior and life 
and the factor obtained which may be 
called the factor of use. 


Cost Indicator Is Necessary 


The cost indicator already in use 
cannot be abandoned, the speaker em- 
phasized. It may be used as a yard- 
stick from day to day or month to 
month performance of a production 
organization but under the conditions 
to which the American industry is 
subjected in 1930, an additional cost 
indicator is needed which is based on 
economic value of the product as ob- 
tained from life tests, he concluded. 

P. J. Morgan, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., in discussing Mr. 
Kinkead’s paper, mentioned that weld- 
ing costs embrace welding engineering 
and cost accounting and that the weld- 
ing industry must be satisfied with the 
present cost indicator which is based 
on material, labor and overhead. J. W. 
Owens, engineering director, Welding 
Engineering & Research Corp., New 
York., declared that saving in welding 
costs starts with design. The moment 
welding is introduced into a plant, it 
becomes a managerial duty to co- 
ordinate all departments to conform 
with this art. 

Approximately 95 per cent of all 
airplane welding is done by gas. This 
fact was revealed by H. L. Whitte- 
more, bureau of standards, Washing- 
ton, in speaking on “Strength of 
Welded Joints in Tubular Members 
for Aircraft,” a report prepared in 
collaboration with W. C. Brueggeman, 
bureau of standards, Washington. The 
speaker presented considerable infor- 
mation on the strength, weight and 
cost of a number of types of welded 
joints of value to the aircraft industry. 
For joints in chromium-molybdenum 
tubing ranging in size from %-inch 
outside diameter by 0.065-inch wall 
thickness, welded under pressure con- 
trol by the oxyacetylene process, the 
result is sharply defined about 14-inch 
from the weld center. Here the mate- 
rial may have strength ranging be- 
tween 80,000 to 100,600 pounds per 
square inch in tension and from 70,000 
to 95,000 pounds per square inch in 
compression. 

For T-joints loaded to high bending 


stresses near the joint it probably ig 
more satisfactory to gain strength by 
increasing the size of the tube rather 
than by adding plates, straps, etc., 
the speaker declared. Reinforcements 
by means of U-straps increase the effi. 
ciency to 87 per cent according to the 
test results presented. Reinforcement 
for the lattice joint, either may be an 
inserted plate or a strap welded 
around the joint. Both methods: ip. 
crease the strength of the unreip- 
forced joint about 20 per cent. While 
gusset plates are used for reinforce. 
ments a decided gain in strength js 
obtained by inserting one plate in all 
tubes rather than welding several] 
plates in the angles between the tubes, 
the speaker concluded. 

Equipment required to arc weld 
aluminum is similar to that used for 
welding other metals, stated W. M. 
Dunlap, metallurgist, Aluminum Re. 
search Laboratories, Oakmont, Pa., in 
speaking at the initial technical ses. 
sion on “Arc Welding of Aluminum.” 
On account of the metallic are being 
unstable, the rods are flux coated to 
supply the necessary stabilizing ele. 
ment. A coating ranging from 0.02 to 
0.03-inch is satisfactory. In describ- 
ing the procedure for welding alumi- 
num plates the speaker mentioned 
that the movement of the electrode 
may be made forward or backward at 
a uniform rate but never across the 
weld. At present, he stated, 14 gage 
is the maximum thickness of a sheet 
that can be welded by the arc process. 


Preheating Is Unnecessary 


In the discussion of this paper the 
author made it plain that preheating 
of fairly heavy aluminum castings 
uniform in cross section is unneces- 
sary, but that it is advisable to clean 
out sand from cavities before under- 
taking the weld. Where welding is 
done on airplane motor castings, the 
pieces always are preheated, according 
to R. R. Moore, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., Paterson, N. J. Welding never 
is employed on any parts in aircraft 
construction subjected to vibration, 
according to Mr. Moore, nor it is used 
for closing blowholes in castings prin- 
cipally because it does not improve 
the strength of the casting. When 
blowholes are encountered, he stated, 
they are sealed by soldering to im- 
prove the appearance. 

In speaking on ‘Welding of Stain- 
less Steel,” L. W. Hostettler, Alle- 
gheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa, 
mentioned that straight chrome iron is 
magnetic, responds to heat treatment, 
has a slightly less expansion coefficient 
than steel and has a higher electrical 
resistance than medium carbon steel. 
Steel known as 18 and 8 has an ex- 
pansion coefficient 11% times that of 
medium carbon steel, is immune to 
heat treatment and has a _ thermo- 
conductivity only one-half that of 
wrought iron. Straight chrome irons 
can be welded by both the electric 
carbon are and the oxyacetylene proc- 
esses, he explained, but in the latter 
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rocess it is necessary to use the best 
type of equipment, a slightly reducing 
flame to secure porosity and jigs and 
chill plates. Annealing is accomplished 
pest by heating the material to 1425 
degrees Fahr., air cooling, heating to 
1500 degrees, bringing back and finally 
tempering. 

In electric welding the metal arc is 
not practicable on sheets under 14 
gage. Moreover, he stated, a medium 
to short arc gives a sounder weld than 
a long arc. A coated rod is necessary 
jin electric welding arc welding stain- 
less steels, the analysis of the weld 
metal being 17 to 20 per cent chromium, 
7 to 10 nickel and 0.1 per cent carbon. 

Extra chromium in the rod is essen- 
tial to compensate for that lost in the 
welding operation. In conclusion, the 
speaker mentioned that little progress 
has been made in vertical and over- 
head welding of these alloys. 


Oxyacetylene Method Outlined 


“Oxyacetylene Welding of Corrosion- 
Resisting Steel” was discussed from a 
metallurgical and practical standpoint 
by W. B. Miller, metallurgist, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Research Labora- 
tories, Long Island City, N. Y. The 
speaker indicated the type of steels 
best suited for welding by this method 
and the precautions and technique to 
be employed. 

Before a meeting of the structural 
steel welding committee, H. M. Priest, 
vice chairman of the committee and 
assistant chief engineer, American 
Bridge Co., New York, submitted a 
progress report on the group’s recent 
activities. The speaker showed by 
slides a birdseye view of the work 
accomplished, pointing out that 1008 
of the 1677 intended specimens have 
been tested in an endeavor to obtain 
the strength of fabricated joints weld- 
ed by different methods. 

Immediately following this meeting 
the American Bureau of Welding con- 
vened and approved certain changes 
of by-laws and received progress re- 
ports of committees on rail joints, 
pressure vessels, boiler codes, funda- 
mental research, welding wire speci- 
fications and standard tests of welds. 


Manganese a Stabilizer for 
Austenitic Structure 


(Concluded from Page 68) 
most completely nonmagnetic. The 
same condition obtains in the case of 
Fig. 4, which contains 0.36 per cent 
carbon. 

Here we see manganese acting in 
the role of stabilizing the austenitic 
nonmagnetic structure, that struc- 
ture having first been induced by 
the carbon, and then preserved in 
the quench by the manganese. 


Estimated costs for buildings in 291 
comparable cities were 16.2 per cent 
lower in August than in July. 
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Steel Constructors Plan 


Technical Program 


Addresses by James A. Farrell and 
E. P. Thomas, president and vice 
president, respectively, United States 
Steel Corp., New York, and E. W. 
Beatty, president, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., Montreal, Canada, con- 
stitute principal features of the prog- 
ram for the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion Inc., at the Carolina hotel, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., Oct. 28-Nov. 1, The prog- 
ram also contains subjects of a techni- 
cal and economic nature of importance 
to the structural steel industry. 

Technical papers to be presented 
and a partial list of business sessions 
are as follows: 


Tuesday, Oct. 28 


MORNING 

Address of Welcome, by O. Max Gard- 
ner, governor, State of North Caro- 
lina. 

President's address, by Charles N. Fitts. 

Reports of committees and officers in- 
cluding executive director and chief 
engineer. 

AFTERNOON 

Report of the director of engineering 
service, by F. H. Frankland. 

“The Structural Steel Industry and Its 
Future Possibilities,” by R. Il. Ingalls, 
president, Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

“Economic Business Conditions and 
Their Relation to the Structural Steel 
Industry,” by Frank Parker, professor 
of finance, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, Philadelphia. 

“Why Structural Steel Should be Na- 
tionally Advertised,” by J. G. Shry- 
ock, Belmont Iron Works, Philadel- 
phia. 

Wednesday, Oct. 29 
MORNING 

“Economics of Highway Bridge Con- 
struction,” by T. W. Dodd, president, 
St. Joseph Structural Steel Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

“Bridge Construction,” by P. J. Free- 
man, chief engineer, bureau of tests 
and specifications, department of pub- 
lic works, County of Allegheny, Pitts- 
burgh. 

AFTERNOON 


“The Contractors’ Bond as Related to 
the Structural Steel Industry,” by 
Edward H. Cushman, Philadelphia. 
(Tentative). 

“Code of Trade Practice and Its En- 
forcement,” by R. B. Thomas, counsel 
to the committee on code of trade 
practice, New York. 

Showing of Hudson river bridge film, 
described by, Edward W. Stearns, as- 
sistant chief engineer, Port of New 
York Authority, New York. 

Showing of institute film on _ battle- 
deck floor. 

EVENING 

“What I Saw and Heard in Europe,” 
by George E. J. Pistor, Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works, New York. 

“Promoting Steel Consumption in Ger- 
many,” by Otto von Halem, director, 
German Steel Syndicate. Showing of 
film, “Stahl Ueberal.” 


Thursday, Oct. 30 


MORNING 
Construction symposium. 

EVENING 
Annual banquet. Toastmaster, Presi- 
dent Charles N. Fitts. Speakers, 


James A. Farrell, president, United 
States Steel Corp., New York, E. W. 


Beatty, president, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., Montreal, Canada, and 
E. P. Thomas, vice president, United 
States Steel Corp., New York. 
Friday, Oct. 31 
MORNING 

“The Value of Research Being Con- 
ducted by the Trade Promotion Bu- 
reau of the United States Steel Corp. 
and Its Relation to the Work of the 
Institute,” by C. O. Hadly, secretary, 
Trade Research bureau, Pittsburgh. 

Report of Mill Relations committee, by 
H. A. Fitch, chairman, Kansas City 
Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, 
Kan. 


Dividing Line Separates Two 
Grades of Gray Iron 


The dividing line between ordinary 
gray iron and high test gray iron may 
be placed at about 30,000 pounds per 
square inch tensile strength, 2500 
pounds transverse breaking load, with 
a deflection of 0.25-inch on the stand- 
ard arbitration test bar, according to 
an opinion expressed by Dr. Richard 
Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., speaking 
at a roundtable meeting of the Amer- 
ican Electrochemical society in De- 
troit, Sept. 25-27, the subject being 
electric furnace gray iron. However, 
in actual production these values are 
considerably higher and with alloy ad- 
ditions tensile strengths of over 50,- 
000 pounds per square inch may be 
obtained. 

The use of small cupola charges, 
such as 500-pound charges in a 54-inch 
cupola, was advocated by Dr. Mol- 
denke, if the best physical properties 
in gray iron are to be had. In this 
connection, though, an instance was 
cited of the adoption of a 12-000-pound 
charge in the cupola to overcome a 
variation in silicon in individual pigs 
which ran as high as 2 per cent. 

An inquiry was made as to the 
availability of rapid methods for de- 
termining the physical properties of 
gray iron in continuous melting. One 
method suggested was the use of a 
chill test bar and a carbon determina- 
tion where only one type of iron was 
produced. Another method was the 
brinell hardness value which has been 
found to give excellent results on pro- 
duction castings. 

Speakers present indicated that 
gray iron with a tensile strength 
around 60,000 pounds per square 
inch can be obtained consistently 
without the use of alloys in the elec- 
tric furnace. One speaker stated that 
by use of the electric furnace gray 
iron with a tensile strength of 40,000 
pounds per square inch was obtained 
regularly from all scrap mixtures. The 
metal was tapped around 3000 to 3100 
degrees Fahr., and the furnace lining 
served for 1100 heats of 2000 pounds 
and over, with normal patching costs. 


Plant of William Campbell Co., 
Alliance, O., manufacturer of elec- 
trical novelties, was recently sold at 
auction. 
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Safety and Reliability 


Today these two factors are of utmost importance in all industries 
You cannot afford hazards to your workmen nor delays in plant 
operations. 


Northern Cranes are serving scores of industries and 
meeting the demands for safety and reliability. 





Let your next selection be a Northern Crane, and in the meantime 
permit us to tell you about the latest developments in their design 
and construction. 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 








USES: 





Stainless Steel 


Uses of high-chromium and high- 
chromium-nickel steels discussed by E. 
§. Mills, in United States Steel Quar- 
terly, Autumn number 1930, p. 34, 2 
pp., 1 illust. 

Application of stainless steel in the 
chemical, automotive, building con- 
struction, oil refining, milk and dairy 
and paper industries are enumerated 
and other fields, which promise large 
developments for stainless commodi- 
ties, are suggested. 

STEEL 10-9-30 


Tradenames of Alloys 


A list of tradenames covering vari- 
ous alloys in the ferrous and nonfer- 
rous field arranged alphabetically, in 
Machine Design, September 1930, sup- 
plement. 

The list is a complete revision of 
the original directory of iron, steel 
and nonferrous alloys which was 
presented in the January issue of this 
publication. It has been brought up 
to date in co-operation with pro- 
ducers of alloys and includes the 
trade marks of 200 alloys, their 
analysis, application and the name 
and address of the manufacturer. 


STEEL 10-9-30 


Refractories 


Recent developments in refractories 
capable of withstanding temperatures 
beyond the standard range of fireclay 
and similar materials, summarized in 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
September 1930, p. 589, 2% pp., 2 
illusts. 

Zircon material is resistant to ther- 
mal shock and withstands sudden 
heating and cooling in periodic, inter- 
mittent operations requiring rapid 
heating and cooling. A combination 
of chromium oxide and silica will re- 
sist acid and alkaline slags. High- 
alumina refractories are being used 
for lining the burning zone of a ma- 
jority of rotary kilns, for calcining 
dolomite and lime, and for reburning 
lime sludges in the paper and chemi- 
‘al industries. Recent uses of carbon 
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as a refractory include furnace linings 
and slag floors in high-pressure boiler 
furnaces where pulverized coal is fired. 
The enameling industry uses alumina 
refractories in lining heavy-duty ena- 
meling furnaces. The ceramic indust- 
ry has adopted the material for sag- 
gers. Lately both high alumina and 
silicon carbide refractories have been 
used to resist high temperatures in 
venturi muffles and in the furnace for 
tubular heaters in oil cracking opera- 
tions. 
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Welding Practice 


Methods employed at a large ship- 
building company, discussed by W. T. 
Dimm, in Manufacturers Record, 
September 25, p, 41, 4% pp., 10 illusts. 

Gas cutting operators and mechan- 
ics’ helpers are taught to make strong, 
tight welds in all positions. Designers 
are taught how to make use of weld- 
ing for safe, economical joints by per- 
sonal instruction by the use of stand- 
ards and by lectures. The use of weld- 
ing in hull construction and in repair 
and reconditioning of ships, hydraulic 
machinery, etc., is explained in detail. 


S1 L. 10-9-30 


Welding Steel Structures 


A group of six articles setting forth 
design, erection and inspection prac- 
tices on some recent major building 
projects, in Engineering News-Record, 
Sept. 18, 1930, p. 442, 8 pp., 16 illusts. 

The use of welded connections in 
steel building construction began in 
1926 with the completion of a 5-story 
building at the Sharon, Pa., plant of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Fusion welding had proved successful 
prior to this, but its use had been 
confined to laboratory tests and minor 
practical applications. The Sharon 
building was the first structure to be 
designed expressly to suit welded con- 
struction. This symposium considers 
the design and erection problems on 
the highest all-welded office building, 
erected in Dallas, Tex.; the inspection 
of field-welding of structural steel; a 


rational method of welded connection 
design; the construction of a large 
area of welded steel floor in a Pitts- 
field, Mass., garage; the welding of 
field joints on a 14-story office build- 
ing; and are-welding facts that should 
be common knowledge. 
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High-Frequency Furnaces 


Present status of the high-frequency 
induction steel furnace, surveyed by 
D. F. Campbell, in Foundry Trade 
Journal (Institute of British Foundry- 
men), September 18, p. 197, 2% pp., 2 
tables, 5 illusts. 

There appears to be no technical 
reason to prevent the construction of 
these type units of any size that is 
commercially practicable, though 
economic considerations indicate the 
probability that units of less than 15 
to 25 tons will be adopted. Equipment 
incorporated in a new foreign steel- 
works includes large heroult electric 
furnaces for the refining of basic steel 
and high-frequency furnaces for re- 
melting rolling mill scrap without 
substantial alteration of composition 
thus affording the advantages of a 
pure steel finished in an acid lining. 
The author cites melting speeds and 
power consumption and discusses the 
method of operating induction fur- 
naces. 
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Scientific Foundry Practice 


Need of the technician in the found- 
ry industry to solve production prob- 
lems, stressed by E. O. Keator, in The 
Foundry, October 1, p. 109, 2% pp. 


Foundrymen must take stock and 
find out why they have no one in thei: 
organization competent to apply scien- 
tific principles to practical problems. 
A few examples of unsolved problems 
having to do with machine molding, 
various types of patterns, gating, etc., 
are cited by the author in his plea to 
foundrymen to make haste in employ- 
ingsthe technician as a means of meet- 
ing competition. 
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experience... 
to make bolts 
like these 


{n Chicago, in Birmingham, in 
Cleveland and Kent, Ohio— 
Lamson&Sessions operate plants 
making the most complete line 
of bolt and nut products in the 
world. In these great plants are 
machines which are the first of 
their kind— machines which en- 
able Lamson & Sessions to make 
better bolts than was believed 


possible a short time ago. 


But just as important as mod- 
ern plants and machinery are the 
many years of bolt-making ex- 
perience now gathered into one 
great business. Only long exper- 
ienced and highly skilled men 
can produce bolts and nuts of 
Lamson quality. Characteristic 
of Lamson bolts is an outward ap- 
pearance that speaks plainly of a 
high standard of accuracy and 
strength before you verify it with 


“mike” and wrench. 


THE 
LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 


General Offices 
Cleveland, Ohio 





AMSON 


& SESSIONS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Birmingham 
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Machine Tools ~ Plant 


«Without machine tools modern 
machinery could not be built.» 


—Joseph W. Roe 





Threading MachineEmbodies 


Accurate Lead Screw 


Murchey Machine & Tool Co., De- 
troit, has brought out a new machine 
for the cutting of precision threads 
on production work at minimum cost. 
This machine, of which an illustra- 
tion appears herewith, makes use of 
an opening die head or a collapsing 
tap as the actual thread cutting ele- 
ment, but it does not depend upon 
the lead of the chasers to feed the 
tool. Instead, a hardened and ground 
lead screw, accurate to 0.0001 inch, is 
mounted directly on the spindle and 
relieves the chasers of all work aside 
from the actual cutting. According to 
the manufacturer, this results in 
threads which are entirely free from 
chatter marks, even when the speed 
of cutting is pushed to the limit of 
the chasers. At the same time, the life 
of the chasers is increased materially. 


Drive and Lubrication 


The machine is of the horizontal 
variety with built-in motor drive. A 
3-horsepower motor running at 1800 
revolutions per minute is used to 
drive the machine proper, and a \4- 
horsepower auxiliary motor running 


at 1800 revolutions drives the cutting 
and lubricating oil pumps and the re- 
Lubrication is by 


turn worm shaft. 
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New portable 
sem i automatic 
welder operates 
either with open 
or shielded are 
and is recom- 
mended where 
hand welding is 
too slow and full 
automatic appa- 
ratus not easily 
applicable 





a combination force and flood system 
and cutting compound is delivered to 
the working points by pumping it 
through the spindle. Cutting and lu- 
bricating oils are segregated in sepa- 
rate reservoirs in the base. 

The cycle of operation is as follows: 
The machine is started by pressing a 
button on the left-hand side; by rais- 
ing a hand lever the segmental nut 
sections are engaged with the lead 
screw, causing the spindle to move for- 
ward and the thread to be cut; by 
means of adjustable stops, chasers 
and nut segments are automatically 
thrown open at the instant when the 
predetermined length of thread has 
been cut, and at the same time a ball 
thrust bearing comes into action to 


By means of a 
hardened and 
ground lead 
screw mounted 
directly on the 
spindle, this pro- 
duction threading 
machine relieves 
its chasers of all 
feeding load, 
thereby insuring 
threads of un- 
usual smoothness 
and accuracy at 
maximum cutting 
speed 





return the spindle to starting posi- 
tion, ready for the repetition of the 


The machine can be set up for 
removing the 


cycle. 
manual operation by 
lead nut segments. 


Threads Right or Left Hand 


Magnetic reversing switches and 
combination right and left-hand drives 
in the spindle and die head are pro- 
vided, making it possible to shift from 


right hand to left hand threading 
simply by changing chasers, lead 
screw and lead nut segments. Pick- 


off gears allow selection of correct 
threading speeds for different diame- 
ters of work. The spindle is driven 
by two hardened and ground rollers 
which rotate in longitudinal grooves 
4 inches from the center line of the 
spindle. Antifriction bearings are used 
throughout the machine. 
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Portable Welder Provides 
Open or Shielded Arc 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. announces an improved portable, 
semiautomatic are welding outfit to be 
used for either open or shielded are 
welding. This apparatus, of which an. 
illustration appears herewith, needs 
only a simple adjustment requiring 
but a few minutes to change it from 
the open to the shielded are. 

The equipment consists of a welding 
head for feeding the electrode, an en- 
closed line contractor with interlock 
and a field rheostat for controlling 
the motor on the welding head, as well 
as a welding tool and lead for direct- 
ing the electrode toward the work. 
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What's MADE 


of Allegh 


ALLEGHENY METAL 





The new Ford body types ave trimmed with Alle- 
gheny Metal because it is unrusting, unstainineg, 
untarnisoing... it cleans as easily as glass 

it’s far stronger than mild steel. . . it resists more 


corrosive agents than any other metal available. 


ASCOLOY 44 





Heat exchangers are made of Ascoloy 44 because it 
withstands temperatures up to 2100° F. ... it re- 
sists many corrosives. 


ASCOLOY 33 





Valves of Ascoloy 33 withstand pro- 
gressive corrosion... this alloy fabri- 
cates easily, 


eny Products? 


LLEGHENY METAL is our only prod- 
uct—so the public thinks. But the 
public is wrong. 

The seasoned stccl man knows. He's 
acquainted with Allegheny Electrical 
Sheets . . . and how they've been the cri- 
terion of quality for a generation. 

The steel man knows our years of ex- 
perience making Allegheny furniture 
sheets. And all our other products. 

He knows every one of our products 
pictured in use on these pages. The six 
steels and four alloys. Look at the pictures 
and read their descriptions. They show 
ten typical uses—ten out of thousands— 
for Allegheny Products. 

ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 
Brackenridge, Pa. . . Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los Angeles. Warehouse 


Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, Mil- 


waukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey 


City, Philadelphia. In Canada :Samuel & Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto. 


ASCOLOY S5 





. this alloy is used for temperatures to 


These furnace nozzles are of Ascoloy 55. 
. not recommended for difficult 


150° F.... it resists many corrosive agents 


ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
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Many autos and trucks are made with Allegheny automobile body 
sheets... 25 years’ experien sizes up to largest ever used, 
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ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


— ™" Rp ~ . 
ee. BOILER TUBES 
AND PIPES 


This bridge pedestal (33,000 pounds) cast by Alle- 
gheny foundries... 25 pounds to 25 tons capacity 
2+» Most modern equipment. 


All kinds of electrical uses employ Alle gheny electrical SH EETS FOR 


sheets... 30 years’ expertence ... world’s largest 


manufacturer DEEP DRAWING 


METAL FURNITURE SHEETS 


a ball ead 


oe e _* = * eo ed 
ye 09 6 eeer seen: 
esse eee 8 
Allegheny Metal furniture sheets go into thousands of desks, files, etc. . Telephone indust Akegheny boiler tubes for stati.nary, marine and loco 
25 years’ experience assures uniformity... known for better surface and drawing sheets . Allegheny offer motive boilers . . . made of open hearth steel 
flatness... rolling largest sheets produced. full range of sizes and gauges. i "0.D. Pipe 2" to 6" inclusit 


ALLEGHENY STEELS 
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MACHINE TOOLS AND PLANT EQUIPMENT 





The welding head is simply a motor- 
driven wire feeding device to supply 
electrode wire continuously to the arc. 
The wire is drawn from a reel by 
means of a pair of geared feed rollers 
propelled through a train of gears by 
an adjustable speed, 60-volt, direct- 
current motor. The head is equipped 
with a gear shift for obtaining ap- 
proximately the required rate of wire 
speed, the final adjustment being 
made by means of the motor field 
rheostat. 


Features of Operation 


The welding tool and lead consists 
of a 10-foot insulated flexible conduit 
with handle and nozzle so that the 
operator can direct the electrode at 
the work. A tumbler switch in the 
handle permits the operator to close 
or open the line contractor, starting 
the feed motor in operation. When it 
is desired to weld with the shielded 
are it is merely necessary to change 
two nozzle accesories. The rate of 
electrode feed can be adjusted for 
various sizes of wire. Although the 
equipment is mechanically capable of 
handling a 3/16-inch electrode, it is 
not recommended that wire larger 
than 5/32 inch be used. Either a con- 
stant energy or a constant potential 
welding set can be used as the source 
of current. The welding head control, 
however, requires a 60-volt constant 
potential source of power. 

This equipment is recommended for 
applications where hand welding is 
too slow and where full automatic ap- 
paratus cannot easily be applied. The 
continuous feeding of the electrode 
eliminates the time lost in changing 
electrodes in a hand welding appara- 
tus. When the shielded arc is used, 
the weld is surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of hydrogen which, by minimiz- 
ing formation of oxides and nitrates, 
insures a more ductile joint. 
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Hydro-Pneumatic Machine 
Tests Pipe Fittings 


Watson-Stillman Co., 75 West 
street, New York, has brought out 
a hydro-pneumatic machine for rap- 
‘idly testing pipe fittings of brass, 
cast iron, malleable iron, cast steel, 
ete. The machine, an illustration of 
which appears on this page, will han- 
dle all sorts of fittings, including 
45 and 90-degree elbows, street el- 
bows, tees, crosses and return bends, 
in sizes up to 1%-inch. 

The fitting to be tested is placed 
in a die on the lower platen of the 
machine, and by the operation of a 
valve on the right of the machine 
the top double-acting piston on its 
down stroke clamps the fitting in the 
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dies and forces the fitting under wa- 
ter in the tank. While the fitting 
is held below the surface of the wa- 
ter by the 90-pound pressure in the 
clamping cylinder, air pressure is au- 
tomatically turned on by the valve 
at the left of the top of the frame 
which subjects the fitting to internal 
































Internal air pressure under water tests 
pipe fittings in this machine 


air pressure of 50 pounds per square 
inch. This constitutes the test. 

Reversal of the valve at the bot- 
tom returns the top piston to loading 
position, while the bottom piston lifts 
the fitting out of the water and re. 
leases the air pressure. The fitting 
is then removed and the machine is 
ready for the next test. 


Eliminates Wasted Machining 


Fittings can be tested either before 
or after tapping at speed of 500 to 
600 per hour. The use of this ma- 
chine on fittings before they are ma- 


chined eliminates wasted time by 
causing the scrapping of defective 
castings before production work is 


started. 


© 
New Aluminum WeldingRod 


Overcomes Cracking 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 205 Bast 
Forty-second street, New York, §an- 
nounces a new welding rod which is 
recommended for welding either alv- 
minum sheet or castings when the 
metal is held tightly in jigs, and 
therefore not free to move. At tem- 
perature just below the melting point, 
aluminum casting alloys possess little 
strength and have a high contraction 
coefficient. The combined effect of 
these two properties under certain 
conditions will cause cracks to occur 
adjacent to welds. 

The new welding rod is_ recom- 
mended for welding these alloys be- 
cause of the fact that its melting 
point is lower than that of the metal 
being welded, so that it will remain 
in the molten state after the base 
metal has solidified. The weld metal 
therefore will fill voids created by 
the solidification and contraction of 
the base metal. Any stresses which 
might be caused by contraction there 
fore will shift their effect from the 
base metal to the weld metal which, 
being free from hot shortness, will 
absorb the stresses without the de 
velopment of cracks. 

The manufacturer claims that this 
new welding rod will coalesce readily 
with all aluminum alloys and that it 
possesses high strength and good cor- 
rosion resistance. It is available in 
three sizes, 1/16, % and 44-inch. 


New Magnetic Clutches 


The heading of an illustrated de- 
scription of the new line of magnetic 
clutches manufactured by Cutler- 
Hammer Inec., Twelfth and St. Paul 
avenue, Milwaukee, which appeared 
on Page 64 of Sept. 25 STEEL, should 
have been, “Magnetic Clutches Fea- 
ture Ease of Installation.” 
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Ingot, Pig Iron 


September Levels Lowest Since 1924 
Recent Improvement in Sentiment May 


Vanish — Demand Generally Is Slacker 
—Tin Plate Is Reduced $5—Scrap Easy 


OINCIDENT with a flattening-out of the 
gently rising curve in demand for finished 
steel and pig iron comes the disclosure that 
the production of steel ingots and pig iron 

declined sharply last month, to the lowest level 
in six years for both. 

Apparently, the gains in demand reported 
by most producers through September were met 
by shipments from stock or represented obli- 
gations against which buyers have not yet speci- 
fied. No small portion of this coverage appears 
to have been protection at current low prices. 

A deflation of the improved sentiment of re- 
cent weeks undoubtedly will result from the 
combination of receding production and the 
loss of momentum in buying. This week, as 
last week, there has been more talk of holding 
recent gains than of bettering them. 

Ingot production had declined from March to 
July, then advanced slightly in August to 119,- 
050 gross tons daily, but in September sank to 
110,307 tons, a level not plumbed since Septem- 
ber, 1924. To Oct. 1 the 1930 output of steel 
was 32,689,869 tons, against 43,353,909 tons in 
record 1929. The steelmaking average for Sep- 
tember was 55.1 per cent; for 1930 to date 
70.08 per cent. 

This 7.6 per cent drop in the daily ingot rate 
in September was slightly larger than the 6.8 
loss in pig iron. September’s daily rate of 75,- 
893 gross tons compares with 81,455 tons in 


August. The 9-month total for 1930 is 25,744,- 
941 tons; for 1929, 32,682,700 tons. At the 


close of September only 126 stacks were in blast, 
11 fewer than on Aug. 31. 

Appraising steel and iron requirements by in- 
dustries, a standoff is revealed. Automotive 
and gas, oil and water consumers are lethargic, 
with no indications of revival this quarter. 
Structural activity, on the other hand, is well 
maintained for the season, and the railroads, 
while shunning the equipment market, are be- 
ginning to place 1931 track material. 

Pere Marquette has distributed 13,650 tons 
of rails, with the Great Northern reported clos- 
ing on 10,000 tons and the Northern Pacific 5000 
to 6000 tons. The Santa Fe is inquiring for 
62,000 tons. Chicago Great Western has or- 
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ates Fall Sharply 


dered 15 locomotives; the Baltimore & Ohio is 
considering 50. September freight car awards, 
at 535, were the lowest this year, bringing or- 
ders for nine months to 35,557, barely half the 
70,528 of a year ago. 

Structural steel awards spurted this week to 
26,483 tons, compared with 14,387 tons last 
week and 22,315 tons a year ago. For 1930 to 
date structural orders total 1,447,828 tons, 15 
per cent behind 1929. Low prices continue an 
incentive to prospective builders and much work 
is on architects’ boards. Five thousand tons 
for a nickel refinery at Copper Cliff, Ont., was 
the week’s largest award. 

Moderate general demand for bars, alloy 
steel, sheets, strip and wire fails to offset the 
slack releases from automotive consumers. Bet- 
ter jobber buying of wire is reported at Chi- 
cago. Bolt, nut and rivet demand is higher in 
most districts. Tin plate, reduced $5 per ton 
to the lowest price since 1923, is expected to de- 
velop first-half needs promptly. 

Of the raw materials, pig iron is quieter, coke 
and semifinished material are unchanged, scrap 
is in slack demand and tending easier. It now 
appears that the 1930 lake movement of iron 
ore will not exceed 49,000,000 tons, compared 
with 66,166,637 tons last year. 

Steelmaking operations are unchanged this 
week at 55-57 per cent for Chicago, 55 for 
Pittsburgh, 58 for eastern Pennsylvania, 50 for 
Cleveland and 48 for Birmingham. Youngs- 
town mills are off a point, to 52-53, while Buf- 
falo is down two points to 51 per cent. The in- 
dustry as a whole is at about 54 per cent this 
week, against 55 last week. 

Pig iron prices are unchanged this 
Semifinished material and such finished prod- 
ucts as bars, plates, shapes, sheet, strip and 
wire—constituting the great bulk—are moder- 
ately firm, but the $5 per ton reduction in tin 
plate drops STEEL’s market composite 20 cents, 
to $32.32, the lowest in a decade. 


week. 





Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 
Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvan- 
ized and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails 
and Black Pipe. 

This week (Oct. 8, 1930) .......0..0..0..........$32.32 
Bast week (Oct. 1, 1960) ....c.cccvcccccccccccscccsescccsccccces 32.52 
One month ago (September, 1930)..... 32.65 
Three months ago (July, 1930)..... ciuptin'ds ‘ .daedeDl 
One year ago (Oct. 1929).......... udaukawbdnlvetec 36.23 
Ten years ago (Oct. 1920) : age 68.61 
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Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Oct. 8, 
1930 
PIG TRON 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ $19.76 
es cicon tines 17.00 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa..... 17.75 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................. 17.50 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 14.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace........ 18.25 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Phila. .... 19.76 
PRRNOR, WRENOY sescsccesescesscnsssccstescsse 18.00 
DIATIORTIS, CRICK csccercccccscccoscsceseses 17.50 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh............ 18.13 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 103.79 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 
ments based on $12 to $13, Birmingham. 


COKE 
Connellsville furnace, ovens........ 2.60 
Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 3.50 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 31.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 31.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 31.00 
WITS TOGE, PICEDUTBD cccccccsccsscscesss 36.00 


For local delivery. 


Sept., July, Oct., 
1930 1930 1929 


Oct. 8, Sept., July, Oct,, 
1y¥30 1930 1930 1999 


FINISHED MATERIAL 


20.13 20.46 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh ................... 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.90 
17.75 18.20 18.50 Steel bars, Chicago .........cccccceseeees 1.70 1.70 1.80 2.05 
17.90 18.00 19.75 Steel bars, Philadelphia ................ 1.89 1.89 1.94 2990 
19.13 19.46 19.76 TROI DATS MOVICARO  cacssseensoscsssocsesecasess 1.75 1.75 1.90 2.05 
17.50 17.90 20.00 Shapes, Pittsburgh ......0cccccce. 1.60 1.60 1.65 1,95 
14.00 14.00 14.00 Shapes, Philadelphia ......... aan 1.76 1.66 1.66 2.01 
18.25 18.25 18.25 BOSS AOHICARS .o..csccsissseccesssescisisscaess 1.70 1.70 1.75 2.05 
19.76 20.26 22.26 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ................ 1.60 1.60 1.65 1,95 
18.35 18.70 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ............ 1.80% 1.80% 1.85% 2.15 
17.50 17.90 20.00 Tank places, CHICAZO .......:005-.20:.00008 1.70 1.70 1.75 2.05 
27.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts..... 2.15 2.10 2.15 2.35 
18.50 18.83 19.13 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts............. 2.45 2.40 2.55 2.80 
103.79 103.79 109.79 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 3.00 3.15 8.50 
Northern ship- Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago.... 2.60 2.60 2.70 3.05 
**2.95 to 2.75 silicon. Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.50 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi. 3.25 3.25 3.35 3.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh ......... a ess 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .................... 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.45 
2.60 2.50 2.65 Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 5.00 5.25 5.25 5.85 
3.50 3.50 3.75 SCRAP 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ........ 14.75 15.7 14.90 17.30 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 13.00 13.00 12.50 15.80 
31.00 31.00 35.00 Heavy melting steel. Chicago...... 12.00 12.25 12.00 14.45 
31.00 31.00 35.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........ 14.25 14.25 14.25 16.00 
31.00 31.00 35.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago .............. 11.25 11.25 11.25 14.85 
36.00 36.00 40.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago ............ 14.50 14.50 14.50 17.05 





Sheets 


Prices Only Moderately Steady 
as Specifications Are Not Ex- 
panding—Auto Demand Light 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 85 


New York—Following a profound 
dullness depressing sheets, blue an- 
nealed plates are now 1.95c to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh. Blue annealed sheets 
are 2.10c to 2.15c. Black are easier 
at 2.40c to 2.45¢e and galvanized 
3.00¢e to both jobbers and the gen- 
eral trade. 

Philadelphia — Bookings from 
radio manufacturers show some in- 
crease, otherwise demand is quiet and 
unchanged with no signs of sustained 
improvement. Blue annealed jobbing 
sheets continue firm at 2.00c and 2.15c. 
Black sheets are firm at 2.45c, Pitts- 
burgh, for common quality, but usual 
concessions are offered on high extra 
finishes. Galvanized is generally 3.00c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh—Improvement in new 
sheet business during October so far 
has failed to be followed by a similar 
pickup in specifications. Orders con- 
tinue at the quiet rate of preceding 
weeks but in view of the tonnage in 
volved in new contracting, producers 
look for some quickening in orders 
this month. New business in Sep- 
tember for the leading interest was 
the largest since April. Prices gen- 
erally are unchanged with black 
sheets continuing 2.45c, galvanized 
3.00e to 3.10e and blue annealed 


plates 2.00c. Autobody remains in 
a nominal market. Automotive ton- 
nage continues distinctly light. Mill 
operations continue about 50 per 
cent. 

Youngstown, O.—Common black 
sheets are quoted 2.45c, Pittsburgh; 
galvanized, 3.10c; autobody sheets, 
3.50e to 3.60c, and blue annealed, 
2.25¢e. More cheerful tone in the 
sheet market is due to more liberal 
offerings from general manufacturing 
lines. September business exceeded 
August. While new business from 
the automotive interests is not ex- 
panding, it holds steady. 

Cleveland—Sheets continue their 
quiet march toward betterment. Au- 
gust for some mills was approximate- 
ly 6 per cent better than July, and 
September was 25 per cent better than 
August. So far October is not show- 
ing any gain over the September rate 
but is expected to hold its own. 
Fisher Body is releasing more ton- 
nage each week and by Oct. 10 expects 
to have all dies on hand for the new 
model Chevrolet. Austin is slowing 
up at Butler and is taking less steel 
than a few weeks ago. Some autobody 
sheets still are 3.50c, Pittsburgh, al- 
though an effort is being made to es- 
tablish 3.60c. While some makers in- 


sist that their minimums on black 
and metal furniture are 2.45¢c and 
3.70c, Pittsburgh, respectively, 2.35¢ 
and 3.60c are recurrent. The lowest 
price noted recently on _ galvanized 
was 3.00c. Some are quoting 3.10e. 
Blue annealed are 2.00c and 2.15¢e, re- 
spectively, for No. 10 and No. 13 gage. 

Chicago—Few tonnage orders in 
sheets are appearing. Mills report 
barely perceptible gains in specifica- 
tions. Galvanized roofing business 
in the Southwest and some of the 
general manufacturing lines in the 
Chicago district are leading. Mill 
quotations are reported unchanged 
here at 2.55c for No. 24 black, 3.20¢ 
for No. 24 galvanized, and 2.25c for 
No. 13 blue annealed. A leading in- 
dependent producer has its 10 hot 
mills down at Milwaukee for an in- 
definite period, switching orders to 
its Indiana harbor works. 

Cincinnati—Steady improvement 
in demand was reported for the 
fifth consecutive week by a leading 
sheet producer in this district whose 
operations are at about 53 per cent. 

St. Louis—Past week has de 
veloped distinct improvement in buy- 
ing. Character of recent orders re 
flects generally small consumer stocks, 
Betterment is noted chiefly in gal- 
vanized and blue annealed, while tin 
plate is up to seasonal average. Gran- 
ite City Steel Co. reports incoming 
business during the third quarter 
larger than in 1929 or 1928. Ship- 
ments and unfilled orders, however, 
made a less favorable comparison. 
Prices are steady. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 


RE WRG ooccccss.ceescassse 2.45¢ 
Sassit delivered ............ 2.76%4¢ to 2 . %e 
Philadelphia. delivered........ .74¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor ........ 2. 55¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.60¢ 
Birmingham, base ................ 2.60 to 2.65¢ 


St. Louis, del. ................000+ 1.80%c 
TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 


Pittsburgh, base ..........ee 2. 2.70c to 2.80¢ 
Gary, DASE «0.0... .eeserersereseeeee 2.90C to 3.00 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Pittsburgh. base ...............00 3.00c to : = 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 9c 
Gary Indiana Harbor ........ 3.20e 
Chicago. delivered ................ 3.25¢ 
Birmingham base ................ 3.15¢ to 3.20c 


NU CIOs sins vivendsesicdpustsce 3.454%c 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 


Pittsburgh. base .............6. 2.15¢c 
Chicago, district mills ........ 2.25¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2 30c 
St. Louis, delivered ............ 2.5044¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 2.44¢ 
SNINEOTETALND. <5 0 san sc ossndsce<vsssaeeeee 2.30¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, 
NO. 9-10 
Pittsburgh, base ................06 2.00c 
Chicago, district mills .... 2.10¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 2.29¢ 
St. Louis, delivered .......... 2.354%c 
MPTETIETIONT secsesccescscossosseoccave 2.15¢ 
AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh base ..............00 3.50¢ 
FURNITURE NO. 24 
IIRIENS <i ccixcschiniuceidencoesiuss 3.60c to 3.70c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 


Tin plate, coke base ............. 5.00 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, 24, primes.... 3.55¢c 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 


Standard wire nails .... . $2.00 to 2.15 
Cement coated nails ............ 2.00 and 2.10 
Galvanized nails ................ 4.00 and 4.10 


(Per pound) 

Polished staples ................ 2.45¢e and 2.55¢c 
Galvanized staples ............ 2. 2.70c and 2.80c 
Barbed wire, gal. .............. 2.65¢ and 2.75¢ 
Annealed fence wire........ 2.15c and 2.25c 
Galvanized wire ..................2.60¢ and 2.70c 

Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 


(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Plain wire. 6-9 gage ...... 2.30c 
EE WAN ooo shacecasscaceedect 3.30c 
Wire, delivered Detroit...... 2.53%c 
Nails, delivered Detroit ...... $2.381% 


Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, IIll., Ander- 
son, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; 
Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 higher; 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 
Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve......... 2.75¢ 
Struc., ¢.1., Chicago............ 2.85¢c 


**7/16-inch and _ smaller, 
ESI eats 70, 10 and 5 off 
Chi.. Cleve. ..70 to 70, 10 and 5 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 
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Steel Plates 


Base, Pittsburenh ................... 1,60c 
PHUAGSIpHIA, Gel. ......:.0000c0000 1.80%c 
INOW TOPE, GOL. ccsccscsccecscesscee 1.88¢c 
Pa et | ee en 2.05¢ 
Soc ge ae 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Cleveland, delivered ...... 1.78%c to 1.88%e 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.80¢c 
Birmingham, base .............. 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base ........ 1.70¢ 
Femerme COBBG GI. sicccicissecss 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
SU. RS OS acest sicsssatnse 2.00%c 
Structural Shapes 
Base, Pittsburgh. ................. 1.60c 
Philadelphia, del. ................ 1.76c 
INGW TOP: DOl.. cciccsssccncs 1.75%c to1.85%c 
BROT, CMR: ssdeccacsccssacciszect 1.8816c to 1.9844c 
COMORRD;, WOMG. vicicccsscscccciissces 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Cleveland, delivered........ : + ¥%c to 1.88%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y. ..........8 1.80c 
Birmingham, base ............... 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Truce Coase, GAL. . .csiciccnss. 2.15c to 2.25c 
MPOUPOIC, CGE sicccscerisesacscsne 1.9146c to 1.96%ec 
Bars 

SOFT STEEL 
PUVCUSDUTEN, DAWG ccccccccccecoscses 1.60c to 1.65c 
CRICKBO, TDWABO  <escscciccrsssescscses 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Birmingham, base .............. 1.80c to 1.85¢c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.85¢ 
Pecine Coast Cho. cccscccccsss 2.25c to 2.35¢c 
Cleve. base, local del............ 1.65¢c 
Do, outside delivery .... 1.606 
Philadelphia, del. ..............066 1.89c to 1.94¢c 
New York, delivered ........ 1.98¢c 
Boston, delivered ..............06+. 2.05c 
Pittsburgh, cold finish ...... 1.80c 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual. ........ 1.90¢ 

RAIL STEEL 
Chicago Heights. ...........:.0000 1.65c 
pe a tL a 1.65c 

IRON 

CRCRBO. GRC so iscsocascecsivinssexées 1.75¢ 
New York, delivered .......... 1.93c to 1.98¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 1.89c to 1.94¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined ............ 2.75¢ to 4.25¢c 

REINFORCING 
Pitts., billet cut lengths.... 1.90c to 2.00c 
Stock lengths, mill ........ 1.65¢c to 1.75c 
Chi. billet, over 500 tons.... 1.70c to 1.85¢c 
SO GO: BOO TOR en ckicendscdsscnss 2.00c 
RITIGOD SO TOUS voseisccsaiccicccnces 2.45c to re 
Chi., rail steel, over 30 tons 1.50c 
Under 30 tons .................. 2.10¢c to 2.50c 


Philadelphia, cut lengths.... 2.04c to 2.09¢ 


Cold- Finished Stee 


Bars, Pitts., Chi. Bu 


TGV ORR | isasizcntniacexes 2.10c 

Do, delivered, Detroit.. 2.20c 
Shafting (turned, polished) 

PCB, TOUTEAIO oc cissecesscsies. 2.10c 


Do, (turn., ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90c 


Corrosion, Heat Resist.Alloys 


Base, Pittsburgh 
18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates 3l1c; bars 28c 


A B cS D 
i ares 19¢ 20.5¢ 23c 28c 
PRON scccccstes 22c 23.5C 26c 3ic 
Sheets. ........ 26c 27.5¢c 30c 35¢c 
Hot strip .... 19c 20.5¢ 23c 28c 
Cold strip.... 28¢ 29.5¢ 32¢ 37c 


Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 
15/18% ine., C over 18/28% inc., D over 
23/30%. 


Wrought Washers 


Carloads, Pitts. dist. ........ $6.50 to $6.75 off 
Carloads, Chicago dist. .... 6.70 to 6.80 off 


Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65¢ 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
MET sadtattnsepatectes 0.25 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
NO) sassindaaitcreases 0.65 65100 .80-1.10 
Be Sossdinckccdachess 1.50 CORE 2. cacdebosonn 0.45 
ME Windiicsteahe 2.25 5100 Chr. 
INU cnishcicsscsennees 0.55 SOGTE Gaiitcin 0.20 
NEE ai ctieas eeckcasei 1.35 6100 bars ...... 1.20 
dT een 3.80 6100 Spring .. 0.95 
PO ii 3.20 Chr., Ni., Van. 1.50 


4100 .15 to .25 
UM cocstsntantna 0.50 
4600 .20-.30 Mo. 


Carbon Van. .. 0.95 
9250 (flats).... 0.25 
9250 (rds., sq.) 0.50 


Strip, Hoops, Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts... 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in., 


BP UBEI. « xcsateiaspbeidiecsiiockewaciead 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 

under, Chicago .................. 1.85¢ 

Do, 6 1/16 to 24 in......... 1.75c 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts......... 1.90c to 2.00¢ 

BCI hci ncececcsdicxiicses 2.00c to 2.10¢ 


Cold rolled _strip., mat” 


Cleve., 3 tons, over ........ 5c to 2.45¢c 


Rails, Track ene 


Standard bess. and open 


hearth rails, mill ............ $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 

Oe BN WebidsincosnAccerabocesioee: $24.00 to 28.00 
Light rails, 25-45, mills...... $34.00 

Angle bars, Chi. base...... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills ........ 2.80c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts. ............ 2.80e 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. .......... 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

WOM asic ddtcecniscetadtacekes 3.80c 

Do. standard, jobbers.... ~78- offiist 
Track bolts, Chicago ........ 3.80c 
"TiG@ PUMEOG, WRIT: oc cscsssiciccoeses $41.50 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 
ARRIAGE BOLTS 
All wimem, CUt TTORE . .n.ccccccesccscccesccess 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 
UE Sa eeOp Anae art Sek eam: 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
WHERTIOUG TRUPEH: ocidscscccctissccsccrcsarsscecce2: 73 off 
Tire bolts, 60, 10 and 10 off. 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkegs.; 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 
Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 
Semifinished nye 
*HEXAGON ‘CAP SCRE Ws 
MRRN OEE facusiotsevineccdes sashes icce acetate 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....85-10 off 
*SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
WRUAE MNES csincssn ast chsaet auk risk eceetsebartor nae 85-5 off 
Upset 1 in. and smaller.. 
*Discounts dated Jan. 23, 1930 


Cut Nails, Chain, Piling 


. 13 off 


Cut nails, c.)., mills ....... 2.45¢ 
Do, less carloads ..... 2.55¢ 
Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16- 1% in, 33 1/3 off 
Sheet piling, Pitts. .............. 2.00c 
85 
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Recent 


Bars 


Improved Demand Is 
Held—Prices Steady at Current 
Level—Production Rate Higher 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 85 


Chicago—Bar mill gains continue. 
Tonnage specified generally is in 
larger lots for quick shipment. Mills 
are holding prices to 1.70c, Chicago 
base, for soft steel bars, while dis- 
continuing some preferred buyer clas- 
sifications. For mixed carloads, sales 
at 1.75¢e, Chicago, have become more 
common. Bar mill operations remain 
at about 60 per cent. Several tonnage 
orders have been closed for fourth 
quarter. The character of buying 
reveals the depleted state of con- 
sumer inventories. A large automo- 
tive parts maker placed tonnage in 
this district, the first for that buyer 
in.some weeks. Belief here is that 
automotive tonnage should hold its 
own for the remainder of the year. 

New York—Steel bars are showing 
moderate strength at 1.65c, Pitts- 
burgh, fully 85 per cent of current 
business here appearing to be going 
at that level. Demand has increased 
slightly. There are no stocks at con- 
sumers’ plants and buying is for im- 
mediate turnover. 

Philadelphia—Steel bar demand 
shows no further increase and the 
market continues at 1.60c to 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, with occasional conces- 
sions. 

Pittsburgh—Steel bar _ business 
holds at approximately the rate of 
recent weeks. Business shows a mod- 
erate improvement since 30 days ago, 
restricted by light requirements of 
the automotive industry. Producers 
are endeavoring to firm the market 
and usually quote 1.65¢ on new busi- 
ness although 1.60c still is going 
on some tonnage. 

Youngstown, O.—A general line of 
inquiry for bars is lending hope of 
improvement in the rate of mill op- 
erations shortly. All makers in this 
district are holding strictly to 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, and less is heard in com- 
petition of the former minimum of 
1.60c. 

Cleveland—Merchant steel bar or- 
ders are increasing. Not alone are 
mills competing on price but are tak- 
ing orders by meeting competitive 24 
to 48-hour rollings. As a result cus- 
tomers are getting better service than 
usually is possible. Sales thus far in 
October are slightly behind Septem- 
ber though October is confidently fore- 
cast to better the prior month. Bars 
are quoted 1.60c, Cleveland or Pitts- 
burgh, for outside shipment, and 
1.65c, Cleveland, for local delivery. 
Less has been heard recently on con- 
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sumers’ part to ask for extension of 
prices through first quarter, 1931. 
Prices are fairly firm. No outstand- 
ing tonnages in size are going. 


Cold Finished Support 
from Auto Trade Is Down 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 85 


Specifications cold-fin- 
shafting are 


Pittsburgh 
ished steel bars and 


Plates 


steady at the rate of the preceding 
several weeks. -Automotive tonnage 
is tending downward and little im- 
provement from that direction is 
looked for during the fourth quarter. 
Demand from other industries holds 
at a slightly better rate than a month 
ago. The market continues 2.10c. 

Cleveland—sScrew_ stock releases 
in cold-finished steel are beginning to 
show some improvement. Automotive 
tonnage is growing. Other consumers 
of cold-finished bars are taking small 
quantities. The price is 2.10c, Cleve- 
land. Releases against contracts are 
commencing to be received in larger 
volume. Operations of cold finishers 
are about 50 per cent. 


Silver plating by electrodeposi- 
tion first was used in 1840. 


Western Inquiry Swelled by Oil 
Tankage—Shipments for Pipe 
Slower—Prices Fairly Firm 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 85 


New York—Plates appear fairly 
firm at 1.70c, Coatesville, and while 
there is little outstanding business, or- 
ders show a gain. Ship and railroad 
work is light, though the Baltimore & 
Ohio may enter the market soon for 50 
locomotives, requiring approximately 
2000 tons. Lock Joint Pipe Co., Am- 
pere, N. J., manufacturer of concrete 
pipe, recently noted as low bidder, has 
been awarded the contract for 4500 
tons of 42-inch pipe for Wilmington, 
Del. 

Philadelphia—Plates continue 
1.70c, Coatesville, Pa. The market 
tone is firmer and fewer concessions 
are being allowed on special business 
than some weeks ago. Eastern mills 
say demand is maintained at recent 
levels and operations continue about 
55 per cent. 

Pittsburgh— Activity in the plate 
market continues restricted by light 
demand from freight car and barge 
builders. Pipe mills continue busy on 
production of lapweld pipe, but tank 
makers are light buyers. Plates usu- 
ally continue 1.60c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Plate orders at pres- 
ent are confined mostly to single car- 
loads, 50 or 100 tons at a time. Occa- 
sionally a larger amount is specified 
by a tank builder or a ship repair 
yard. Light plates for automobile 
frames are in good demand. No spec- 
tacular tonnage is pending. Plates 
are 1.60c, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago—About 3000 tons has 
been added to oil tank plates inquiry 
from Oklahoma fields. Total tank in- 


quiry is about 25,000 tons, with 3000 
to 5000 tons active. Plate prices show 
strength as a result of tightening on 
small-lot purchases, 1.70c, Chicago, be- 
ing the base for tonnage differentials. 
Shipments of plate skelp for pipe line 
production in the Milwaukee district 
continue at 10,000 to 12,000 tons week- 
ly, but shipments may drop before the 
end of the month. A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, producer of electrically 
welded pipe, reports its September 
shipments the heaviest in the com- 
pany’s history, at 89,800 tons, equiva- 
lent to 617% miles. 


Contracts Placed 


2000 tons, plates and sheets for hollow 
metal work for General hospital, Los 
Angeles, to Hollow Metal Door Trim 
Co. 

440 tons, tanks, Sinclair Refining Co., 
Wellsville, N. Y., to Hammond Iron 
Works, Warren, Pa. 

260 tons, 55,000-barrel tank for naval 
operating base, San Diego, Calif.; gen- 
eral contract to R. E. Hazard Con- 
tracting Co. 

200 tons, sheet piling, New York Tele- 
gram building foundations, West and 
Barclay streets, New York; George J. 
Atwell Co. Inc., general contractors. 

160 tons, tanks, Gold Dust Corp., Balti- 
more, to Hammond Iron Works, War- 
ren, Pa. 

140 tons, tanks, Gold Dust Corp., St. 
Louis, to Hammond Iron Works, War- 
ren, Pa. 


Strip Mill Hit By Fire 


Fire of unknown origin last week 
destroyed the initial unit of the Blair 
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Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa., com- 
prising the shipping, pickling, stores, 
machine shop and the No. 1 cold 
finishing departments. Destruction 
included equipment in the anneal- 
ing and electrical departments and 
eight 2-high, tandem cold strip mills. 
Cold rolling facilities, including a 
16-inch tandem cold mill, in the No. 
2 department built last year were 
unharmed. 

Pending reconstruction of the mill, 
orders of the Blair company, including 
those for the Ford Motor Co. and Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., will be filled by the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 


Semifinished Inquiries 


Small; Prices Hold Over 


Semifinished Prices, Page 96 


Pittsburgh—-Semifinished steel 
continues in a quiet market. No in- 
quiries of size are appearing and or- 
ders are limited to small lots. Pro- 
ducers continue to quote $31 for re- 
rolling billets, slabs and sheet bars, 
with forging billets commanding $36. 
Wire rods continue $36. 

Youngstown, O.—-With strip and 
sheet mills in this district confined in 
their operations to satisfying impera- 
tive needs of consumers, sales of bil- 
lets and sheet bar are limited and 
largely are for quick shipment. No 
buyer seems interested in forward re- 
quirements. Billets, sheet bars and 
slabs are quoted at $31, Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown. 


Tin Plate Reduced $5; 
Lowest Since 1923 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 85 


Pittsburgh— Reduction of 25 cents 
per base box on tin plate to $5, Pitts- 
burgh, and $5.10, Gary, announced by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
as effective Oct. 1, opens books for the 
first half of 1931 about 6 weeks earlier 
than usual and gives canmakers ad- 
ditional time for setting container 
prices for 1931. The new $5 price is 
the lowest since April, 1923, when the 
market was advanced from $4.95 to 
$5.50. Tin plate was $5.35 throughout 
1929, having been advanced from 
$5.25 on Nov. 15, 1928. On Jan. 1, 1930, 
it was again reduced to $5.25 at which 
level it has continued until this 
time. Activity in tin plate continues 
to decline, with rush orders of Au- 
gust and September lacking. Mill op- 
erations, settled to around 60 to 65 
per cent, are expected to remain fair- 
ly steady near this level during the 
remainder of the year. 
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Railroads 


Pere Marquette Divides 13,650 
Rail Order—Other Inquiry Soon 
—Cars Still Quiet 


TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 85 


New York—Dullness still char- 
acterizes the car market. Baltimore 
& Ohio is reported to be contemplat- 
ing the purchase of 50 locomotives, al- 
though no specifications have as yet 
been issued. 

Preliminary estimates of domestic 
freight car business in September, in- 
volving 535 units, appear correct, es- 
tablishing the total for the first nine 
months at 35,557 cars. Comparisons 
follow: 








1930 1929 1928 1927 
Jan. 5,072 13,196 4,160 14,710 
Feb. 17,027 15,944 10,220 5,960 
March 6,118 12,023 2,958 4,955 
April 1,997 8,205 6,043 3,675 
May 1,392 7,562 2,531 5,425 
June 998 5,886 2,422 7,440 
July 1348 341 582 2,295 
Aug. 1,070 2.854 677 1,181 
Sept. 535 4,517 1,378 682 
Total 
° mos. 35,557 70,528 30,294 46,323 
Oct. Sebstesesk’ “eee 2,853 886 
wee. |. aie 6,361 6,140 1,189 
Se sn wi Ante 9,710 4,799 14,897 
Sanne Sei 106,105 44,763 63,295 


Less than 100 domestic freight 
cars are actively pending. C. C. B. 
Smokeless Coal Co. awarded 159 
mine ears to Sanford Day Iron 
Works, and 59 mine cars to Watt 
Car & Wheel Co. 

Pennsylvania railroad will take 
bids Oct. 15 on three contracts ie., 
structural steel, boiler tubes and 
axles. This railroad has temporarily 
withdrawn about 175 tons for a 
bridge at New Brunswick, N. J., on 
which bids were recently taken. 

Cleveland—Pere Marquette has or- 
dered 13,650 tons of rails, including 
3600 tons to Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 2000 tons to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
4000 tons to Illinois Steel Co., Chi- 
eago, 4050 tons to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. Mostly 110-pound rail is 
specified. It is reported, too, that 
Great Northern purchased 10,000 
tons and Northern Pacific 5000 to 
6000 tons. 

Chicago—Inquiries for 62,000 tons 
of rails and about 20,000 tons of 
track fastenings have been issued by 
Santa Fe. Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific are understood to have 
placed about 15,000 tons. Rail 
mill operations, recently much _re- 
duced, will reach 50 per cent within a 
week, since it is expected some 1931 
rail shipping orders will specify No- 
vember-December delivery. Track fas- 
tenings releases are heavier. Sales of 
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fastenings amounted to about 2500 
tons. Rock Island and Chicago & 
North Western shops are down, but 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific is augmenting its shop forces. 
Steel for car repair work is light for 
minor repairs to freight and _pas- 
senger cars. 

Birmingham, Ala. Minor im- 
provements are being made at rail 
mills and car works of the district. 
No indication, however, of early re- 
sumption of operations is given. First 
estimates on rail requirements of 
railroads are expected within the 
next week or two. Negotiations are 
reported under way for the first large 
tonnage by a southern railroad. 


Car Orders Placed 


C. C. B. Smokeless Coal Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., 150 mine cars to Sanford Day 
Iron Works, Knoxville, Tenn., and 59 
mine cars to Watt Car & Wheel Co., 
Barnesville, O. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Great Northern, 10,000 tons of rails 
to unstated mill. 

Northern Pacific, 5000 to 6000 tons of 
rails to unstated mill. 

Pere Marquette, 13,650 tons, mostly 
110-pound rail, allocated as follows: 
3600 tons, to Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 2000 tons, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., 4000 tons, to Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, and 4050 tons to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 


Locomotive Orders Placed 


Chicago Great Western, 15 locomotives, 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Ed- 
dystone, Pa. 


Car Orders Pending 


Maine Central, five 70-ton gondolas. 
Swift & Co., 200 steel underframes for 
refrigerator cars. 


Locomotives Pending 


Baltimore & Ohio, 50 locomotives, con- 
templated. 
Maine Central, two to four switch en- 
gines. 
Rail Orders Pending 
Santa Fe, 62,000 tons of rails. 


Highland Resumes Work 


Highland Iron & Steel Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., subsidiary of American 
Chain Co., has begun full-time opera- 
tions. The Highland company, which 
runs a bar iron mill, considered re- 
moval of the plant several months ago 
from Terre Haute, due to an unfavor- 
able freight rate situation. 
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Structural 
Shapes 


Lettings Increase More 
Than 50 Per Cent Over Last 
Week’s Total—5000-ton Ca- 
nadian Plant Leads—2000 
Tons of Kentucky Bridges 
Placed — Bridges, Apart- 
ments Lead in Inquiries 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 85 


New York—Shape mills continue 
to take a firmer stand on prices in 
their effort to establish 1.70c, eastern 
mill, on plain material. Some ton- 
nages have moved under this figure. 
It is generally felt the market is now 
undergoing its real test in the matter 
of steadier minimum prices. New York 
comes into the market in good volume. 
One large apartment builder, inactive 
sinte last fall, has four projects up, 
involving close to 4500 tons. Subway 
and bridge inquiry is active. Rail- 
roads are buying more bridge material. 
Baltimore & Ohio has 2350 tons up for 
a Potomac river bridge. American 
Bridge Co., through Post & McCord, 
will fabricate 1100 tons for the Sea- 
men’s Y. M. C. A. 

Boston—Structural awards are 
scattered, few and far between. Small 
jobs aggregate fairly high. A plant 
at Pittsfield, Mass., for General 
Electric Co. will require 1500 tons. 

Worcester, Mass.—Little activity 
is noted in structural steel. The 
award of 108 tons for a Harvard 
university dormitory is the only 
contract for more than 100 tons. 
Many small jobs of 20 tons or more 
have been placed. A school job in 
Worcester and a hospital in South- 
bridge, Mass., are pending. 

Philadelphia—Eastern shape mills 
operate 50 to 75 per cent, aver- 
aging 65 per cent. Large consumers 
generally have closed on considerable 
pending shape tonnage at old prices 
and are not now in the market. On 
the other hand, many orders have been 
booked from smaller consumers at the 
new price, 1.70c, base, nearest eastern 
mill, on plain standard shapes. Suffi- 
cient time has not elapsed to deter- 
mine the extent to which this higher 
level has become effective. 

Pittsburgh—Shape awards con- 
tinue quiet in this district. Specifica- 
tions for plain material are fairly well 
maintained, but backlogs of fabrica- 
tors are declining. Inquiry is light, 
but a fair volume is involved in pro- 
jected work. Plain shapes are 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Awards in structural 
shapes are at low ebb. Pending in- 
quiries have largely been placed so 
that nothing worth while is up for 
bids locally. Plenty of work is on 
architects’ boards, however. In some 
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quarters it is expected this work may 
be rushed so that advantage may be 
taken of present low prices. Most 
fabricators are taking a firmer stand 
on bids for material fabricated and 
erected. Plain material is 1.60c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Chicago—From 16,000 to 18,000 
tons of structural steel is before the 
market, including 9000 tons for a 
bridge at Evansville, Ind. A fair 
amount of small-lot inquiry is out in 
the Chicago district. Pending work 
includes 2500 tons for Steinmetz senior 
high school, the low bid for structural 
steel being $59 a ton. The plain ma- 
terial price is unchanged at 1.70c, base, 
Chicago. Estimates are that 200,000 
to 250,000 tons will constitute struc- 
tural needs for eventual subway and 
surface transportation line extensions 
in Chicago. Engineering work has 
been completed but awaits final ap- 
proval. Work may not proceed for at 
least six months. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Backlogs and 
a few new contracts, mostly small 
lots, warrant steady operation at 
structural fabricating shops. Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. obtained contracts 
for two highway bridges in Kentucky, 
2000 tons. 


Contracts Placed 


5000 tons, refinery unit, International 
Nickel Co. of Canada, Copper Cliff, 
Ont., to Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 

3500 tons, state office building, Colum- 
bus, O., to McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

2000 tons, two state bridges in Ken- 


tucky, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
3irmingham, Ala. 


1800 tons, State building, First street, 











Los Angeles, to Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles. 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this week .............. 26 483 
Awards last week .............. 14,387 
Awards two weeks ago .... 35,492 
Awards this week in 1929 22,315 
Av. weekly awards, 193809.... 35.213 
Av. weekly awards, 1929.... 42,213 @ 
Av. weekly awards, Sept. .. 39,163 


Tot. awards to date, 1929..1,703,721 
Tot. awards to date, 1930..1,447,828 














1250 tons, addition to Senn high school 
Chicago, to Eggers-Schillo Co., Chi. 
cagZzo. : 

1125 tons, gates and intake equipment, 
Safe Harbor Water Power Corp., Safe 
Harbor, Pa., to M. H. Treadwell Co.,; 
Arundel Corp., general contractor. 

1100 tons, 18-story penthouse apartment, 
Seventh avenue, northeast corner 
West Sixteenth street, New York, to 
Levering & Garrimues Co., New York; 
Henry Mandel interests, builders; 
Farrar & Watmough, architects. 

1000 tons, plant at Hamilton, Ont., for 
Canada Iron Foundries Ltd., Mon. 
treal, Que., to Hamilton Bridge Co, 
Ltd., Hamilton. 

700 tons, building, General hospital, 
Philadelphia, to Bear Engineering Co,, 
Philadelphia. 

700 tons, bridge at Coplay, Pa., to Beth. 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, 18-story apartment, Seventh 
avenue, northwest corner of West Six- 
teenth street, New York, to Levering 


& Garrigues Co., New York, Henry 
Mandel interests, builders, Farrar & 


Watmough, architects. 

570 tons, Connelly avenue bridge, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., to unstated fabrica- 
tor; Park & Graham, contractors. 

530 tons, bridge, Stanley, Va., Norfolk 
& Western railroad, to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

500 tons, boiler house foundations, 
3rooklyn, N. Y., to Levering & Garri- 
gues Co., New York. 

410 tons, subway, route 101 section 3, 
Worth street connection, New York, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Hart and Early Inc., general con- 
tractor. 

400 tons, addition, Newport 
Co., Milwaukee, to Wisconsin 
& Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

385 tons, catnolic school, Union City, 
N. J., to Schaeffer Iron Works, New- 
ark, IN. J: 

300 tons, court house, Pottsville, Pa., to 
Bethlehem Construction Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

300 tons, building, Home Savings bank, 
Milwaukee, to Worden-Allen wo., Mil- 
waukee. 

300 tons, union station, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to J. B. Klein Iron & Foundry 
Co., Oklahoma City. 

250 tons, Vanderbilt residence, 60 East 
Ninety-third street, New York, to 
George A. Just Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y.; George A. Fuller Co., general 
contractor. 

250 tons, administration building, Long 
Island State Park commission, Baby- 
lon, Long Island, N. Y., to National 
Bridge Works, Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Robert J. Murphy Co., general con- 
tractor. 

250 tons. garage, 
ville, Pa., to Lehigh 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

250 tons, office building, Westchester 
Lighting Co., White Plains, N. Y., to 
Just Structural Engineering Co. 
White Plains. 

250 tons. building, Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia. 

230 tons, girder spans in Missouri for 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Paci- 
fic railroad, to American Bridze Co, 

216 tons, theater, Ocean avenue, San 
Francisco, to Golden Gate Iron Works, 
San Francisco. 

215 tons, alterations at Manhattan and 
Brooklyn plazas, vehicular roadway, 
westerly upper’ deck, Manhattan 
bridge, New York. to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; E. O. Roberts 
Co. Inc., general contractors. 

214 tons, dormitory buildings, Hillsdale 
hospital, New Jersey, to Newton K. 
Bugbee, Trenton, N. J.; A. A. LaFoun- 


Chemical 
Bridge 


Yuengling Co., Potts- 
Structural Steel 
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tain, Hackensack, N. J., general con- 
tractor. 

200 tons, building at Clay Center, O., 
for Kelley Island Lime & Transport 
Co., Cleveland, to Kepublic Structural 
Iron Works, Cleveland. 

200 tons, jail, Mineola, N. Y., to National 
3ridge Works, Long Island City, N. 
Y.; John D. Cosgrove Inc., Glen Cove, 
N. Y., general contractor. 

200 tons, replacing pipe fabricating shop 
and foundry, the Crane Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., to Southern Steel Works 
Co., Birmingham. 

190 tons, bridge, Beaver Lake, N. J., 
Erie railroad, to American Bridge vo., 
Pittsburgh. 

185 tons, biological laboratory, Harvard 
university, Cambridge. Mass., to East- 
ern Bridge & Structural Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

165 tons, bridge, Sussex junction, New 
York, Lehigh & New England railroad, 
to bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, auditorium, St. James church, 
Ferndale, Mich., to Whitehead & 
Kales Co., Detroit. 

140 tons, armory building, Decatur, II1., 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Decatur, Il. 

108 tons, dormitory, Harvard university, 
Cambridge, Mass., to Eastern Bridge 
& Structural Co., Worcester, Mass. 

100 tons, hospital, Southboro, Mass., to 
Palmer Steel Co., Springfield, Mass. 

100 tons, shop addition, Continental 
Tool Works, Braden avenue, Detroit, 
to the Austin Co., Detroit. 

100 tons, building, Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., New Orleans, to Southern 
Steel Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

100 tons, apartment, Pacific street, San 
Francisco, to McClintic-Marshall Co., 
San Francisco. 

100 tons or more, shapes and bars, Port 
Covington grain elevator, Western 
Maryland railroad, 3altimore, to 
Maryland Steel Products Co. and Die- 
trich Bros., Baltimore; M. A. Long 
Co., Baltimore, engineer and construc- 
tor. 

100 tons, Brunswick hospital, Amityville, 
Long Island, N. Y., to August Bellon, 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y.; John D. Cos- 
grove Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y., general 
contractor. 


Contracts Pending 


9000 tons, bridge over Ohio river at 
Evansville, Ind., for Indiana highway 
department. 

$500 tons, Mills building, San Francisco; 
bids Oct. 9. 

2500 tons, subway, department of pub- 
lic works, Philadelphia; bids Oct. 15. 
2500 tons, improvement, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Philadelphia; bids open Oct. 

15. 

2350 tons, bridge, Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, Potomac river. 

2000 tons, McCurdy hotel, Evansville, 
Ind. 

2000 tons, ore-handling bridges for In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago. 

2000 tons, repairs to second span of 
Narrows bridge, Burrard Iniet Tun- 
nel & Bridge Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

1500 tons, 150 x 550-foot transformer 
tank shop, General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., plans announced by E. A. 
Wagener, general manager. 

1300 tons, apartment, Eighth avenue 
and Twelfth street, New York, for 
Bing & Bing. 

1200 tons, highway bridge over Missis- 
sippi river at Lansing, Iowa. 

1000 tons, plant construction, Brooklyn 
Edison Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

900 tons. store building, East Orange, 
N. J., for B. Altman & Co., New York. 

750 tons, hotel and theater building at 
Davenport, Towa. 
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750 tons, post office, Pawtucket, R. L.; 
bids close Oct. 28. 

700 tons, R-K-O theater, Albany, N. Y., 
revised estimate, general contract bids 
in. 

600 tons, highway bridge, 
county, Iowa. 

560 tons, Atlantic avenue bridge, Los 
Angeles, went reinforced concrete. 

550 tons, state tobacco building, Balti- 


Mahaska 


Concrete 
Bars 


Small Orders 
ton Laboratory Tops List— 


more. 

500 tons, post office, Lewistown, Mont.; 
bids close Oct. 31. 

450 tons, government building, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

104 tons, laundry building, Salem, Mass. 

Unstated tonnage, electrical group of 
buildings for Chicago Century of 
Progress exposition, Grant park, Chi- 
caZzo. 


Active—850- 


New Jersey Bridge, 500 
Tons, Let—Highway and 


Bridge Requirements Active 
In Chicago and New York 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 85 


New York—Mills are now quot- 
ing concrete reinforcing bars on a 
basis of 1.70c, base, Pittsburgh, equiva- 
lent to about 2.15c, New York deliv- 
ered, on large tonnages, cut lengths. 
New Jersey highways and subways 
lead in inquiry, close to 3000 tons 
pending. Small lot shipments are 
fairly active. New inquiry for indus- 
trial building, however, is lower. A 
Brooklyn warehouse will take 200 tons. 
About 4500 tons recently reported 
awarded to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. for the Lehigh Valley ware- 
house was booked through the Na- 
tional Bridge Works, Starret Bros. & 
Eken Inc., placing the business as re- 
ported in the Sept. 25 issue of STEEL. 


Boston—In excess of 1100 tons 
of concrete bars was awarded, includ- 
ing 850 tons for a laboratory at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Prices remain weak. 
A New England medical center for 
Boston will take 160 tons. 

Pittsburgh—Concrete bar _ ton- 
nage continues light and smaller than 
a month ago. Prices remain 1.90c to 
2.00e for cut lengths and 1.65c to 1.75¢ 
for steck lengths. A fair tonnage is 
pending, but awards are few. 

Buffalo 3uffalo producers’ of 
reinforcing bars have taken contracts 
for three lots ranging from 100 to 200 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week .................. 4,193 
Awards last week ................. 11,422 


Awards two weeks ago ........ 13,179 


Awards this week in 1929.... 3,592 
Av. weekly awards, 1929.... 5.849 
Av. weekly awards, 1930...... 6,958 
Average weekly awards Sept. 7,104 


Total awards to date, 1929..252,846 
Total awards to date, 1930..285,279 








tons each. Few large inquiries are in 
sight. Prices continue sharply com- 
petitive. Mill operations represent 
only a fraction of capacity. 

Cleveland—Concrete bars for the 
superstructure of the Civic stadium, 
approximately 1000 tons, will be 
awarded on Oct. 15 or shortly there- 
after. General contract has not been 
let as yet for the Higbee Co. depart- 
ment store, which will take 300 tons 
or more. A building on East Ninth 
street, here, for Reserve Lithograph 
& Printing Co. is being planned of 
heavy concrete construction to cost 
$150,000. 


Chicago—Highway and bridge re- 
inforcing bar shipments are in steady 
volume as this type of work is being 
rushed to completion. Irregular prices 
are being reported in building work 
particularly billet bars, recent bids 
disclosing 1.70c and lower. Inquiry is 
lighter than a month ago. Pending 
work includes 700 tons, Eddystone 
apartments, and 600 tons for Interna. 
tional house, University of Chicago. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Shipment of 
reinforcing bars continues fairly 
good both to dealers as well as on 
direct contracts coming to the mills. 
Producers in the Birmingham dis- 
trict are enjoying good patronage, 
and prospects are bright. 


Contracts Placed 


850 tons, biological laboratory, Harvard 
university, Cambridge, Mass., to Con- 
crete Steel Co., New York. 

500 tons, route 4 section 7, Passaic river 
bridge and approach, New Jersey, to 
I7oe Bros., Newark, N. J.: Maggi & 
Schoonover, general contractors. 

100 tons, 6-story plant, West Fifty- 
fourth street, near Eleventh avenue, 
New York. to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp... Pittsburgh; Industrial Engi- 
neering Co., general contractor. 


302 tons, Atlantic avenue bridge, Los 


Angeles. to unstated interest. 


300 tons, Connelly avenue bridge, Jersey 


(Concluded on Page 93) 
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mand and gradual reduction of con- 


Some General Demand Helps in ; 
sumer stocks were named as the chief 


Absence of Automotive Buying 





Strip 


—Prices Holding Fairly Well 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 85 


Pittsburgh—-Improved strip de- 
mand from miscellaneous consumers 
partially offsets poor requirements of 
the automotive industry. Incoming 
tonnage remains moderately heavier 
than a month ago despite a decline in 
requirements of motorcar builders. 
The latter situation prevents strip 
producers from anticipating any 
marked improvement during the re- 
mainder of fourth quarter. Mill opera- 
tions continue 40 to 50 per cent with 
cold strip output around 35 per cent. 
Prices hold at 1.60c to 1.65c for wide 
hot strip and 1.70c to 1.75¢c for narrow 
material. Cold rolled strip is 2.35c 
to 2.45c. 

New York—cContinued inactivity 
is imparting weakness to strip, al- 
though 1.65¢c and 1.75c, Pittsburgh ap- 
pear the usual figures, respectively, on 
wide and narrow. Cold rolled strip is 
unchanged at 2.35c, Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia—Hot jstrip is easy 
and usually quoted 1.70c, Pittsburgh, 
for widths from 6 to 24 inches and 
1.60ec up to 6 inches. The usual price 
for hot strip above 24 inches is 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, for heavy gages, and 1.95c 
for light, plus blue annealed extra. 
These figures are shaded on attractive 
business. Cold strip is firm at 2.35c, 
Pittsburgh. 


Youngstown, O.—Demand for hot 
and cold-rolled strip continues to keep 
mills busy here at an average of about 
55 per cent. Sharon Steel Hoop Co 
has agreed to finish the pressing orders 
on the books of the Blair Strip Steel 
Co., New Castle, Pa, whose works 
were badly damaged several days ago 
by fire. Electric-welded tube mills 
are furnishing considerable business to 
hot-rolled mills in this district, while 
a miscellaneous line of consumers con- 
tinues to furnish a fairly steady de- 
mand for the narrower sizes. Quota- 
tions generally are unchanged. 


Cleveland—Tonnages of hot strip 
are somewhat larger. Most cold 
strip orders are small. The automo- 
tive industry is fairly well repre- 
sented in buying, although not to the 
extent expected for this period. A 
local body plant is consuming mate- 
rial on a larger scale as its stamping 
operations increase in getting vari- 
ous parts assemblies ready for the 
new model Chevrolet to come out 
by Nov. 15. Hot strip is 1.60c and 
1.70c, base, Pittsburgh, for wide and 
narrow, respectively. Cold-rolled is 
2.35¢e, Cleveland, although in some 
cases 2.45¢e can be obtained. Practi- 
cally all customers who contract are 
now under cover for the quarter. 





Warehouse Sales Hold or 
Gain as October Opens 


Warehouse Prices, Page 107 


New York—Jobbing demand is 
picking up slowly. Some warehouse 
interests place gain in September 
business at 5 per cent over August, 
with this improvement a little more 
than sustained so far this month. 
Though subject to shading, prices gen- 
erally are steady. 

Boston—Continuation of small 
jobs has maintained a very satisfac- 
tory business for the various ware- 
house interests. These projects com- 
mand the listed prices. 


Buffalo—Warehouses report there 
has been an improvement in sales 
during the past ten days. Prospects 
for fourth-quarter sales are con- 
siderably brighter than had been an- 
ticipated. 

Pittsburgh—-Sales continue slow 
at a slightly better rate than a month 
ago. Building requirements still are 
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light. Prices are unchanged and 
fairly steady. 

Philadelphia—Jobbers report little 
if any change in October bookings as 
compared with September. Prices are 
unchanged except in reinforcing bars. 

Cleveland—Local warehouse in- 
terests continue to report relatively 
light but steady buying, with occa- 
sional slight increase in some lines. 
September sales were about on a 
par with the preceding month, such 
ceviations as occurred practically 
balancing one another. Little change 
is predicted for this month. Prices 
are unchanged and firm. 


Cincinnati — Warehouse order 
books fail to reveal so far the expected 
upturn for October. Number of or- 
ders is fairly well maintained but ton- 
nage is light. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

Detroit—Jobbing business is show- 
ing improvement thus far in October 
over last month, but increases are due 
to other influences than takings from 
the automotive industries. 

St. Louis.—Current routine de- 


factors in improvement of Septem- 
ber business over August or July. 
Two leading interests reported Sep- 
tember incoming business’ about 
equal to that of the same month last 
year. In one instance the favorable 
showing was due to considerable 
sales of materials for a public utility 
project in Missouri. 


Operations by Districts 
Without Major Change 


Pittsburgh—Ingot production is 
unchanged at 55 per cent. Sheet out- 
put continues at 50, but tin plate is 
lower at 60 to 65. Strip mills remain 
at 40 to 50, with pipe steady at 50 
to 60. 

Philadeiphia—Eastern ingot pro- 
duction ranges from 58 to 80 per cent 
capacity, general average closer to 60 
per cent. Shape output is at 65 and 
plates at 55 per cent of capacity. 

Buffalo—Operations of district 
steelworks show a 2 per cent drop 
this week, to 51 per cent of total open- 
hearth capacity. All mills are on 
single turn. Lack of major rail ton- 
nage on the books is responsible in 
large measure for the reduced ingot 
production. 

Youngstown, O.—Steel plant op- 
erations show a further slight loss for 
the week at 53 per cent capacity, com- 
pared to 54 last week. Twenty-seven 
of 51 independent open hearths are 
on. Schedules of sheet makers are ir- 
regular, average being 45 per cent of 
capacity. Sharon Steel Hoop Co.’s 
works resumed while Falcon works 
of Empire Steel Corp. will be idle. 

Cleveland—The 50 per cent in- 
got production rate of most of Sep- 
tember continues in October, with each 
of the individual producers unchanged 
and 17 of the district’s 34 open hearths 
pouring for the week. 


Chicago—-Steelworks operations as 


‘measured by open-hearth production re- 


main unchanged at 55 to 57 per cent, 
although blast furnace output is off 
slightly. Illinois Steel Co. has only 
ten of its 27 steelworks blast furnaces 
in blast, against 11 the last week in 
September. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Steelmaking 
operations continue at 48 to 50 per 
cent, with eight open-hearth furnaces 
on. 


Union Steel Castings Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been awarded the contract 
for 844,610 pounds of steel castings 
for the army engineer, Pittsburgh. 
Bids were opened Aug. 25 and the 
successful bid was $39,274.36. 
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Concrete Awards 


(Concluded from Page 89) 


City, N. J., to Igoe Bros., Newark, 
N. J.; Parker & Graham, general con- 
tractors. 

225 tons, waterworks system for Clin- 
ton, Okla. to J. B. Klein Iron & 
Foundry Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

200 tons, warehouse in Memphis, Tenn., 
to Connors Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

200 tons, Illinois road work to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, school building, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to a Buffalo fabricator. 

172 tons, storm drains, Los Angeles, to 
Soule Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

134 tons, two bridges over Crandell 
slough, Oakland, Calif., to unstated 
interest. 

110 tons, jail, Mineola, N. Y., to National 
Bridge Works, Long Island City, N. 
Y.; John D. Cosgrove Inc., Glen Cove, 
N. Y., general contractor. 

100 tons, postoffice, White Plains, N. Y., 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., New 
York. 

100 tons, power house, New York state, 
to a Buffalo fabricator. 

100 tons, grade crossing, New York 
state, to a Buffalo fabricator. 

100 tons, work including 57 tons for 
dormitory, Hillsdale hospital, New Jer- 
sey, to Kalman Steel Co., New York; 
A. A. LaFountain, Hackensack, N. J., 
general contractor. 

100 tons, work including 50 tons, Bruns- 
wick hospital, Amityville, Long Island, 
N. Y., to August Bellon, Rockaway 
Beach, N. Y.; John D. Cosgrove Inc., 
Glen Cover, N. Y., general contractor. 

100 tons, telephone building, East Or- 
ange, N. J., to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Inc., New York. 


Contracts Pending 


1000 tons, superstructure, Cleveland 
civic stadium; bids close Oct. 15. 
700 tons, Eddystone apartments, Chi- 

cago. 

600 tons, International house, University 
of Chicago, Holabird & Root, 333 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
architects. 

300 tons, Walker street viaduct, Okla- 
homa City Union Station Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

300 tons, Higbee Co. department store, 
Cleveland; general contract about to 
be let. 

200 tons, bank and store building, Dav- 
enport, Iowa; A. S. Graven Inc., 100 
North waSalle street, Chicago, engi- 
neer. 

160 tons, New England medical center, 
Boston. 

150 tons, bridge, Westchester county 
park commission, New York. 

100 tons or more 3-story building Re- 
serve Lithograph & Printin~ Co., East 
Ninth street, Cleveland; plans being 
made. 


Stresses Teaching Power 
of Business Depression 


New York—The annual trade survey 
submitted at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
at the Roosevelt hotel, Oct. 6, while re- 
flecting the business depression, re- 
vealed significant facts to indicate that 
the worst has been passed. 

The survey, made by means of a 
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questionnaire sent to members of the 
association, showed for iron and steel 
that while 52 per cent reporting con- 
sidered present business poor and 36 
per cent considered it fair, prospects 
for winter business were thought to be 
fair by 55 per cent and poor by 24 per 
cent. All agreed that there was no 
shortage of labor, and no sirikes were 
reported. 

John E. Edgerton, president of the 
association, voiced the opinion in ad- 
dressing the group that “the use which 
the common intelligence makes of the 
depression with which we have just 
been at grips, will determine the birth- 
day of its successor, and both its char- 
acter and extent. Our concern now is 
not so much what we have learned of 
but from the depression.” 


George Westinghouse 
Memorial Is Dedicated 


Industrial leaders joined with em- 
ployes of the Westinghouse indus- 
tries at Pittsburgh, Oct. 6, in honor- 
ing the memory of George Westing- 
house, inventor and founder of a 
great industrial enterprise. The oc- 
casion was the unveiling of the West- 
inghouse memorial in Schenley park. 
More than 50,000 Westinghouse 


East 


Pipe 


Inactive—Long 
Calif., Buys 2216 Tons, 
waukee Bought 1000 Tons 


workers contributed to the cost of 
the memorial. E. M. Herr, vice 
chairman of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., presided as chairman 
at the unveiling, while A. L. Hum- 
phrey, president of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., made an address. 

Among those in attendance at the 
ceremonies were yerard Swope, 
president, General Electric Co.; 
Samuel Vauclain, chairman, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; Otto H. Falk, 
president, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; 
George H. Houston, president, Bald- 
win Locomotive Works; George M. 
Verity, president, American Rolling 
Mill Co.; George H. Clifford, presi- 
dent, Stone & Webster Inc. and a 
number of railroad and public utility 
officials. 


Will Survey lron Alloys 


New York—Over 60 _ industrial 
and scientific organizations under the 
leadership of the Engineering Founda- 
tion will participate in a world sur- 
vey of the iron alloy field. The sum 
of $230,000 already has been sub- 
scribed. The survey will have the 
active assistance of the American Jron 
and Steel institute and the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
engineers. 


Beach, 
Mil- 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 107 


New York—Cast pipe buying and 
inquiry is light, confined to small 
tonnages. Prices, however, hold firm 
at $36 to $37, eastern foundry, 
Southern foundry pipe also is firm- 
ly held since so little reaches this 
market because of freight differen- 
tials. Some foundries do not oper- 
ate heavier than 60 per cent. Utility 
inquiry is not expected much before 
five weeks. New York city yard 
stocks continue to be lowered due to 
heavy laying contracts. 

Boston—Action on two of the 
largest cast pipe tonnages to come 
out in some time may be deferred un- 
til spring, i.e., 7000 tons for Worces- 
ter, Mass., and 5000 to 6000 tons for 
Portland, Me. Private business con- 
tinues in good volume. Prices are 
firm at $36 to $37. 

Pittsburgh—New line pipe awards 
are lacking. Quietness continues in 
standard pipe and oil country goods. 
Producers look for additional line 
pipe projects to materialize next year. 
Pipe for oil and gas drilling pur- 
poses is in slow demand and stand- 


ard pipe orders are restricted by 
quietness of building operations. Pipe 
mill operations continue 50 to 60 per 
cent. 

Cleveland—Jobbers are continu 
ing to place pipe orders as they need 
stock replacements—usually a carload 
at a time. A Mahoning valley mill 
will furnish the conduit for the build- 
ing at East Ninth and Chester for the 
Acme Realty Co. The tubular goods 
for the Cleveland Clinic and the civic 
stadium have yet to be placed. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Drouth in vari- 
ous sections of the country has had 
little effect on the cast pipe trade. 
Lettings are less active but produc- 
tion is being maintained. Shipments 
also are steady. American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. is celebrating its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 

Chicago—Contract work in east 
water and gas pipe has dropped off, 
largely due to the approaching end 
of the active laying season. Chicago 
board of local improvements will 
purchase about 300 tons of 6 and 
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ENNESSEE SPECIAL TOOL STEEL 
TENNESSEE COAL,IRON & RR. CO. 





“TENNESSEE Special” is a highly efficient carbon 
tool steel recommended for all purposes not re- 
quiring a high speed steel. Its absolute uniform- 
ity results in finished products that are superior. 


FLATS, ROUNDS, SQUARES, ocracons, Its durability prolongs 


HEXAGONS, CRUCIFORMS, ROUND too] life and means more 
CORNER FLATS, CHANNELER BAR SEC- ; 
TIONS AND QUARTER OCTAGONS FoR ~“WOrk per tool. All sizes 


DRILLS, TAPS, REAMERS, DIES, SHEAR are in stock rep May we 
BLADES, PUNCHES, CHISELS, CALKING 
TOOLS, BEADING TOOLS, ETc. vv ev Sed you our stock sheets? 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
General Offices: Brown-Marx Building, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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8-inch pipe in the next few days Jobber Buying Expected to Aid 





through a contractor. Chicago de- 
livered prices are unchanged at 
$45.20 to $46.20. East Youngstown, 
O., purchased 500 tons of cast mis- 
cellaneous pipe and fittings for a fil- 
tration plant. Milwaukee awarded 
1000 tons of 16-inch. 


Contracts Placed 


2216 tons, 4 to 12-inch class B cast pipe 
for Long Beach, Calif., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., East Bur- 
lington, N. J. 

1000 tons, 16-inch plain cast pipe for 
Milwaukee, to Glamorgan Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., at 
$44.40 per ton, less 2 per cent for cash. 
Bid was $1.90 per ton higher than on 
a similar letting last December. 

500 tons, miscellaneous cast pipe and 
fittings for East Youngstown, O., 
filtration plant, to Clammer & Noah, 
Akron, O., and Roberts Filter Mfg. 
Co., Darby, Pa. 

137 tons, 6 and 10-inch cast pipe for 
Massachusetts, to R. D. Wood & Co., 
Florence, N. J. 


Contracts Pending 


7000 tons, 36-inch cast pipe for Worces- 
ter, Mass.; award may be delayed un- 
til sprin~. 

5000 tons, 24-inch cast pipe for Port- 
land, Me.; award may be delayed until 
spring. 

831 tons, 6 to 12-inch class 150 cast pipe 


for Fullerton, Calif.; bids Oct. 7. 
300 tons, 6-inch cast pipe for Hopkinton, 
Mass.: bids opened Oct. 4. 
300 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for 
Chicago board of local improve- 
ments. 


Year's Iron Ore Shipments 


Lowest in Six Years 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 96 


Cleveland—With the shipments of 
Lake Superior iron ore by vessel 
drawing to a close the tonnage 
moved so far this year indicates a 
total of 49,000,000 tons for the sea- 
son, compared with 66,163,637 in 
1929. This will be the lowest since 
1924. The movement in September 
amounted to 6,488,088 tons, a de- 
crease of 3,058,952 tons, or 32 per 
cent from that of the month last 
year. To Oct. 1 this season 39,064,- 
009 tons has been shipped by vessel, 
a drop of 14,200,818 tons, or 27 per 
cent, from that in the comparable pe- 
riod last year. The Lake Superior 
Iron Ore association’s report of ship- 
ments from upper lake ports to Oct. 
1 follows: 


To Oct.1 ToOct:1 
1929 1930 

Escanaba ................... 4,954,163 3,510,530 
Marquette .......0....... 3,556,660 2,442,737 
Ashland .................... 6,358,813 4,238,547 
een 15,808,197 11,769,172 
on ee 17,050,529 11,756,115 
Two Harbors .......... 5,536,465 5,348,908 
I csc ccccasicatsseDveesavce 53,264,827 39,064,009 
BOBO Gecrease ............ccccscscccssssees 14,200,818 
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Activity in West—Some 
Nail Prices Are Being Met 


Low 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 85 


Chicago—Western wire mills ex- 
pect heavier jobber buying this 
month to take care of dealers whose 
stocks in agricultural areas have 
been reduced materially in the last 
30 days. A corresponding decline in 
dealer sales would not be surprising 
as it appears autumn farm needs 
largely have been met. Western 
mills are quoting $2.05, Chicago or 
western mills, for wire nails, al- 
though it is reported $2 has been 
quoted here. Mills meet lower prices. 
Proposed advances in polished and 
galvanized staples and barbed wire 
are not being held. It is not ex- 
pected that manufacturers’ wire or- 
ders will improve present demand 
for the remainder of the year. 


Worcester, Mass. — Vacillating 
prices and steady production is the 
story of the wire market. Little 
business beyond replacements is evi- 
dent and most orders are for imme- 
diate shipment and use. Prices are 
firm at 2.40c, base, Worcester, for 
plain bright wire to dealers. 

New York—Dullness continues in 
nails, which are $1.95 to $2, Pitts- 
burgh. Concessions under this spread 
are highly exceptional. Bright wire 
is moving in fair quantity at 2.30e, 
Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh—Wire consumers are 
showing improved interest in future 
requirements. Specifications con- 
tinue slightly ahead of the rate a 
month ago despite continued quiet in 
manufacturer’s wire, particularly in 
automotive tonnage. Demand from 
agricultural districts also is slow to 
expand. The market remains fairly 
steady with wire nails $2 and plain 
wire 2.30c. Old differentials on sta- 
ples and barbed wire continue, pro- 
ducers generally not having followed 
an attempt to introduce higher dif- 
ferentials over the nail price. 

Cleveland—wWithout any great 
bulge in tonnage, wire and wire prod- 
ucts continue to improve slightly. 
All contracts for fourth quarter 
have been written and releases are 
coming through in small quantities 
as material is needed. Automotive 
expansion is noted in a small degree 
directly in orders for wire, wire nails 
and indirectly in releases for wire, 
wire rods, etc., from makers of nuts, 
bolts, rivets, screws, ete. Makers of 
nails recently have encountered what 
practically was a price war. Levels 
descended to $1.90, Cleveland. Some 
makers insist that $2 is their mini- 


mum and in some cases they claim 
ability to get $2.15. Wire is 2.30e, 
Cleveland, to manufacturers. 


Bolt, Nut Specifications 
Show Little Gain 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 85 


Pittsburgh—Little change in specti- 
fications for bolts, nuts and rivets 
is noted from the restricted activity 
of the past two months. Demand has 
improved slightly in some directions 
since August, but orders remain 
small. Jobbers are adding to stocks 
only moderately. The market con- 
tinues steady at 73 off for bélts and 
nuts and 2.75c, Pittsburgh, for large 
rivets. Operations hold around 40 per 
cent. 

New York—Manufacturers of 
bolts and nuts report slightly better 
business, with railroads showing more 
interest than expected. There are no 
large purchases, however. September 
sales by eastern manufacturers 
showed an increase of 5 to 10 per cent 
over the preceding month. Prices aré 
unchanged; operations are 50 _ per 
cent. 

Philadelphia—Good bolt and nut 
specifications are being filed but de- 
mand for rivets is slow. Reduction 
of track spikes from 2.80c to 2.75¢, 
base, mill, brought out considerable 
business, particularly from anthracite 
mines. 

Cleveland—-Nut and bolt releases 
are slightly larger from some users, 
As a rule buyers take only necessi- 
ties. Some stove plants are busier 
and automotive use is expanding. 
Jobbers appear to have well stocked 
shelves. Rivet orders are scattered. 
Rivet plants are feeling in increased 
measure the present trend toward 
welding. Plant operations vary ber 
tween 40 and 50 per cent. 

Chicago—More inquiries are de- 
veloping in nuts, bolts and rivets, and 
it apepars that October specifications 
will show an improvement over Sep- 
tember. Little improvement is noted 
in implement and tractor  specifica- 
tions. Bolt and nut discounts are un- 
changed, while large structural rivets 
remain at 2.85c, Chicago. Producer 
operations are about 40 per cent. 

August shipments of power pumps 
totaled 2476 units. 
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Raw Material Prices 


Pig lron 
Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 
Chicago, furnace ...........0000 
Pittsburgh, district fur........ 18.00 
Pittsburgh, deliverede.......... 18.63 to 19.13 
WNIOT, CUTTRCD os.sccccccessescs cscs 17.50 


Cleveland fur., local del.... 17.50 
Philadelphia, delivered........ 19.26 to 19.76 


Virginia, furnace ............... 17.75 
Granite City, IIL, fur. ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 18.50 
Buffalo, del. Boston ............ 21.41 to 21.91 


Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 20.41 to 20.91 
Buff., all-rail, Newark . 18.78 to 19.28 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del... 14.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago........ 17.51 to 18.01 
Alabama, del. St. Louis... . 17.42 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 15.69 to 16.69 


Alabama, del. Cleveland .... 18.51 
Ala., Phila., dock del. ........ 16.75 to 17.25 
Ale. Balt.. Gock del.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Alabama, New York dock.. 17.00 
Ala., Boston dock del. ........ 17.25 
Tenn., Bir. base. local del. 14.00 
Tennessee, del. Cin. .............. 15.69 to 16.69 
Montreal, delivered .......... 23.50 
Toronto, delivered ................ 22.10 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X 
Buffalo, fur., local del. .... 19.00 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn........ 20.91 to 21.41 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 19.28 to 19.78 
Buffalo. del. Boston. ............ 21.91 to 22.41 
Virginia furnace .................. 18.25 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............ 19.76 to 20.26 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 20.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............ 20.26 to 20.76 
MALLEABLE 
Chicago, furnace .................. 17.50 
Cleveland fur., local del... 17.50 


Pittsburgh district fur. ...... - 

Pittsburgh, delivered............ 19.13 to 19.63 
WO UTED cnessesncesescsccteese 18.00 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 19.00 
Eastern Penna., delivered... 19.26 to 20.91 
Granite City, IIL, fur. .......... 18.00 to 18.50 


Montreal, delivered. ............ 24.00 
Toronto, delivered. .............. 22.60 
BASIC 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. ............ 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered........... 18.13 to 18.63 
Eastern Penn., del. ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 18.00 
Montreal, delivered ............ 22.50 
WR ENO sasictsincescininesese 17.00 
BESSEMER 
Valley furnace ..... depuclesubacoss 18.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 19.76 
LOW PHOS 
Valley fur., standard ........ 27.00 
Philadelphia, standard ........ 24.76 to 27.79 


Furnace, copper-bearing.... 23.00 te 23.50 
GRAY FORGE 


WCF TATEIOD = nsiscesscessscoscnsen 17.00 
Pittsburgh district fur. ...... 17.50 
Pittsbugh, delivered ............ 18.13 to 18.63 
CHARCOAL 
Lake Superior, del. Chicago 27.04 
SILVERY 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
6—$21; 7—$21.50; 8—$22; 9—$22.50; 
10—$23; 11—$24; 12—$25; 13—$27. 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
10—$25; 11—$26; 12—$27; 13—$29; 14 
—$31; 15—$33; 16—$35. 
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Coke 


Prices Per Net Tons 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville furnace ......... 
Connellsville foundry ........ 
New River foundry ........... 6 00 
Wise county foundry ......... 
Wise county furnace ..... ’ 
By-Product Foundry 


POOWREIE: OIN, 5 ., GGL. sccccssceres $9.00 to 9.40 
eR | 8.00 
New England, del. ................ 11.00 
Bb, CRAIG MIIE ooisscscbscdvecusscnres 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens ............ 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. ..............0 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con- 

WE RIRIRG  svccorsmcconteccoseeessie 5.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens, Con- 

es UE ds acc scscscscoxsanesie 5.50 
BPUATENO VOID cccsicsesecccssccoscsss 8.00 to 8.50 
RPGR; TOW IIRE oa ssscscsesscccctcocsees 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. .................. 9.00 


lron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross Ton, 514%, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ............ $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer ..............0++ 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer .... 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer ............ 4.50 
High phosphorus ................. 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Fastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 

furnaces 
Foundry and _ basic, 56- 
BETS, COMETS csicicescsiscscccne 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65% 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 
45-55% iron, 6-10% man- 


10.00 
nom. 


INNO fis soseiekscpccdatassonivensssixse 11.00 
North African low phos- 

RO er ha ciay 10.50 
Swedish basic, 65%.............. 9.50 
Swedish low phos. ................ 11.00 
Spanish, North African 

basic, 50 to 60Q%............0000 9.50 
Newfoundland fdy., 55%.... 9.00 
Tungsten, spot and future 

short ton unit, duty 

INBIN, Sisdce vecusnanctonsvetetes $12.50 
Chrome ore, 48% net ton 

DUN s  destanesoneeuniaaccbnesscskivencheuded $21.50 to 22.50 


Manganese Ore 


Prices, not including duty, are cents 
per unit; cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 52-55. ................. 27 to 28 cents 

Indian, 48-50% .............ccccccees 27 to 28 cents 

Brazilian, 46-48%.............000 25 cents 
Refractories 


FTRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Missouri, 

POR RTUE i eisiescessacnsocsssnnesese $43 00 
Georgia, Alabama. .............. 40.00 to 47.00 
Second Quality 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Marvlang .............00 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia, Alabama ................ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
PORTS YIVATUIR os icccccccosooescoicnses 43.00 
Joliet, Ill. East Chicago, 

BOD. « ci osechccnnstbstessntcsesetertoroeces 52.00 
Birmingham. Ala. ................ 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNFSITE BRICK 
Pet net ton 
ee ef: 1, Sen ee ee 65.00 


MAGNESITE 
Dead burned grain, net 
ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 


RAIROTS GADGB: sicsciicciclsccnes 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 
ae Rs ee me eee 22.00 
CHROME BRICK 
Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 
Baltimore base, 9 x 4% 
ee || ee ee EER eare te 45.00 
Semifinished Steel 
Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth.... $31.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ......... 21.00 
IER © Soncisisninconsedcctaxenes 31.00 
SPINNER Os Sahcaacsclcaspuysanctuxseveibs 31.00 
PPRUUGSIOTID  cocscscsccccsccsececvecens 36.30 
SIPURA sea ccstaSuascddedbtcsudedeeicene 32.00 
FOreing. CHIGRBO ..cccsccirc..si 37.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 36.00 
Forgings, Philadelphia........ 41.30 
SHEET BARS 
lee Cle (cer Sores ane $31.00 
Re 31.00 
RSRINNIION. ei-sevicsc¥acncscacsapaitecesucs 31.00 
SSRN REND F Sacuacwnsasetudpeepaas ae 22.00 
SLABS 
PCE oscsciesccscepevsccccoanens ‘ $31.00 
TATE. ascinvescevsscspecteiiesns 21.00 
Cleveland ...... ; Petre 31.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ........ $36.00 
RENN RBO © ecciicsictesecivesss ee 37.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ........ 1.65c to 1.70¢ 
Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
*Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty paid ........ $99.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

Le 2 i er ra 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21%, do- 

mestic fur. spott .............. 33.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

TPOITE GIL; CG. Do vecsecvcccccsave 83.50 

Do, less carload .............. 88.50 

Eo, FS POF CONE. ....ccc00<s0 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 

mium, 4-6 carbon. cts. 

Ris MER MUNNES, Livnatacussaveevscens 11.00 

Do. for spot delivery 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 

SO ES Ses eee 1.10to 1.15 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 

cent, per lb., contained, 

ED TEI ainda sheciseniciickes 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium car- 

load producers’ plants, 

BRWUE OMEN: Scaaccsensoctancsauslvecsasnet ; 160 00 

Do, one ton toc. l. ........ 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

carload 17-19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis 

ie OF CONT) Ancssdicccas ¥1.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 

lytic per ton carload, 

23-25% f.o.b. Anniston, 

PR, BOO |. Scccomacinetiseiteintiesss 122.50 


tCarloads. Differentials apply to large 
quantities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons an- 
nually. Differentials apply to users of 
larger quantities. 


Fluorspar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 

Washed gravel Kentucky 

and Tllinois mines, per 
WH SRE iis Se sacipieasc 

Washed gravel, import du- 

ty paid east, tide, gross 

een eet tin entiienneicnly 


$17.25 


19.50 
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ACME 


Hot and Cold Rolled Strip 
Electro Galvanized Strip 


Long Length Coils 
or Cut-to-Length 


(1880 ACME STEEL COMPANY 1930} 


OUR GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY &B 





General Offices: 2840 Archer Avenue ... Chicago 
BROOKLYN DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 


STEEL 
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ig lron 


Demand 
from Many Takers—50,000-ton 
Sale Rumored at Buffalo 


Active in Mid-West 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 96 


Pittsburgh—Pig iron continues 
dull. Melters refuse to anticipate 
needs, leaving demand at current low 
rate of consumption. Producers are 
shipping largely from stocks with all 
seven merchant stacks idle. Prices 
are not clearly defined, current quota- 
tions representing the maximums. In- 
sufficient tonnage is moving to estab- 
lish market on larger lots. Basic 
price is largely nominal. 

Boston—wWhile there was a slight 
pick up in buying of pig iron in 
the past week, it was accompanied 
by a generally easier price situation. 
Altogether some 5000 tons were 
sold, of which Mystic Iron Works had 
nearly 2200 tons, one lot being for 
1000 tons. No. 2 plain and No. 2X, 
as well as No. 1X are available at 
$15.50, furnace, Buffalo, and all fur- 
naces east of Buffalo have met this. 


New York—Pig iron sales at about 
10,000 tons are off from a week ago, 
with prices easier. Buffalo iron may 
be quoted at $15.50 to $16, base, 
with southern iron weak at $17, de- 
livered New York docks. A leading 
purchase involves 3000 tons of found- 
ry from the Thatcher Furnace Co., 
distributed equally between Buffalo, 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Southern 
furnaces. It was comprised mostly 
of No. 2 plain, with a small portion 
of No. 2X. Inquiry totals possibly 
6000 tons, of which a substantial 
portion is for shipment outside the 
district. Included is inquiry for 1000 
tons of foundry for shipment out- 
side and 1000 tons of malleable for 
a New England consumer. A price 
of $23, delivered, has been rejected 
by a Connecticut consumer of copper 
free low phosphorus iron, in the mar- 
ket for 1000 tons. The Adrian fur- 
nace is scheduled to be blown out 
Oct. 15. Operations at the Port 
Henry, N. Y., furnace will not be re- 
sumed this month, as was recently 
reported likely. 

Buffalo—oOperations and _ prices 
are unchanged. Purchase of 50,000 
tons of pig iron by Roger Brown & 
Crocker Bros. Ine. from the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co. is reliably re- 
ported. This tonnage is for distribu- 
tion in the Middle West. 

Philadelphia—Foundry iron pur- 
chasing has increased and the past 
week’s business includes a larger than 
usual total, but made up as usual of 
small tonnages for quick shipment. 
Sales of basic were nearly 20,000 tons 
during the past three or four weeks. 
More business of this grade is in 


eo 
oo 


sight. Eastern Pennsylvania foundry 
continues $18.50 to $19, base furnace, 
subject to equalizing, and basis of 
$17.50 to $18, delivered in this terri- 


tory. English low phos iron has been 
offered at $23.50 to $24, duty paid 
tidewater. 


Shipment of 1000 tons of foreign 
free low phosphorus iron is expected 
to arrive here this week. 

Cleveland—Fresh inquiry of size 
is lacking and the pig iron market 
is seasonally slow to improve. Small 
lots dominate. The rate of ship- 
ments, higher in September than Au- 
gust, has fallen off thus far in Oc- 
tober. The month, however, should 
mark a gain over September with in- 
creased activity among radiator and 
furnace manufacturers already ap- 
parent. Likewise, melters selling in 
the Michigan districts see renewed 
demand for engine blocks from auto 
makers working on next year models. 
Prices are unchanged with $17.50, 
local delivery, the current quotation 
by Cleveland furnaces. Lake furnace 
prices are the same. The lower Mich- 
igan interest had one of the largest 
week’s sales in some time and reports 
better diversification from all lines. 
The sales aggregate for furnaces with 
headquarters in Cleveland was high 
at 19,600 tons for the week. 

Chicago—Pig iron sales are main- 
taining the recently improved volume, 
October shipments gaining over Sep- 
tember. Reduced Valley price is ap- 
parently not affecting the local fur- 
nace market of $17.50 for base grades. 
A small amount of resale iron was 
offered in the Milwaukee district 
under $17. Brokers find it difficult 
to buy in the market to cover short 
orders. Buyers bargain for lower 
prices but furnace interests hold more 
firmly than a month ago. A western 
auto builder closed on several thou- 
sand tons. About 100 tons of found- 
ry iron is on inquiry from a local 
melter. Nearly 1000 tons of Southern 
iron was sold in this district at $12 
for higher silicon grades. Price of 
$11.50, Alabama furnace, is not ap- 
plying on sales here as little base 
grade is used, but extras for silicon 
are being dropped. 

Further inquiries and feelers are 
being put out for iron in first quarter 
of 193 


Cincinnati—Sales of pig iron in 
this district exceeded 4000 tons dur- 
ing the past week, including a 500-ton 
order of Northern iron to an Eastern 


Ohio melter, and a 300-ton order of 
southern iron to an Indiana con- 
sumer. 

St. Louis—Entrance into the 
fourth quarter has brought no no-- 
ticeable change in the pig iron situa- 
tion in this district. Buying is main- 
ly of small lots for prompt shipment, 
and prices remain quotably' un- 
changed. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Orders are re- 
ported from the Middle West, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, with a few scat- 
tering contracts from the East. Local 
demand is unchanged, small lot 
orders being placed frequently with 
specification for early delivery. Evi- 
dence is being taken here by a special 
commissioner for interstate com- 
merce commission on low freight 
rates to the East. Base price holds 
firmly at $14, No. 2 foundry, with 
concessions on outside shipments. 

Toronto, Ont.—Total sales during 
the past week are only about 20 per 
cent of the total booked in the cor- 
responding season last year. Spot 
buying is showing some _ improve- 
ment, new orders running from 50 
to 200 tons. It is reported from 
Hamilton, Ont., that the Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd., has blown out one of 
its stacks, while from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., comes word that the Al- 
goma Steel Corp. will blow in a sec- 
ond furnace within a few days. Pig 
iron prices are unchanged. 


Ferromanganese Orders Are 
Slow at September's Rate 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 96 


Chicago—-Specifications for ferro- 
manganese and 50 per cent silicon are 
at the September level. Orders for 
ferrochrome from gray iron foundries 
still are much reduced, although 
foundries now are pouring on an aver- 
age of three to four days weekly. No 
recent sales of spiegeleisen have been 
reported and the market is nominal 
on the basis of $33, eastern furnace, 
for carload lots of 19 to 21 per cent 
metal. 

Pittsburgh—Failure of steelmak- 
ing operations to expand continues to 
restrict activity in ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. Prices continue $103.79, 
delivered, for ferromanganese and $33, 
furnace, for spiegeleisen. 

New York—Chrome and _ silicon 
alloys are holding the gain in ship- 
ments made in September. Nearly all 
specifications are for quick shipment. 
Prices of all special ferroalloys are 
unchanged. Slightly better activity is 
noted in both ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen, although the situation is 
far from brisk. Prices on both are un- 
changed. 
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Light Buying and Restricted prices offered have failed to attract 

Melt Weaken Prices—Some Re- dealers and brokers. Offers to sell cast 

Crap leases Give Encouragement borings at $7 have been turned down 
i by melters. A number of cars of scrap 


have been moved back to dealers’ 
yards at lower prices after rejections 


Chicago—Dealer bookings of iron small. Heavy melting steel is quoted by several large melters. 
and steel scrap remain lighi. Collec- at a top of $12.50, fresh tonnages hav- New York—Scrap is weak, with 
tion of country scrap is almost negli- ing been sold at that figure. A pro- slight downward revisions in No. 2 
gible at the present market. Indus- ducer of plumbing equipment is seek- yard steel and skeleton steel, the lat- 
trial and railroad releases. also are ing 2 and 3-foot rail ends, but the ter reflecting a decline of 25 cents re- 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL Pn nag eaneg ee ” CAST TRON BORINGS Pitts., _—_. Sovisiaaea 15.00 to 15.50 
BORING: ~cchnatensi< : . 3rmine F Weis  GERIEE ci cccccnics 17.50 to 18.00 
irmingham ........ 10.50 to 12.00 icago 013.50 Birming., chem. .. 12.50to 13.06 Pitts., steel 00 u 
+ de dealers... 8.50to 8.75 St. Louis ............... 12.00 to 12.50 Birming., plain .... 7.50to 8.50 St. Louis iron. .... 11.75 to 12.25 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 13.00 to 13.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. ...... 9.00 to 9.50 St. Louis, steel .... 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 11.00to11.50 Buf., billets and Boston, deal. ........ 3.85to 4.25 E. Pa. steel ........ 16.75 to 17.00 
CHICAGO ....-esecsecsee-es 12.00 to 12.50 bloom crops ...... 16.50 t0 17.00 Buffalo oo... 8.75 to 9.25 EH. Pa. iron .........0 14.50 to 15.00 
0 SE | 11.00 to 11.50 Cleveland bil. and CI va sisevcacccassive 7.50to 8.00 = 
co, as 11.75 to 12.00 bloom crops ...... Pee ‘CHB.. CORE. cccsccecsess 6.50 to 7.00 : NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleve., No. 2 ........ 11.00 to 11.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 17.50 to 18.00 Cleveland .......0.... 7.50 to 8.00 aoa ae seeees oa ky 
et., No. 1 deal.... 11.25 to 11.75 Pitts. billet and Detroit, deal. ........ 5.50to 6.00 uffalo (mac.)...... .25 to 11. 
Det. No. 2 deal.... 9.50 to 10.00 bloom crops .... 19.50 to 20.50 Eastern Pa. ........ 8.50 to 9.00 Boston, textile .... 11.00 to 11.50 
E. Pa. del. mill... 12.59to0 12.00 Pitts. sheet bar E. Pa. chem. ...... 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, mach. .... 13.45 to 14.00 
N. Y. del. R. R..... 9.00 to 10.00 a 1 ee eae ae 17.50 to 18.00 N. Y., deal. ............ 4.50 Chi., railroad ........ 11.20 to 11.75 
N. Y. deal. No. 2.. 6.25 to 6.50 FROGS, SWITCHES Pittsburgh .......... 8.50to 9.00 Chicago, agri. ...... 10.90 to 11.50 
N. Y., deal. yd. .... 6.00 to 6.50 Chicago veces 13.00 to 13.50 St. Louis .............. 5.50to 6.00 Cinn., mach. cup., sien sail 
Pitts. No. 1. ........ 14.50 to 15.00 St. Louis ............ 12.75 to 13.25 . BTOSS eeeeeseeeseeeesees 50 to 15. 
St. L. No. 1 sel... 11.50 to 12.00 SHOVELING STEEL PIPE AND FLUES Cleve. cupola ........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Federal, Ill. .......... 11.75 to 12.25 Chien ™ 12 00 ron 12.50 Cimm., GOOLE. ...cécccce.s 8.00 to 8.50 Det., net deal........ 8.75 to 9.25 
ranite C., Tl. .... 10.00t010.25 Clavaiana + ry E. Pa. cupola........ 13.50 
ara Ra eee ree Cleveland ncn. 8.00to 8.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS Ww y cup. deal. 9.50to 9:75 
ys, Beeson 0 ° ee cee 11.25 to 11.50 Buffalo woo. 9.25to 9.75 WN. Y., del. local 
COMPRESSED SHEETS RAILROAD WROUGHT Chicago, ON ae 8.50 to 9.00 foundries .......... 14.00 
Buffalo, dealers.... 11.00 to 11.50 Birmingham ........ 9.50to 10.00 Cincinnati ............ .00to 7.50 Pitts. cupola ........ 13.50 to 14.50 
Chicago .................. 10.25 to 10.75 Boston, dealers.... 8.00to 8.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 10.50 San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Gisveland. ........:...:. 11.25 to 11.50 Buffalo, No. 1........ 10.00 to 10.50 N. Y., deal. ............ 6.50 to 7.00 Seattle .0......cccccee 14.00 to 14.25 
Detroit, dealers.... 11.25 to11.75 Buffalo, No. 2........ 13.50 to 14.00 St. Louis ................ 10.00 to 10.25 St. L. No. 1 ma... 10.75 to 11.25 
Pittsbureh . 14.50t015.00 Chicazo Nov 2°2. 1200t01250 _ FORGE FLASHINGS sidan nti ene 
Valleys ..cccccccccssesees 14.50 to 15.00 Cinti., No. 2.......... 11.00 to 11.50 oe deal. ........ Rays 4 ots: HEAVY CAST 
BUNDLED SHEETS Eastern Pa. .......... 14.00 80 14.50 UBIO  mncoecnrnnsroneen o+-bod-iny a) eS a 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo 9.00to 9.60 N-.Y+ No. 1 di..... 10.00 to 10.50 Cleve. ov. 10 in... 10.00t0 10.50 Bos Mach. cast... 12.50 to 13.50 
Cinci Poee seeeeeeeeens 9.60 to 10.00 Pitts. No. 2 ....... 14.50 to 15.00 Detroit .................. 9.75 to 10.25 Buffalo, break...... 8.50to 9.00 
Cleveland .............. 9.00to 9.25 St Louis, No. 1... 9.00to 9.50 FORGE SCRAP Cleve., break ........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Fastern Pa... 9.50to10.00 %t Louis. No. 2... 11.00t01150 Fton deal. ........ 6.50to 7.00 Detroit, auto, net 
Pittsb c SPECIFICATION PIPE Chi : IG cvcéiKncach ch ousdins 11.00 to 11.50 
od 13.50 to 14.00 a BOER = sissieasenceance 14.50 to 15.00 D 
BE TOUS. ...0:0.000000.0 6.50 to 7.00 seca seeeeeenees ann nee RL Eastern Pa. .......... 11.00 to 11.50 er Beg ay dl. .... ous Z ae 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE wy, deal... 7.25to 750 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS N.Y. No.1 dl. .... 8.00to 8.50 
Chicago evccccccccocesccce 7.50 to 8.00 BUSHELING Chicago, met ........ 13.00 to 13.50 I Be break. GE. 7.75 to 8.50 
ee pip = em Buffalo, No. 1.... 11.00 to 12.50 Se Laie 2 13.00 to 13.50 Pittsburgh eocaracheses 11.00 to 11.50 
DE ce GOP SA fee a Sore eee AXLE TURNINGS MALLEABLE 
STEEL RAILS SHORT —Ginn.. No. 2... tebto 656 Coe See... S25 te 708 Besten BR... 14.00 to 14.50 
iatataent 1366101286 Gere. Xo. 3... 7.00 to 7.50 UfbAalo ...-....--eeresees 11.500 12.00 Buffalo .......ccecsecsuee 15.00 to 15.50 
rmingham ........ «UU to Le. 1 Big oe ES ll — . Chi. steelworks.... 9.50to10.00 Chicago, agri 11.75 to 12.25 
Boston, dealers... 7.25 to 8.60 Detroit, No. 1 new = see : et ae 7 oa 
Buffalo 16.00 to 16.50 deal 9.25 to 9.75 Cleveland ............. 11.00 to 11.50 Chicago, R. R. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago @ ft)... 1850t014.00 St. L. No.1... 800to 860 Eastern Pa......... 11.60t012.00 Cin, R. R. dl... 12.50 to 18.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) sk 14.25 to 14.75 Val. new No. 1.... 13.75 to 14.25 St rroering sesereceeees <a - aa Cinn., agri., Gv cies 12.50 to 13.00 
Cinci., deal. ........ 16.00t016.50 | MACHINE TURNINGS pager ygences eR eg Emm any Le rhe yen 
Detroit, deal. ........ 15.00 to 15.50 Birmingham ........ 7.50 to 8.50 STEEL CAR AXLES Det. auto deal. «-- 13.50 to 14.00 
Pitts. (open- Boston, dealers.... 8.85 to 4.25 Birmingham yar 16.50 to 17.50 St. Louis, rail seeeeeee 10.00 to 10.50 
hearth, 8 ft. POUINEINNOD  cccsbasccksvencecs 8.00 to 8.50 Bos., ship. pt......... 16.50 to 17.00 . 
and less) ........... 17.00 017.50 CHICAZO -o.secssseesen 6.25to 6.75 Buffalo ................ 16.00 to 16.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
St; Louis .............. 14.50 to 15.00 Cinn., deal... 6.25 to 6.75 Chicago ............. 16.80 to 17.35 5 feet and over 
‘ Cleveland coccccccccccee 6.50 to 7.00 Eastern Pa. .......... 21.00 to 22.00 Birming. cup. ...... 12.50 to 13.50 
Bi STOVE PLATE MIGTNUD asnntssnsacvasacvs 5.50to 6.00 St. Louis .............. 16.00 to 16.50 Boston 2.0.0.0... 10.00 to 10.25 
rmingham ........ 9.00 to 10.00 Eastern Pa. .......... 9.00 SHAFTING SIN. sictecntitnccsine 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston, con. .......... 8.00to 8.50 N. Y., deal. ........... 5.00to 5.50 ae pra Chicago 14.50 to 15.00 
Cie are 10.25 to 10.50 = pittsburgh 7.00 to 7.50 Bos., ship. pt........ 13.00 to 14.00 Eastern Pa nes 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago, net ........ 9.500 10.00 cy cael cea ge 6.00 to 6.50 CRICARO .-crvesesscssseees 16.25 to 16.80 New York 9.50 to 10.00 
Cine. deal. net... 8.75 to 6.25 Valleys ................. 10.50 to 11.00 cr wey seseeneens eae Ee St. Louis ............... 13.50 to 14.00 
+ net, | 3) o 9. BORINGS AND TURNINGS IN. op SRURES. ecccacncas °. Oo e 
Eastern Pa. 10.00 wlbeecy : ee SE. EUW oi covrcrerecass 13.00 to 13.50 
t steesesune . For Blast Furnace Use ; LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
ol deal. mill... 6.00 Boston, chem. ...... 9.9N to 9.25 CAR WHEELS Chicagz’ t 5.00 55 
“SAR 9.00to 9.50 7F 25 Rirmi ; ~hicago, Cut ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
2 Buffalo .....4......... 8.75 to 9.25 Birming., iron...... 10.00 to 11.00 St. L. No. 1 cece 13.00 to 13.50 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS Cis, Geel: ..;...<:... 6.50 to 7.00 Boston, iron ........ 14.00 to 14.50 ‘i ae L 
a 15.50 to 16.00 Cleveland .............. 7.50to 890 Buffalo. iron. ........ 13.50to 14.00 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
etcaro a matgueacidoeede eo to eyo Detroit, deal. ........ 5.75 to 6.25 Buffalo, steel ........ 16.00 60:26.50: © CUCIID bvnccccsccccrcecs 13.00 to 13.50 
ih ar -00 to 17.5 Eastern Pa. .......... 7.00 to 8.50 Chicago. iron ........ 13.50 to 14.00 Pittsburgh ............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh ............ 17.50 to 18.00 N. Y.. deal. ............ 4.00 Chi., roll steel...... 14.50 to 15.00 Eastern Pa. .......... 17.00 to 18.00 
Mee EIOUIG oisesccocescese 12.50 to 13.00 Pittsburgh .......... 8.50to 9.00 Cincinnati ............ 12.00 to 12.50 PUT. Neodssenrcctontice 16.50 to 17.00 
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Superior 
CHARCOAL 
: 1G IRON 


BEHAVE S 
THE SAME 


alwa 


VERY PIG in a carload of 

Superior Charcoal Pig Iron is 
as reliable in physical structure as 
in chemical analysis. And every 
carload is accurately graded by 
fracture as well as by laboratory 
analysis. Made in small tonnages, 
under a slow, careful process and 
low blast temperatures, a uniform 
high quality unequalled by or- 
dinary pig iron is assured. 


Charcoal Iron castings are stronger, 
tougher, closer grained, and easier 
and less costly to machine. 
Troublesome shrinkage is elim- 
inated; there are no checks, 
cracks, breaks and other defects 
usually caused by doubtful pig 
iron, and there is naturally a 
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substantial reduction in failures 
and rejection troubles. 


Specify Superior Charcoal Pig Iron 
to be used in your castings 
and note the improvement in 
quality and uniformity. 
Write for our Booklet ‘‘Su- 
perior Charcoal Pig Iron’”’ for 
valuable casting information. 


SUPERIOR CHARCOAL IRON CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS -MICHIGAN 


DEBEVOISE-ANDERSON COMPANY, INC., Eastern Representative 


NEW YORK : : 


- BOSTON :: ; 


PHILADELPHIA 
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cently at Harrisburg, Pa. An encour- 
aging feature is resumption of ship- 
ments of No. 1 railroad steel for Clay- 
mont, Del., against contracts placed 
several months ago at higher prices 
than now prevail. A Bayonne, N. J., 
consumer of stove plate is again tak- 
ing shipments, after a lapse of a fort- 
night or so. No melting steel is now 
peing shipped out of this district to 
Pittsburgh, as far as can be learned. 
Boston—The market for. scrap 
continues uninteresting and prices are 
uncertain as American Steel & Wire 
Co. at Worcester has_ practically 
withdrawn from the market. 
Philadelphia—tTrading in __ steel 
and iron scrap is restricted to small 
and moderate tonnages. Prices show 
an easier tone but are untested. 
Buffalo—Buffalo district prices 
are 25 to 50 cents lower in nominal 
quotations on active materials. Some 
steelworks are directing major restric- 
tion in shipments. Some sales of ma- 
chine shop turnings have been made 





ESE 
Canadian Scrap 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 


Per Gross Ton 











Iron axles .. ; $11.00 
Steel axles ..... : ree 10.00 
Car wheels .... me 8.00 
Stove plate ..... ; 8.00 
Wrought pipe . 2.00 
TMAETAINWS  ........02-cccceess 2.00 
Heavy melting steel 6.00 
TORONTO 
Steel axles . 7.00 
Iron axles .... 7.00 
Heavy melting steel . 7.00 
Turning: cera 00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net)... 9.00 
Malleable (net) ................. ; 7.00 
RARER 





but at lower prices than last quoted 
The market is inactive and unsteady. 

Pittsburgh—Steel and iron scrap 
continue weak and quiet. Most mills 
still are out of the market and deal- 
ers with heavy melting steel orders 
to cover find tonnage more readily 
available, some being picked up 
around $14.50. This grade on the 
Pennsylvania list is understood to 
have brought up to $15.25. The mar- 
ket is quotably lower at $14.50 to $15. 
Machine shop turnings and blast fur- 
nace scrap are also easier. Com- 
pressed sheets are stronger on sales 
at $14. 

Cleveland—A large consumer ot 
iron and steel scrap has released ship- 
ments on heavy melting steel and con- 
tinues to receive blast furnace scra» 
However, movement of both is not in 
Sufficient volume to have a buoyant 
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effect. The second mill is still out of 
the market. No. 1 heavy melting steel 
has eased off slightly to $11.75 to $12. 
No. 2 steel continues $11 to $1159. 
Blast furnace scrap is dull with cast 
iron borings and mixed borings and 
turnings quoted $7.50 to $8. 

Cincinnati— Movement of iron 
and steel scrap is at a low rate with 
shipments to important consumers re- 
stricted. Light railroad scrap lists 
help maintain a fairly strong market 
in heavy melting steel, although de- 
mand is unimproved. Quotations are 
unchanged. 

Detroit—Heavy melting steel scrap 
can still be considered at $11.25 to 
$11.75 in spite of reports of a re- 
duction. The steel on a recent im- 
portant automotive list brought $12. 
Rumors of weakness in stove plate 
appear to have been exaggerated, 
the current level being $8.50 to $9. 
The cast grades are moderately 
easier, No. 1 new machinery being 
$8.75 to $9.25, and new heavy auto 
$11 to $11.50, both net tons. Blast 
furnace grades of scrap are weaker, 
turnings, borings and mixed turn- 
ings and borings being marked down 
25 cents. 

St. Louis—Following a month or 
six weeks during which steel and 
iron scrap displayed considerable 


Coke 


Use 


firmness and signs of improvement, 
an easier tone has developed and con- 
fidence has given place to uncertainty 
among sellers. 


The unfavorable change is due to 
heavier offerings by railroads and 
failure of mills to make commit- 
ments. Business expected during the 
last half of September and early this 
month has failed to materialize, and 
consumers are not willing to expand 
their scrap holdings. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Low prices 
and slow business rule, and the lull 
has been the longest extended and 
the most severe in the history of the 
industry. Heavy melting steel, which 
finds a little demand at all times, 
ranges from $10.50 to $12, delivered. 

Toronto, Ont.—Some improvement 
in sales is reported in iron scrap, 
while steel grades are moving slowly. 
Hamilton mills are out of the mar- 
ket for turnings, but are taking small 
tonnage lots of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel. A stronger demand has de- 
veloped lately for machinery cast 
and some good orders have been 
booked. Other iron grades are spotty. 
A general price revision was an- 
nounced by dealers, with reductions 
of $2 to $5 per ton, in both the Tor- 
onto and Montreal districts. 


Foundry Demand Gains in West 
—Cooler Weather Boosts Do- 
mestic 





Prices Unchanged 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 96 


Pittsburgh—Most grades of bee- 
hive for industrial uses continue 
quiet. Furnace fuel demand, for blast 
furnaces is at a low level but require- 
ments of gas producers are gaining 
slightly. Domestic grades’ purchasing 
is slow to expand. Foundry coke lacks 
further improvement following a 
slight pickup recently. All prices are 
unchanged. 

Beehive coke production in the Con- 
nellsville district in the week ended 
Sept. 27 was 18,420 tons, against 18,440 
tons the preceding week and 76,970 
tons a year ago, according to the Con- 
nellsville Courier. 

Boston—With the coming of more 
seasonable weather demand for do- 
mestic coke shows a better trend and 
ovens are stepping up some. Over- 
supply taken by dealers prior to the 
price advance checked demand for the 
time being. Now this point seems to 
have been adjusted, so that shipments 
should improve. 

Cincinnati—Only spotty improve- 
ment is noted in specifications for 
by-product foundry coke. Definite in- 
dex to improved melt has not devel- 


oped. Price remains at $9, delivered 
Cincinnati. 

New York—wWith the advent of 
cooler weather, furnace coke is in bet- 
ter demand. Foundry coke continues 
unchanged, however, both in volum2 
and price. 

Chicago—By-product foundry coke 
shipments are estimated to be about 
20 per cent over August. Oven ¢a- 
pacity in the district is more than 75 
per cent engaged. Prices remain at 
$8 ovens, and $8.75 for delivery in the 
Chicago switching district. 

St. Louis—Further slight improve- 
ment in new orders and specifications 
is noted by producers and distribu- 
tors of metallurgical coke. While no 
evidence of a desire to accumulate 
has appeared, melters are disposed 
to carry larger reserves. Since the 
middle of September the movement 
to western and southwestern melters 
has expanded, and all quotas due on 
contracts are being accepted as due. 
No change in prices has occurred. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Production is 
being gaged by demand, with no 
change in output for the week. 
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Pacific 
Coast 


Seattle—While no tonnages ex- 
ceeding 100 tons of iron or steel have 
been placed in the Pacific Northwest 
this week, important projects are 
pending. According to indications 
14,000 tons of steel are to be awarded 
in and near Seattle during October. 
Of the total, plates show about 10,000 
tons, structurals 2000 tons and con- 
crete bars about 2000 tons. 

Both mill and jobbing prices are 
steady and unchanged. Mill prices of 
reinforcing are 2.30c, merchant bars 
and shapes 2.25¢c and plates range 
from 2.15¢c up. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Operations at local steel mills are 
unchanged. No large jobs have re- 








Coast Pig Iron Prices 





CIRMLES MUMIRIO © Ssismnioctinsssiscvens $22.00 to 24.00 
MGMT EOUMETY cosccccccccsssss 22.00 to 24.00 
PEROT TIET  sevcsstbecsateccsoscnies 24.25 
PRUMBNNIR  sisvnsshavcdsskvinsessancose 22.00 to 24.00 
*C.i.f. duty paid. 
er eam 











cently been closed. Demand for mer- 
chant bars is limited. Considerable 
work involving concrete bars is up 
for figures. General contracts have 
been awarded for the Textile Tower, 
600 tons, and Edmond Meany hotel, 
400 tons. Bids are asked for the Sixth 
avenue garage, 350 tons, and the Com- 
mercial Tire Co. building, also about 
350 tons. A. W. Quist & Co. have the 
general contract for the first unit of 
St. Mary’s hospital at Astoria, Oreg., 
calling for 35 tons of reinforcing ma- 
terial. 

Seattle will receive bids Oct. 10 for 
the Beacon Hill and West Seattle 
pipelines, involving a total of approxi- 
mately 8600 tons of plates for 48 and 
66-inch riveted or lock bar water pipe. 
Spokane opens bids this week for 36- 
inch steel pipe, totaling about 700 
tons, in addition to valves, bends, re- 
ducers and other accessories. The 
same project involves also either a 
steel or concrete water tank, capacity 
1,250,000 gallons. 

Bids were opened today for furnish- 
ing head gates for the Rock Island 
dam, calling for 1200 tons of struc- 
turals. The Fox theater, Spokane, 
300 tons, Howard street bridge, Spo- 
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Prospects Cover More Tonnage 
Than Actual Contracts—Much 
Improvement Work Pending in 
Northwest — California Totals 
Below Awards of 1929—Pipe 
Holds Up Well—Prices Steady 


kane, 200 tons, and Marine drive 
bridge, Seattle, 200 tons, are other 
structural jobs on which the subcon- 
tracts are pending. 
Old Materials 

Steel scrap is unchanged, prices 
quoted by local mills being $9.50 to 
$11, gross. Receipts exceed consump- 
tion and only the better grades aré 
arriving. Most is railroad scrap. Cast 
iron continues weak at about $11, net. 


Some Gains Are Made 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— 
While demand for iron and steel prod- 
ucts is far from active, improvement 
is noted and prices, with one or two 
exceptions, are holding to established 
levels. The largest award involved 
2216 tons of cast iron pipe for Long 
Beach, and the most important pend- 
ing project calls for 8000 tons’ of 
structural shapes for the Olympic 
club in San Francisco. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Awards of concrete bars aggregated 
3633 tons, the largest weekly total in 
two months. To date this year 52,934 
tons have been placed, compared with 

3,500 tons for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Among the larger lots 
placed were 172 tons for two storm 
drains in Los Angeles, booked by the 
Soule Steel Co., and 302 tons for the 
Atlantic avenue bridge in the same 
city, awarded to an unnamed com- 
pany. Most new inquiries range from 
40 to 60 tons. Mild steel bars con- 
tinue to move in small lots’ while 
prices remain firm at 2.35c, c.ilf. 

About 2000 tons of plates and sheets 
were involved in the contract placed 
with the Hollo Metal Door Trim Co. 
for the Los Angeles general hospital. 
The only other award of note calls 
for 260 tons for a 55,000-barrel tank 
for the naval operating base in San 
Diego, the general contract for which 
was placed with the R. E. Hazard 
Contracting Co. Prices are off $2 a 
ton and 2.15¢, cif. is now general 
with 2.05c applying on heavy tank and 
pipe line tonnages. 

This week’s total of structural 
awards was the heaviest in nearly two 
months and aggregated 2416 tons. To 
date 88,288 tons have been booked, 
compared with 143,687 tons for the 
same period in 1929. Among the let- 
tings were 1800 tons for the new State 
building in Los Angeles, taken by the 


Consolidated Steel Corp. Other awards 
involved 216 tons for a theater on 
Ocean avenue, San Francisco, booked 
by the Golden Gate Iron Works. Bids 
will be opened Oct. 9 for 3500 tons for 
the new Mills building, San Francisco, 


Other Finished Material 


The United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. took 2216 tons of cast iron pipe for 
Long Beach, Calif. Awards so far 
this year aggregate 63,083 tons, com- 
pared with 68,180 tons for the corre- 
sponding period in 1929. Awards are 
expected to be made within a few 
days on 3008 tons for Los Angeles and 
2022 tons for the East bay municipal 
utility district in Oakland. The only 
new inquiry of size calls for 331 tons 
for Fullerton, Calif., bids on which 
will be opened Oct. 7. 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh 


(Concluded from Page 37) 
month than for some time,-due to the 
continued low level of prices and to 
the fact that stocks had been per- 
mitted to become well depleted in 
many cases. 

Tin plate production has held to a 
pace that successfully contradicts 
most of the predictions made during 
early August regarding the effects of 
the drought on vegetable packs. The 
usual decline in tin plate demand now 
is being experienced, but the year as 
a whole can be called a good one. 

The merchant pig iron industry has 
made little recovery from the low ebb 
of the year although the Pittsburgh 
and valley districts usually lag be- 
hind other territories in an upturn in 
activity. All of the seven merchant 
furnaces in the valleys and in Pitts- 
burgh currently are idle. 

Pipe mills still are poorly engaged 
on production of smaller sizes of tubu- 
lar products but are busy on old or- 
ders for line pipe. The bulk of re- 
cent orders for the latter has gone to 
Youngstown district producers. Fab- 
ricators, freight car builders and 
barge yards are operating largely 
against old business, with new orders 
light. Steel mill equipment builders, 
however, report good activity in both 
operations and new business. 


2 


With the formal acquisition of the 
Oil Well Supply Co. by the United 
States Steel Corp. on Sept. 29 the re- 
port continues that the latter is seek- 
ing control of the Dresser Mfg. Co., 
Bradford, Pa. The Dresser company 
manufactures pipe couplings and its 
purchase would help to round out the 
line of products which the Steel cor- 
poration through its subsidiary, the 
National Tube Co., now is able to of- 
fer to the oil and gas industry. 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast Iron Pipe, and Tubing 


Welded lron, Steel Pipe 


Base Price $200 ton 
Base Discounts on steel pipe, Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O., to jobbers in carloads. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 
2 points less. Chicago del., 2 points less. 
Wrought iron pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
BUTT WELD 


Steel Iron 

In Blk. Gal. In Blk. Gal 

Bie ghesschssewnests a a eRerreee= 23. «+5 

ree 62 50% ame fer 28 11 

Se 64 524% land1% ..31 15 
1% and 2..35 18 

LAP WELD 

rUiesdekesesseovane yc |.) Ry gene eeret 23 9 

21%4—6 ........ 61 4916 2%—3Y, 13 

eee 58 45% 4—6 2.0... 30 17 

Te | ore 56 484% T7 and 8......29 16 

Ss | ee 55 42% 9—12 ........ 26 11 


BUTT WELD 
Extra strong, plain ends 
444 %& %.. +13 +48 





CO 499% YG vesessscseeses 23 «7 
“= & pene 28 12 
es 68% i—2 ........... 34 18 


LAP WELD 
Extra strong, plain ends 


I Scscinill ae es Re 
4— ........ 59 48% 2%—4 ......34 20 
4%— ........ 58 47% 4%—6 ......33 19 
eee 54 414% 7 and 8....31 17 
eT ae 47 34% 9—12 ......... 21 8 


11—12...... 46 33% 
To large jobbers these discounts on 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 


and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- 
vanized by 1% points with two 5 per 
cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain 
additional discount of 1 point with 5 and 
2% per cent on black and galvanized. 
BOILER TUBES 
Carload Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


a ROLLED 


2— 24 ...eeeeee Killeen: osense 
2 14—2 &...... 46 paaseadinaemensoness ef 
Diovacccaserseousiea 52 +6 By Gesannces 46 


Subject to 5 per cent supplemen- 
tary discount for carload lots. On 
less than 10,000 pounds, base dis- 
count reduced 6 points. On 10,000 


7 a ES 38 ETS 8 pounds to carload, base discount re- 
2 ye — 2% acevo 46 2—214 ....ccse0 13 duced 4 points and one 5 per cent 
Pe er ne ee 52 —r- 16 allowed. No extra for lengths up to 
3144—3 %&....... Si iS Raa 17 and including 24 feet. Sizes smaller 
raaprponisbeabassers 57 en fuses. ES than 1 inch and lighter than stand- 
4%—6.......... 6° = - WR Alden 20 ard gage to be held at mechanical 
ET icteceessviees 1 1% ERR At SA 21 tubes list and discount. Intermediate 


On lots of a carload or more, above 
base discounts subject to preferential 
of two 5 per cent discounts on steel 
and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- 
er quantities subject to following modi- 
fications from base discounts. 

Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 
pounds, 6 points under base and one 
5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 4 points under base and two 5 
per cents. Charcoal iron—under 10,- 
000 pounds, 2 points under base; on 
10.000 pounds to carload, base and 
one 6 per cent. 

STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- 
LESS BOILER TUBES 
COL +4 Tr 


sizes and gages not listed take price 
of next larger outside diameter and 
heavier gage. 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill 
Random lengths over 5 ft...........55% 
Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft......... 53% 


Cast lron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
Six-inch and over, Bir. $37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ....... 49.20 to 50.20 
Six to 24-ineh, Chicago 45.20 to 46.20 
Six-inch and over, N. Y. 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York .... 41.50 to 42.50 


DL oucesdsecassbesdites Daccasacccsinerecseta 46 Stand. fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 
14%4—1 %....... 53 3% —3 %...... 48 Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 
Di wccuconsshuesees 7 Wee cccetenentwivekacd 51 plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, 
Br ON oss sey 32 WE O5O siccesss 4U plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 


Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B. 


Warehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 








STEEL BARS St. Louis 3.15¢ Bost. 3/16-in.. ry Cincinnati .... 4.90c COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore ...... 3.00c RO esicsicinetes 3.65¢c BSGRCOIO  ccccoases .50c Cleveland***., 4.35¢ 
Boston. .......... 3.265c Young. ........ 2.30c-2.60c Chattanooga... 3.60c Detroit 4.25¢ gerard aaa 
Buffalo .......... 3.15¢ SHAPES CHICKEO:  nceccss 3.35¢ Houston ...... 5.40¢c tees — 
Chattanooga.. 3.10¢ aciiaieee 3.00c Cincinnati .... 3.45¢ Los 5.10¢ Buffalo 3.15¢ 
Chicago ........ 2.90c ines 3 365 Cleveland ...... 3.10¢ New York .... 4.25¢ Chattance a* 3 850 
Cincinnati ..... Soa sgl ee 3.35¢ Phila. *t ...... (se fo a 
= SUMAlO ......<0. 3.25c % Chicago ........ 3.35¢ 
Cleveland ...... 2.85¢ aaa Houston ........ 3.90c Pitts.** ........4.00e-4.10¢e Cinaioiets 3 80c 
Detroit .......... 3.00c Chattanooga.. 3.20¢ Los Ang. ...... 3.95¢ Portland ....... 5.50¢ ra cee -_—_ 3 40 
Houston. ........ 3.00c Chicago seeneese $.00¢ New York...... 3.40c San Fran. 5.00c a aes nae 
Los. Ang... 3.40c Cincinnati... 3.26¢ portland ........ 4.00 _— Seattle .......... $e ig ae as 
ee waktt tite <ieveland...... 2.95¢ = Phila. *t ........ 3.15¢ St. Louis ...... 4.60€ New York shee 
Philadelphia. 2.70¢ PROTO nese spe «—sCéitts.**.......2.75c-2.85¢ St. Paul... 4.28¢  philadelphin® 8.400 
ee... Le soe e405 San Fran... 3.80¢ Tulsa wn. 5.85¢ ~— Bittsburgh 3 85¢ 
feriand -—--  $18¢ Nowy Tork sine | Seeuele 4.000 BANDS Portland (a) 430e 
cs ox ‘ice Philadelphia . 2.60¢ ae Seago rt Ba San. Fran.(a) 4.25¢ 
oer Ee heS) 3.15¢ Sh reetatiotn at 2 85¢ St. Paul ides 3.406 3altimore cee 3.50¢ Seattle (a).... 4.75¢ 
. Louis ...... 3.15¢ Portiand 3 15¢ NBII fe dcsosnsnxenes $.95C Boston. ...... 4.015c-5.00c St. Paul (a) 3.85¢ 
a AS 3.00¢ San a 3 40c : P = BUTEA caicesces 3.50¢ St. Louis ...... 3.600 
eee 3.650 Cottle rep NO. 24 BLACK Chattanooga. 3.30€ Tulsa ......... 4.75¢ 
TRON BARS St. Louis 3.25¢ Balt. OF eessecsee $.78¢ Chicazo a 3.10¢ Flats and squares 50c 
Baltimore ...... 3.25¢ St. Paul 3.10¢ Boston. .......... 4.70¢ Cincinnati... 3.35¢ extra, except Tulsa, 
Boston. .......... 3.285c¢ ‘Tulsa .............. se |... 4.20c Cleveland ....... 3.10¢ where 5.14¢ is quoted. 
B = Chicago .......... 3.80¢ Det. 3/16-in. (a) Rounds, hex. only 
uffalo .......... 3.15¢ PLATES Cincinnati .... 4.05¢ & lighter . 3.30¢ : creat a wit 
Chattanooga... 3.10¢ Baltimore ; 3.00c Clev. *** 8 Thc Houston ....... 3.65¢ COLD ROLL. STRIP 
Chicago atten $.00¢ 30ston ........ 3.365¢ Detroit ..... 3.75¢ Los Ang. ...... 4.30¢ Boston 0.100- 
eeseregmam mates aor Buffalo .......... 3.25 Los Ang. .... 4.70¢ New York .... 3.40¢ in., 500 Ib. 
New York? * tec Chattanooga.. 3.20 New York .... 3.55¢ Philadelphia . 3.00¢ NONE sateceisincine 5.30¢ 
pl et a. Chicago ......... 3.00¢ to 3.65¢ Pittsburgh .... 3.10¢c Buffalo .......... 5.65¢ 
gro a s ike Cincinnati .. 3.25¢ Phila. *t ..... 3.70¢ — Portland ........ 3.50c Chicago 
Tulsa... ~~ “as” a a ao i coe > eae 
pata sy : ortland ........ 5.00c Seattle .......... 5c Y é nese . 
REINFOR. BARS thicker ...... 2.95¢ San Fran. ....  4.35¢ St. Paul ....... 3.75¢ Clev. (b) ...... 5.95¢ 
Baltimore ..2.50c-3.31¢ oe a Seattle oo... 5.00c Tulsa ..... ....... 3.85¢ ge ms —_ 
95 | | re ; : Fo nila. (c)........ 85c 
ae -— fee Oe wit, tee SE | Shsce HOOPS New York. 5.05¢ 
Chattanooga.. 10 Houston ........ 8.00¢ a 4.45¢ Baltimore .. 3.50¢ (b) Net base, straight- 
Cincinnati... 3150 Los Angeles.. 3.40¢ Boston. ........ 5.50c-6.00¢ ening, cutting, boxing 
Cleveland ..2.25c-2.44e New York ..... 3.30¢ NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS Buffalo .......... 3.90¢c 1 ton or more. 
Detroit .......... 3.00 Philadelphia . —-2.60¢ Balt.*t 4.25c Chicago ...... . -$.65e (c) Plus mill, size and 
Houston. ........ 3.00c Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ Boston 5.45¢ Cincinnati .... 3.90 quantity extras. 
Los Ang.cl.. 2.40c Portland ........ 3.15¢ Buffalo .......... 4.40c Cleveland ...... 3.65¢c ttDomestic bars. 
Los Ang. Icl .. 2.70c San Fran. .... 3.40¢ to 4.60c Det. No. 14 *Plus quantity extras. 
New York .2.65c-3.10¢ Seattle ............ 3.15¢ Chicago & lighter 3.80¢c **Less than 25 sheets. 
ee 2.40c-3.00e St. Louis ...... 3.25¢ (Ie. del.).... 4.35¢ New York .... 3.75¢ *+50 or more bundles. 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ St. Paul ........ 3.10¢ Chicago Philadelphia . 3.25¢ ***1ess 0.15c where 
San Fran. cl. 2.30c Tulsa... 3.75¢ (outside Pittsburgh .... 4.10c more than 10 bundles 
San Fran. Icl. 2.60¢ NO. 10 BLUE shipment) . 4. = Seattle ...0...... 5.15¢ are ordered at once for 
Seattle .......... 3.15¢ Baltimore 3.50¢ to 4.6 St. Paul 3.70¢ delivery at one time 
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, The 


BEST 


.. valve that 


DURIRON 
ever offered. for 


~F ORROSIVE 


—\ 


Sys SERVICE 


T works easily ++*It stays tight ++* You 

can use it for any and all purposes «*«* 

It is universally corrosion-resistant * + * 
The Duriron disc and seat are extremely 
hard and resist scoring in an exceptional 
degree «+« There is ample metal for repeated 
regrindings *** The valve can be repacked 
under pressure +++ Installed entirely in com- 
pression (with block flanges) the valve is 
not liable to damage «** The rising stem is 
of acid-resistant Duriron +*+* So are all other 
parts in liquid contact «** Made in 1 to 6 inch sizes +** Reasonably priced, 
and actually the cheapest suitable valve for many of the larger pipe lines. 
@The Duriron Y-Valve fills a distinct need and will enable you to 
transfer your acid-resisting valves from the ‘‘trouble”’ class to ‘‘trouble- 
Let us quote you. 











free’. 


Tre DURIRON COMPANY, INC., ©2,N,Findtey S.. Dayton, 0. 





Write for Duriron Literature 
on products that interest you 









( "7 


Centrifugal Pumps 
for all needs 


Rec econeia Pumps 
Flanged Pipe and 
Fittings 
Plug Valves 
x Vuln 


Bell and Spigot Pipe 
Tanks & Kettles 


Circulating Steam 
Jets 


Special castings 
to order 


Tank Outlets and 
Fittings for wooden 
tanks 
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THE MARKET WEEK 


Metals 





Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. 


Copper Demand Picks Up and 
Prices Appear Firm—Tin Drops 
to Low Level—Zinc Uncertain 


nps 


id 


ad 


mill, except otherwise specified. Cop- 
rand brass product prices based on 
10.00c, del., Conn. for copper 
Sheets 








Yellow brass (high)............ 17.00 New York—Buying of copper has Zinc—Prime western metal has 
Copper, hot rolled ................ 19.75 been of good size in the past week and eased off from 4.25¢ to 4.20c, East St. 
— sheets (cut “ec 9.25 the price now appears to be firmer Louis, but business is so light that 
Zinc sheet (100-lb. base) 9.50 than in some time. Tin prices held prices are nominal and it is difficult 
Tubes and Pipes well for several days, but dropped to to tell what might be done on a real 
ech) yellow brass 21.87% a new low level on Tuesday. Zinc is test demand. The concentrate mar- 
sae pul COPPET covecsseesseesses 22.00 showing some price resistance to ex- ket is fairly steady at $30 a ton. 

; treme quietness of demand, but the Lead—American Smelting & Re- 
<li a eae 15.25 future is decidedly unsettled. Lead fining Co. has cut its price twice, re- 
Naval Drags oosscssssssssssscsssessssee 17.37% appears uncertain following a new cently, bringing it down from 5.50c 

Anodes decline. 

Copper, untrimmed .............. 11.26 Copper—Mills interests have re- —_ 
Yellow brass un ieee 17.50 garded the 10-cent price as an un- a i 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. 


usual bargain, and so have bought 
moderately for shipment during the 
next few months. Ultimate consum- 
ers have been more conservative, and 


Cabs Bo Piediaae 


Per Gallon, Producers’ Plants, Tank 
Lots 


Heavy Red Brass Spot 
ing snsconscovnsessnconescosesoonses ae rd Hrs probably have not bought as much as Pure DeNZO] ...cccesscccscsssccsseeeee $0.21 
ee a Kyrupetnrsy seebeehrenr any eneyr eet 700to 7.75 the mills, though in the case of wire 90 per cent benzol ................ 0.21 
St poor “a raion ner 750to 7.75 some fair buying has been done. Con- anda enheuscavesesoucesoencen me 

« LOUIS... seveeee ‘ ‘ Rae ie i “nt olven NIUE secnswshdtatduvons ’ 
Heavy Yellow Brass sumers have tried to buy for deliv Commercial xylol 0.25 


SS er 4.50 to 5.00 


Heavy Copper and Wire 


ery many months ahead, but sellers 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 


">. Sanaa 8.00 to 8.25 have been unwilling to take such or- 250-Pound Drums 

NE cto aris snesacsiteesor take 7.75 to 8.00 ders. While the price is a shock to Yt De, white ts 0.16to 0.17 

I oda. cs det sunccansoesceabacnwavcat 7.50 to 8.00 producers in dropping to a level not Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

St Louis Bote Tas Teached since 1896, there is as yet no Naphthalene flakes ...... 8.75 to 4.75 
direct evidence in the production sit- Naphthalene balls ............. 4.75 to 5.75 


Red Brass Borings 
i eine! 6.75 to 7.00 
Yellow Brass Tubing 


uation to indicate that it will be bal- 
anced against consumption in the 


Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia ........ 








MNPUATAG |< .cscescesocasssseneeticyenone . 4.50 to 5.00 : 
Light Copper early future. Export business, as well 

BI WU vcccs cos csxcanciccecencvesieieks 00to 7.25 as domestic, has been large in the 

sella ee neta pe past few days, but no improvement in to 5.25c, New York. This is the same 

ee 7.25to 7.50 shipments is indicated. as the lowest price prevailing in June 
Light Brass Tin—Tin has been selling at the and July. But the St. Louis price in 

— cieseeeananenes pee ee lowest level in nine years, but the dropping to 5.10c is five points lower 

as le “8 400 previous low here was caused partly than at the previous low point.—Daily 

EES 4.25 to 4.50 by the discount on sterling exchange Metal Trade. 

Zine ; so that actually the world market is ee 

+ al date oon rpc eobe ae lower now than at any time since 

a | 2/95 1914. Low prices brought out some Naphthalene for Early 
Aluminum consumer buying about a week ago 


Clippings, soft, Cleveland.... 12.00 to 13.00 
Clippings, hard, Cleveland 8.50to 9.00 
Borings, Cleveland ...... 5.00 to 5.50 
Cast, Cleveland . ~~ 7.50 to 8.00 
MUM VEPOMOER becca ccc csexvckscQcescas 6.50 to 7.00 
Res FCs TUB oo ccscicssiccesconsoos 7.50 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 .. 14.00 to 15.00 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 ............ 10.25 








Quicksilver Market Dull 


New ..York—Quicksilver is dull 
at $113 to $114.50 a flask. Scattered 
quotations may be heard above and 
below this spread. 


but in the past few days the market 
has been quiet. The price seems to 
have disregarded the recent cut of 
more than 8000 tons in world visible 
supplies, but two factors help to ex- 
plain this seeming paradox. In the 
first place, it is doubted whether the 
figures accurately reflect world con- 
ditions, especially as it is believed 
that American consumption could not 
possibly have been as large as Sep- 
tember deliveries. In the next place, 
the trade is in doubt whether curtail- 
ment of production in the Malay 
States in October will be as great as 
in September. 


1931 Sought; Phenol Spotty 


New York—Naphthalene refiners 
are booking a fair volume for early 
1931 delivery at recently announced 
prices, which are unchanged. Dis- 
tillates are in good demand with 
prices steady. Shading has practical- 
ly disappeared. Output is light and 
there is no accumulation of stock. 
Benzol and toluol are in steady de- 
mand. Lacquer makers continue to 
take toluol and xylol in fair ship- 
ments. Phenol buying is spotty. Sul- 
phate of ammonia prices are steadier, 
but volume is not large. 





Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 








Copper Straits Tin Lead Alum- 

Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead East Zinc inum Spot Ingot 

delivered livered refinery Spot Futures i ap @ St. L St. L 98-99% Antimony Nickel 

Eh nes On renee 8 10.00 10.12% 9.871% 28.00 28.45 5.35 5.20 4.22% 22.90 7.37% 35.00 
BRIE etkeesT iswncteauasitexentupede 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 28.00 28.45 5.35 5.20 4.22% 22.90 7.37% 35.00 
RE Wisindasdhicedatiacoiatanienes 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 28.00 28.35 5.35 5.20 4.20 22.90 7.37% 35.00 
aa 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 28.00 28.30 5.25 5.10 4.20 22.90 7.37% 35.00 
SS ee 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 28.00 28.37% 56.25 5.10 4.20 22.90 7.37% 35.00 
a eal oe oe ae 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 27.50 27.75 5.25 5.10 4.20 22.90 7.37% 35.00 
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Europe 


Birmingham, Eng.—The outlook 
is one of unrelieved gloom, and revi- 
val seems remote in all departments 
of the market. This week an old estab- 
lished firm in the Black Country, Al- 
fred Hickman, a branch of Stewarts & 
Lloyds Ltd., has closed down a melt- 
ing furnace at Bilston. A blast fur- 
nace was closed down about a month 
ago. These restrictions throw out of 
employment about 100 men. Dorman 
Long & Co. are putting out a blast 
furnace making steelworks iron at 
Acklam works and the Acklam steel 
mills are closing. 

These announcements are sufficient 
to indicate the parlous state of the 
steel trade in this country. Structu- 
ral engineers are booking little new 
business and consequently — specifica- 
tions for steel are scarce. The Steel 
association meets next month and a 
decision in regard to prices is awaited 
with interest. So far finished steel 
producers have declined to lower 
prices, holding the view that in the 
present conditions business would not 
be stimulated. But other branches of 
the iron and steel trade are gradually 
yielding to pressure, as is seen by the 
reduction in galvanized sheets and tin 
plates. 


Busy on Export Cars 


Midland makers of freight and pas- 
senger cars have been kept going for 
months past on overseas business, es- 
pecially heavy orders from the Argen- 
tine. But inquiries are waning and 
contracts are being worked off more 
quickly than they can be replaced. In- 
ternational competition in this branch 
of industry is keen, especially from 
European firms. 

Consumers of Continental steel in 
the Midlands have covered their re- 
quirements and many of them have 
withdrawn from the market. German 
houses are taking a firmer stand on 
prices of billets and will not take less 
than £4 15s ($23.08) delivered in the 
the Black Country district. French 
and Belgian works, however, are still 
eagerly pushing sales among Birming- 
ham works. The general level of Con- 
tinental prices has not changed per- 
ceptibly on the week. 

The Teesside Bridge & Engineering 
Works Ltd., Middlesbrough, has taken 
part of the contract for bridge steel 
work required by the Union of South 
Africa railways, including five plate 
girder deck spans for the Inyezane 
river bridge. 

Stanton Ironworks Co., Derbyshire, 
has been awarded a contract for 20,000 
tons of cast iron segments for Tube 
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Lower Prices Forecast by Keen 
Competition — British Output 
Falls to Low Level 


railway developments in London. 
Steady demand for cast iron from Der- 
byshire firms has done much to keep 
down stocks in that district, but 
Northamptonshire pig iron producers 
are not so fortunate. Many thousands 
of tons of pig iron are piled at North- 
amptonshire furnaces and are being 
added to weekly, as current demand 
is insufficient to absorb output. The 
local foundries and _ forges’ have 
bought sufficient iron to cover imme- 
diate requirements and no amount of 
pressure will persuade them to enter 
into forward commitments. 

The Central Pig Iron Producers’ 
association held its monthly meeting 
yesterday. No announcement wis 
made in regard to prices, but trans- 
actions took place on the market after 
the meeting at the old rates, thus in- 
dicating confirmation. Merchants and 
consumers consider it would be unrea 
sonable to expect a reduction as fur- 








British Steel Prices May 
Be Reduced This Month 


London—(By Cable)—Or- 


ders for pig iron have _ in- 
creased but still are insuffi- 
cient. East coast hematite 


stocks are being reduced. Com- 
petition from continental fur- 
naces is felt at Middlesbrough. 
Exports of pig iron from that 
district fell to 4897 tons in 
September, less than half the 
normal monthly' shipment. 
Steel prices may drop by the 
end of October, many British 
plants operating on short time. 
Some mills in South Wales are 
closing, but the outlook in 
Scotland has improved slight- 
ly. Midland consumers are 
buying Continental steel. De- 
mand for tin plate continues 
to decrease. Export business in 
galvanized sheets is dull, while 
domestic orders have im- 
proved. 

The situation on the Conti- 
nent shows no improvement. 
Business is quiet and prices 
are easy. The current report 
from Brussels’ states some 
mergers are being negotiated. 
Berlin reports better inquiry 
from the Far East. 


nacemen have already come into line 
with other districts in quoting prices 
which are in keeping with costs of 
production. In any case trade is not 
to be increased by drastic lowering of 
prices. 

As already indicated, pig iron pro- 
duction is to be curtailed further on 
the northeast coast and with the damp- 
ing down of the Dorman Long furnace 
only 25 plants will be in operation, 
as compared with 44 late in 1929. De- 
mand on the northeast coast, however, 
is sufficient to absorb the small pig 
iron output and some reduction of 
stocks has been possible, though there 
is no prospect of more furnaces being 
restarted. The hematite trade is simi- 
larly situated. Stocks are being 
drawn upon and steadily reduced while 
values show a firmer tendency. 


In South Wales tin plate bars have 
been reduced from £6 10s ($31.59) to 
£5 15s ($27.94), delivered, in the hope 
of meeting Continental competition, 
but foreign works are still able to 
quote £1 5s ($6.07) below the Welsh 
mills. With the downward movement 
in raw materials the tin plate makers 
have decided to pass on the benefit to 
consumers and this week the minimum 
price is 17s ($4.14) per box for tin 
plates. fob. works port, a reduction 
of 1s ($0.24). Merchants had antici- 
pated this reduction and a substantial 
business was done on the lower basis. 


German Steelmakers Must 
Reduce Price, Output 


Berlin—The unfavorable situation 
of the German iron and steel market 
is reflected by the fact that German 
steelmasters produced 444,997 metric 
tons of rolled products in July, while 
only 390,200 tons were shipped, the 
corresponding figures for June being 
402,327 tons and 371,100 tons. Thus 
the output, which has been reduced 
by more than 40 per cent compared 
with the middle of last year, still is 
in excess of shipments, so that a fur- 
ther reduction in mill operation will 
be unavoidable. In accordance with 
reduced sales, costs per metric ton 
have been increased. 

Additional pressure is put on pro- 
ducers by the fact that, as predicted, 
Belgian rolled products now are im- 
ported into Germany at prices below 
the quotations of domestic associa- 
tions; in this way merchant bars are 
delivered to consumers in western 
Germany at about 17 marks cheaper 
than the price at which they can be 
obtained from the domestic associa- 
tions, but as a matter of fact, the 
quality of these goods is reported to 
be subtsantially below that of German 
steel. The Steel Works association, 
in order to compete with the cheap 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


FOUCAR, RAY & SIMON 
Rearny 3975 











“Pittsburgh” Seamless 


Mechanical Tubing Service is 
as Close as Your Phone... 


Whether You Need a Pound 
or a Carload in a Hurry— 
Call Your Nearest Dealer. 


Quick deliveries are assured by large stocks main- 
tained by jobbers in the cities shown on the map 
above. Get aquainted with your local dealer for 
prompt service. 


Pifisburgh Steel Products Co. 


Division of 








Pittsbu rgh | Pittsburgh Steel Co.) Detroit 
New York W Chicago 
St. Louis Tulsa Houston 



























































$5 — OO % 
F455, (@)4: 
oe. ° 
—<— Libert 
Washington 2770 
5171 
etc 
(@ FR: 
“e5«errace ) 
B 3300 | 




















ROSTON—Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Company—50 Farnsworth Street, 


Telephone LIBERTY 2770. 


BUFFALO—Edgar T. Ward's Sons Company—39 River Street, Tele- 
phone WASHINGTON 5171. 


CHICAGO—Steel Sales Corporation—129 South Jefferson Street, 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4280. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Tool and Supply Company—1473 West Sixth 
Street, Telephone CHERRY 2510. 


MONTREAL—Drummond, McCall & Company, Ltd.—930 Wellington 
Street, Telephone MARQUETTE 7061. 


NEWARK—Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Company—400 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Telephone TERRACE 3300. 


PHILADELPHIA—Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Company—Cedar and West- 
moreland Streets, Telephone NEBRASKA 6400. 


PITTSBURGH — Pittsburgh Steel Products Company— Union Trust 


Building, Telephone ATLANTIC 4760. 


SAN FRANCISCO — Foucar, Ray & Simon—512 Folsom Street, 


Telephone KEARNY 5975. 





Pittsburghw/S eamless 


MECHANICAL TUBING 
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Belgian offers in the domestic market, 
already has been compelled to grant 
certain allowances to consumers pur- 
chasing German goods. This fact is 
officially denied, but it is understood 
that already a high percentage of the 
domestic consumption is supplied by 
producers below official prices. The 
question of a general reduction of 
domestic prices seems, therefore, only 
a matter of time. 

Domestic consumption of steel is 
slack, and the political situation in 
Germany is resulting in a further re- 
duction of activity. The railways, as 
previously mentioned, are placing 
orders with the industry totalling 
272,000,000 marks af which 80,000,000 
marks are for material for permanent 
way, 20,000,000 marks for rebuilding 
track, 80,000,000 marks for vehicles, 
10,000,000 marks for bridges, etc. It 
also is intended to place orders for 
about 100 new locomotives. The rail- 
way order for the material for perma- 
nent way totals 50,000 metric tons a 
month instead of the 20,000 tons a 
month placed so far. 


Business in the export market also 
is slack, and no revival is anticipated 
before next month. The associations 
expect that the market soon will reach 
its bottom level, as prices now have 
fallen to a level substantially below 
the last pre-war prices. Sales to the 
Far East suffer as a result of Japanese 
competition, whereas exports to Bri- 
tish India are temporarily better. At 
present steelworks are busy executing 
an order for the Russians totaling 


about 1000 tons of merchant bars, 20,- 
000 tons of sheets and 30,000 tons of 
pipes. 

The pig iron output declined by an- 
other 4.14 per cent in August, the 
figure being 739,083 metric tons, or 
37 per cent less than a year before. 
Of the 170 blast furnaces, only 74 are 
in operation. The arbitrator has de- 
clared binding his award according 
to which present wages in the Ruhr 
coal mines will remain effective until 
the end of this year. 


German Exports Fall 


Berlin—Exports of pig iron and 
steel from Germany in July showed 
a further drop, while imports of pig 
iron and ferro-alloys increased. The 
tonnage of scrap exported in July 
was 18,782 metric tons, and imports 
of scrap were 11,950 tons. Compara- 
tive figures follow, in metric tons: 


—Imports— — Exports — 
Pig iron and Pig iron and 
Other Other 
Mon. ferro- iron ferro- iron 
ave. alloys and steel alloys and steel 
1927 23,895 217,505 29,910 347,645 
1928 25,535 174,250 24,585 394,575 
1929 14,765 137,435 36,115 448,330 
1930 
Jan. 22,004 105,127 33,153 488,245 
Feb. 13,597 98,397 24,271 409,822 
March 16,777 107,401 25,983 465,166 
April 12,032 113,195 18,364 405,633 
May 16,070 114,548 23,164 439,791 
June 13,669 88,342 18,814 341,828 
July 14,689 90,630 16,811 332,546 


Current Iron and Steel Prices 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, October 6 


British 


Gems Tons 


Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 

Channel Ports 


French 
Metric Tons 


Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of iy ru —By Cable 


PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $15. 
Se A eee 15. 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05......... 17. 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
SE ee Aen ee OT eer eee eT rer $27 
RS as ae en ert ae 41 

FINISHED STEEL 
ES ee ETT TT OEE $40. 
NIRS 6.5 cbs. n nc wak we Wo 9 Kid be 0's 5% Rs 
RUE MURIOND 55 nw nkwesscbesdeb ows B. 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ & 
PORTE, GREE, BO BORG. oc ocscdaciecaccces be 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.... r £ 
en, . SoS shaker eas Shae 2: 
Plain wire, base......ccsscscoscccvcscce ze 
Salveaiwed Wise, BASS. .oc.cccccccsesses 3. 
PRD IAME OUND. so cies s 6a csseesdeses caps Zia 
Tin plate, base box 108 SOUMER, csasdeonas $ 4. 


*Francs 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. 50-3.00 
a SS SS a eee ee 
OR WORE 5's 5% sos «cw sin'o a,b 8's 2 ieaeks 
Billets..... tone eter esecececerecsccsees 


oe 
15. 


La 


2 
1 
1 
EE a rary fo reer ee 1 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1 
mets, WINS, PE BORO, «occ 0bsnsccsccnse 2; 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated... z 
DN so 56ns8b0ss b05 05S b 000s 008% 2 
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K. Ports Channel Ports 
£ Esd Eesd 
3 5 Sx $12.88 2 43°0 $12.88 2130 
3 $6 12.64 2120 12.64 2:12.90 
3110 24.76 meee ee iD i 
5150 $17.50 $12 0 $17.50 3120 
10 0 29.16 6 00 29.16 6 00 
§ 50 $31.60 6100 $31.60 6100 
7150 -94c 4 50 .94c 4 50 
7150 .84c 3 166 . 84c = te ts 
§ 50 1.10c '5 00 1.10c 5 00 
10 00 1.88c¢ 8 10 6 1.88c 8 10 6 
i 26 2.46c 11 3 9 2.46c Me Be a 
10 00 1.10c 5 00 1.10c 5 00 
9100 1.46c 6126 1.46c 6 12 6 
14 00 1.60c 7 50 1.60c 7 350 
11 O00 ieee 6. 30 1.32c¢ 6 00 
Dae. 8 «  Secae wspahae  ‘sevn® eabhae 
Francs Francs 
» 24 $19.26 490(2) $16.18 580 
3 $0 20.63 525(1) 12.83 460 
0130 6.60 168 5.30 190 
5150 22.20 565 18.13 650 
s 50 1.46c 810 1.62c 1,245 
7150 1.18c 655 -98c 755 
8 100 1.26c 700 1.07c 825 
9 0 Of 1.46c 810 1.25¢ 960 
10 10 0 2.72c 1,510 2.47c¢ 1,900 
11 12 6 3.51¢ 1.950 2.60c 2,000 
9100 2.03c 1,125 2.15¢ 1,650 
10 00 1.26c 700 1.37¢ 1,050 


British Trade Drops 


London—tThe tonnage of steel ex- 
ported from Great Britain in August 
was exceptionally low, and one hag 
to go back to the coal strike period 
in 1926 to meet such a low figure. 

Imports of pig iron into Great Bri- 
tain in August also were below those 
of July, and imports of other iron and 
steel products were 359 tons above 
July. Most of these imports were semi- 
finished steel from Belgium and 
France. The above figures do not in- 
clude scrap. Comparative figures fol- 


low, in gross tons: 

—IMPORTS— —EXPORTS— 

Pig Pig 

iron Other iron Other 

and iron and iron 
Mon. ferro- and ferro- and 
ave. alloys _ steel alloys steel 
1927 60.715 316,455 27.580 322,100 
1928 9,935 231,390 37.895 317,210 
1929 12,310 222,410 45,430 319,520 
1930 
Jan. 15,770 294,546 40,445 311,401 
Feb. 24,252 235,144 26,865 267,422 
Mar. 23,186 257,106 39,461 298.253 
April 21,254 213.552 30.100 237,895 
May 23.939 210.686 32.586 262.143 
June 25.031 189.473 21.588 229,381 
July 25,674 173,114 25,086 278,358 
Aug. 21,931 173,473 22,026 218,828 


fod 


United States, with only 7 per cent 
of the world’s population, consumes 
69 per cent of the world’s crude oil, 
42 per cent of pig iron, 53 per cent 
of tin, 47 per cent of copper, 21 per 
cent of sugar, 48 per cent of coffee, 
36 per cent of coal, 72 per cent of 
silk. 


of Europe 


German 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 


North Sea Port 
$13.37 °. 3 *Middlesbrough; Basic; 
13.37 2150 fdelivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
17.74 3 13 0 (2) Longwy. British export 
furnace coke £0 13s Od ($3.16) 
$18.47 3160 f. o. b. Ferromanganese 
29.16 6 00 £19 68 Od ($93.80) delivered 
Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
$32.08 612.0 German ferromanganese 

-95¢ 4 60 £12 5s Od ($59.54) f. o. b. 

.92c 4 40 ° . . 
119 § 80 The equivalent prices in 
2\31c 1010 0 American currency are it 
3.13¢ 14 10 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
ace 2 R ° coke, semi-finished steel and 
1'62c 7 76 Fails; finished steel is quoted in 
1.49c 615 Q cents per pound and tin plate 

$8.75 116 Q jn dollars per box. British 

quotations are for basic open- 

Marks hearth steel. French, Belgian, 

$19.76 83 Luxemburg, and German are 
21.07 88.50 for basic-bessemer steel. 

§.12 21.50 
27.98 117.50 
1.47c 136 
1.48c 137 
1,.45c¢ 134 
1.65c¢ 153 
1.36c 126 
3.67c 340 
2.45c¢ 227 
1.72c 159 
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CONDUCTIVITY 


One of Four Good Reasons 























And you will find that “ Carbofrax” doesn't 
soften or get “tacky”—that it will with- 


HE remarkably high thermal conduc- 
tivity of “Carbofrax,” the Carborun- 
dum Brand Silicon Carbide Refractory 
Hearths, is just one of the reasons 


stand high temperature under heavy 
loads—has great mechanical strength 


for their success. and resistance to abrasion. 


This greater conductivity means You couldn't ask more of a refrac- 


that you will always get a more tory hearth. 
ctive bottom heat—and a 7 
effe To be sure “Carbofrax” hearths 


uniform heat. 
cost more than fireclay 


This speed of heat transfer hearths but they will more 


to the work means lower fuel than return the additional 


consumption — greater pro- investment thru longer 


duction—far greater fur- life and operating 


nace efficiency. economies. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT 


NATIONAL NATIONAL 
METAL CONGRESS METAL CONGRESS 


SPACE 53 SPACE 53 


CARBOFRAX HEARTHS 


.U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MADE OF CARBORUNDUM BRAND SILICON CARBIDE 


The CARBORUNDUM Company, Perth nas pois fsianl 


S. PAT. OFF. 





CHRISTY FIREBRICK COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO., KANSAS CiTY, NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON PACIFIC ABRASIVE SUPPL Los ES-SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE 
HARRISON & COMPANY, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH DENVER FIRECLAY Co., EL PASO, TEXAS WILLIAMS AND W N, LT MONTREAL- TORONTO, CANADA 
( CARBORUNDUM AND CARBOFRAX ARE REGISTER A MA T A N mM MPA ) 
‘ 
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Machinery 


HICAGO reflects the most cheerful light of any of the manu- 
facturing centers this week, as far as machine tool sales are 


concerned. 


That condition is in line with reports from several 


different quarters and checks with the spirit which was manifest 


during the National Metal 
things do not look so good. 


congress and 
They may not be any worse, but there 


exposition. Elsewhere 


certainly is no improvement, unless it be in¢the repair parts busi- 


ness. 


and other important developments are rumored. 


Several new models of machine tools have been announced, 


National Machine 


Tool Builders’ association meets next week at Lenox, Mass. 


New York—wWhile inquiry for ma- 
chine tool equipment shows some in- 
crease, buying is spotty. Few large 
lists are out, although one eastern 
railroad has inquired for a few tools. 
Sales are largely limited to one or 
two tools at a time. The recent im- 
provement in small tools holds and 
is well spread. Little is heard from 
the electrical, automotive and air- 
plane engine buyers, the latter being 
out of the market entirely. Most 
such plants are well tooled. Shipyards 
are active in the East and a New 
England yard is reported inquiring 
for a few tools. Several machines, 
including a lathe and shaper, are up 
for the navy department. 

September with most dealers and 
builders showed a slight improve- 
ment over the previous month, but 
the gain in many instances was be- 
low expectations. A few exceptions 
are noted, however, one dealer re- 
porting the best month in more than 
a year. Crane inquiry is up slight- 
ly. A pipe fabricating plant will place 
two cranes this week for installation 
at Hoboken, N. J. 


Worcester, Mass.—The upward 
trend which developed in the first 
half of September has petered out. 
irinders are showing little activity. 
The flurry in lathes and milling ma- 
chines, which recently brought some 
orders from New England and the 
Middle West proved to be short-lived. 
Despite reported price readjustments 
in other parts of the country, New 
England manufacturers are maintain- 
ing their prices and no change in this 
policy is: foreseen. Pending lists are 
searce. 

Pittsburgh—Machine tool inquiry 
is more diversified. Few inquiries 
call for many tools but there are in- 
dications of more general interest in 
new equipment. Awards remain near- 
ly as quiet as formerly with few large 
lists up for closing. New inquiry 
from the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. is expected shortly. Tool 
purchase by steel companies _in- 
volve more special equipment than 


ordinary machines. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. has some machinery yet 
to place. Railroad purchases con 
tinue light. 

Cleveland—Conditions in the ma- 
chine tool market remain unchanged, 
with a continuation of fair volume 
of inquiry but without encouraging 
orders. Whatever improvement there 
is appears to be in orders for repair 
parts, rather than for complete ma- 
chines. That is better than nothing, 
for the reason that even the repair 
parts business had flattened out com- 
pletely. While production schedules 
are being held in abeyance, there is 
a marked increase in engineering 
effort in the machine tool industry. 
A number of new models have just 
been announced and other important 
developments are reported to be 
under way. Engineering is about to 
assume increasing importance in 
selling. 

Chicago—Machine tool 
main above the volume in August 
and early part of September. The 
outlook is encouraging to most deal- 
ers. It is indicated that more import- 
ant inquiries will appear late this 
month, and several houses are ex- 
pecting a more clearly defined upturn 
by early November. Prospective buy- 


sales re- 


ers are making little or no effort to 
attack prices, which have remained 
remarkably steady throughout the 
business depression. Several small 
shop inquiries are before the mar- 
ket. A local steelworks has added to 
its purchases by closing on a bolt 
machine and other equipment, but 
probably will not act on the re- 
mainder of its inquiry for several 
months. Chicago board of education 
has 18 lathes pending for Austin 
high school. Fair sales of used tools 
are reported. 


1930 Census Report Reveals 
Machine Tool Statistics 


Bureau of the census, Washington, 
announces that, according to data col- 
lected in the census of manufactures 
taken in 1930, the total value of ma- 
chine tools made in the United States 
in 1929 by establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of such 
products amounted to $172,349,996, an 
increase of 60.9 per cent as compared 
with $107,101,652 reported for 1927, 
the last preceding census year. Mis- 
cellaneous products and receipts for 
repair work amounting to a total of 
$67,742,968 were also reported. 

This industry embraces _ establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the man- 
ufacture of that class of power-driven 
machines generally covered by the 
designation ‘‘machine tools,” but does 
not include certain types of machines 
designed for working metal, especial- 
ly sheetmetal working machines, 
welding machines, wiredrawing ma- 
chines, and wireworking machines. 

The general statistics for 1929 and 
1927 are summarized in the accom- 
panying table, figures for 1929 being 
preliminary and subject to such cor- 
rection as may be found necessary 
after further examination of the re 
turns. 








Summary of Machine Tool Industry 


Number of establishments 


Wage earners (average for the year, not 


cluding salaried employes) . 
Wages 


Increase or 
decrease 


Cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric 


CUFTORE 22.05. patie 
Products, total value . 


Machine tools 


Other products, and receipts for repair work 


Value added by manufactur 
Total eee 
Per wage earner 

Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials, 
tainers, ete., to value of products 


1929 1927 per cent 
272 276 1.4 
in- 
$6,924 31,985 + 46.7 
$75,625,004 $46,771,272 +61.7 
$63,652,110 $42,736,673 +48.9 
$240,092,964 $144,496,325 + 66.2 
$172,349,996 $107,101,652 +60.9 
$67,742,968 $37,394,673 +81.2 
$176,440,852 $101,759,652 +73.4 
$3,760 $3,181 +18.2 
con- 
26.5 29.6 
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Construction ~- Enterprise 


CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 





New England 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—J. L. wucas 
& Son Inc., 3 Fox street, is reported to 
be in the market for a 17 or 22-inch 
planer. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—T. J. Pardy 
Construction Co., 1481 Seaview avenue, 
proposes to build a woodworking mill, 
storage building, and blacksmith shop, 
the latter to be 25 x 36 feet. Total esti- 
mated cost, $40,000. Plans are private. 

BROOKFIELD, CONN. — Concannon 
Shear Co., recently organized by W. F. 
Concannon, Bridgeport, Conn., will man- 
ufacture scissors and shears in a plant 
to be erected here. Unit will be 40 x 
150 feet. Initial production, scheduled 
for late October, will call for about 100 
operatives. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Eastern 
Malleable Iron Co. Inc., 63 John street, 
will award contract for a 2-story plant, 
to be erected at a cost of about $40,000. 
M. J. Unkelbach, 52 Main street, is 
@rchitect. 

BOSTON—Boston Terminal Co., South 
station, proposes to build a 2-story shop 
building, 100 x 600 feet. Plans are pri- 
vate. Estimated cost, $40,000. 

BOSTON—Thompson Wire Co., 43 
Mildred avenue, will construct a 1-story 
plant. Cost is estimated at $40,000. Con- 
tract has been awarded. 

BOSTON American International 
Engineering & Equipment Association 
Syndicate, care of J. H. Hodson, engi- 
neer, 53 State street, proposes to build 
a railroad and marine terminal on Mt. 
Vernon street, plans for which are be- 
ing prepared. Nine building units and a 
railroad yard will be involved in the 
project. 

NEW HAVEN, MASS.—St. Raphael 
hospital, 1442 Chapel street, has award- 
ed contract to E. McKeown, 937 Dixwell 
avenue, for construction of a 68 x 80- 
foot boiler house. Approximate cost, 
$40,000. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS.—General Elec- 
tric Co.,, E. A. Wagner general man- 
ager of the Pittsfield Works, will con- 
struct a $1,000,000 plant for the manu- 
facture of transformer tanks. Unit will 
be of welded construction, 150 x 550 
feet. Construction work is to begin 
immediately and will be completed in 
about four months. 

SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS.—Wey- 
mouth Light & Power Co., 1371 Commer- 
cial street, Weymouth, Mass., is taking 
bids for a 1-story substation, to cost 
about $40,000. E. J. Batty, 13 Temple 
street, Quincy, Mass., is architect. 

CONCORD, N. H.—Boston & Maine 
railroad, East Cambridge, Mass., will 
improve its local shops and centralize 
its passenger car repair work here. Ap- 
proximate cost, $400,000. 


New York 


ATTICA—Department of correction, 
State building, Albany, N. Y., will re- 
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ceive bids about Nov. 1 for a group of 
buildings for Attica state prison. A 
shop building and a storage building are 
included in the plans. Total estimated 
cost of the project, $1,000,000. 


BROOKLYN—King County Lighting 
Co., 6740 Fourth avenue, proposes to 
build metal chemical tanks at a cost of 
about $50,000, at First avenue and Fifty- 
fifth street. T. Netz, 50 Church street, 
New York, has plans. 


BUFFALO—Louis B. Harvey Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
by A. B. Towne, Dunkirk, N. Y., to deal 
in electrical machinery. 

BUFFALO—Buffalo General Electric 
Co., Electric building, has plans _for 
three substations. Total cost is esti- 
mated at $85,000. 


HADLEY — Niagara Hudson River 
Corp., Buffalo, proposes to build a hyd- 
roelectric power plant on the Hudson 
river, near here. 

LONG ISLAND CITY—Arteraft Iron 
Works Inc., 3525 Forty-first street, re- 
cently suffered damage at its plant. 
Company manufactures wrought iron 
lamps. 


NEW YORK—Noma Wire Co. has 


been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by S. B. Ackerman, 225 Broadway, to 
deal in electrical machinery. 


NEW YORK—Rotor Plane Co. of 
America has been incorporated with 20,- 
000 shares by R. H. Law Jr., 7 East 
Forty-second street, to deal in aircraft. 

NEW YORK—Consolidated Gas Co., 4 
Irving place, will build a 3-story, 100 x 
100-foot repair shop at Exterior and 
Seventy-first streets. Plans are private. 
Cost is estimated at $350,000. 


NEW YORK—Kree Electrolysis Sys- 
tem has been incorporated with $50,000 
and 200 common shares by A. M. Davis, 
1 East Forty-fourth street, to deal in 
electrical machinery. 

NEW YORK—Apollo Metal Ware 
Mfg. Co., 165 Spring street, recently 
suffered fire damage at its plant. Tevor 
KF. Jones, manufacturer of brass signs, 
located at the same address, also suf- 
fered loss by fire. 


Pennsylvania 
LANCASTER Sneed & Anderson 


Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
$5000 capital by William F. Sneed to 


Detroit Firm Moves Into New Unit 


isi itt ss 


Micromatic Hone Corp., Detroit, 
has moved into its new plant at Hor- 
ton and Dubois streets. The present 
unit represents the first in a build- 
ing program which is contemplated 
for continuation in 1931. 

The firm was founded in 1927 as 
the Jeschke Tool Corp. and in Sep- 
tember, 1929, was reorganized and 
given its present name. Kirke W. 
Connor is president and general man- 
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ager; R. M. McGuire vice president 
and director of sales, Donald G. 
Eade secretary in charge of sales, 
motor reconditioning tool division, 
and A. J. Prentice treasurer. 

A new service type cylinder hone 
for reconditioning passenger cars 
and trucks in the field is to be an- 
nounced by the company within about 
60 days. It will be driven by a one- 
half ineh drill 














NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





manufacture and sell metal and elec- 
trical products. 

MARS—Liquefied Gas Appliance Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 and 
50,000 no par shares by L. A. Walters, 
to manufacture and trade in gas appli- 
ances and devices. 

NEW CASTLE—Fire recently caused 
$350,000 damage at the plant of Blair 
Strip Steel Co., G. D. Blair Jr., presi- 
dent. Destruction included the machine 
shop, eight tandem mills, annealing de- 
partment, and motors. New plant unit 
built last year was not damaged, and 
operations will be resumed in about 60 
days. 

PHILADELPHIA — Wills Motor Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by Thomas A. Gangemi, 2208 
East Norris street, to design, manufac- 
ture and repair engines, motors and 
parts. 

PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania rail- 
road, T. J. Skillman chief engineer, 
Seventeenth and Arch _ streets, has 
awarded contract to United Engineers 
& Constructors Inc., 112 North Broad 
street, for a repair shop to be built 
on Market street east of Thirty-second 
street. Cost is estimated at $30,000. 

PITTSBURGH—K. Simon, 160 Ful- 
lerton street, has awarded contract to 
H. Dunn, 1014 Locust street, for a 2- 
story, 45 x 65-foot wagon shop. Esti- 
mated cost, $40,000. 

PITTSBURGH—Union railroad, Car- 
negie building, will construct a 2000-ton 
automatic coaling station, storage plant 
and electric cinder plant at Munhall, 
Pa., and a coaling station, sand plant 
and cinder plant at Rankin, Pa. Total 
estimated cost, $60,000. Roberts & Schae- 
fer, 400 North Michigan avenue, Chica- 
go, have plans. 

WASHINGTON—Board of education, 
R. C. Buchanan president, Wylie and 
Jefferson avenues, will award contract 
for a high school, to include a shop 
building, 75 x 125 feet, to be erected at 
Jefferson and West Hallam avenues. Es- 
timated cost, $900,000. 


New Jersey 


CAMDEN—Reeve Stove Foundry, 
Twenty-first and Hayes streets, re- 
cently suffered damage to its plant, by 
fire. 

GARWOOD—Standard Pneumatic Ac- 
tion Corp. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital by Alexander McDonnell, 
Flushing, N. Y., to manufacture airships 
and airplanes. 

JERSEY CITY—North Jersey Elec- 
tro-Mechanical Industries have been in- 
corporated with 10,000 common shares 
by William P. Gannon, 15 Exchange 
place, to manufacture air pressure blow- 
ers. 

MAPLEWOOD—LeRoy Schenck, 513 
Valley street, has rejected bids for a 
2-story shop and garage. R. B. Flatt, 
600 Bloomfield avenue, Bloomfield, N. J., 
is architect. 

NEWARK—Elias Berla has been in- 
corporated with $100,00 capital by Furst 
& Furst, 60 Park place, to manufacture 
electrical stoves. 

NEWARK—Bob-Row Auto Parts Inc. 
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has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal by Morris H. Klein, 24 Commerce 
street. 

VENTNOR—City council will receive 
bids until Oct. 13 for electric pumps 
for proposed waterworks improvements. 


Ohio 

CHILLICOTHE—J. A. Morrison is in 
the market for air compressor bench 
tools and 24-inch lathe. 


COLUMBUS—Ohio State Stove Corp., 
recently organized by M. L. Yuster, 
Fourth and Broad streets, proposes to 
put the former plant of the Ohio State 
Stove & Mfg. Co. into operation within 
about 60 days, employing 150 workers. 
Plant contains 60,000 square feet of floor 
space. Manufacture of stoves, refrig- 
erators and steel kitchen cabinets is 
planned. 

CLEVELAND—Interior Steel Equip- 
ment Co., recently formed by Joseph F. 
Schaefer, 1733 Lakefront street, has 
purchased a _ plant containing 6000 
square feet of floor space, at 2359 East 
Sixty-seventh _ street. Company will 
manufacture metal furniture, cabinets 
and shelving. 


DAYTON—Johnson Tool & Engineer- 
ing Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 
250 no par shares by Virgil Schaeffer, 
855 Reibold building. 


EAST PALESTINE—Adamson Mfe. 
Co., manufacturer of steel tanks, will re- 
ceive bids soon for the construction 
of a 1-story plant on East Clark street. 
Approximate cost, $40,000. 

LIMA—Neon Products’ Ine., Sam 
Kamin president, is considering expan- 
sion of its plant on West Elm street. 


WICKLIFFE Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co. has awarded contract 
to Austin Co., 16112 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, for a 1-story plant addition, 
40 x 165 feet. Unit will be used to cen- 
tralize the welding department. Work 
is to start immediately and will be com- 
pleted about Dec. 1. Company manu- 
factures cranes and hoists, specializing 
in electric welded cranes. 

XENIA—State department of pub- 
lic works, A. T. Connar superintend- 
ent, Columbus, O., will receive bids 
Oct. 17 for equipment for the voca- 
tional training school building being 
erected at the Ohio Soldiers and Sail- 
ors orphans’ home, here. Robert 8S. 
Harsh & Associates Inc., Columbus, O., 
is architect. 

YOUNGSTOW N—Cold Metal Process 
Co. is reported to plan expansion of 
production facilities and installation of 
equipment. 


Indiana: 


BUTLERVILLE—State 
build a power house here at the state 
farm for feeble minded. Orlando B. 
Little, 307 North Illinois street, Indian- 
apolis, is architect. Estimated cost, 
$50,000. 

FT. WAYNE—\Fries Tool & Machine 
Co., 1918 East Wayne street, will re- 
ceive bids about Nov. 1 for a_ plant 
addition. G. Mahurin, 425 Standard 


proposes to 


building, is architect. Cost is esti- 
mated at about $40,000. 

MARION—Precision Devices Inc. has 
been incorporated with 2000 no par 
shares by H. E. Blasingham and John R, 
Browne, to manufacture and distribute 
mechanical devices, tools and machin- 
ery. 


Michigan 


BENTON HARBOR—Benton Harbor 
Malleable Industries will build a new 
foundry unit, 90 x 250 feet. Contract 
has been awarded to Max W. Stock 
Construction Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 


DETROIT—Birtch Controls Ine. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 and 
1000 no par shares by Frank B. Mar- 
ble, 1311 Terminal avenue, to manu- 
facture and deal in gas regulators, 
burners and appliances. 

DETROIT—MacRae Western Inc., 
1501 Beard avenue, has been incorporat- 
ed with $25,000 capital by Keith Mac- 
Rae, to manufacture and deal in auto- 
mobiles, tractors, aircraft and machin- 
ery. 

DETROIT—Curtis, Layle & Co., 2842 
West Grand boulevard, has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital by Herbert 
F. Layle to manufacture and deal in 
fire extinguisher equipment, buildin? 
equipment, and appliances. 

DETROIT—B. & L. Compression 
Spark Plug Co. has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital by James R. Gray, 
9020 Bryden street, to operate a general 
machine shop and to manufacture and 
sell spark plugs and parts. 

DETROIT—U. S. Tool & Mfg. Co., 
whose incorporation recently was noted, 
has awarded a contract to Austin Co., 
16112 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, for the 
design and construction of a new plant 
on Kingsley street, for the manufacture 
of precision tools. Unit will be one and 
2-story, 100 x 200 feet. (Noted Oct. 2.) 

DETROIT—Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool 
Corp., 5835 Martin avenue, has awarded 
contract to Austin Co., 16112 Euclid av- 
enue, Cleveland, for the design and con- 
struction of a new unit for its Continen- 
tal Tool division. New building will be 
1-story, 53 x 190 feet, and will cost about 
$150,000. 

HOLLAND—Holland Furnace Co. has 
awarded contract for a 3-story unit to 
house its service department and of- 
fices. Building will be 40 x 200 feet 
and will cost approximately $250,000. 

PORT HURON—Midland Wire Co., 
Moak and Twenty - fifth streets, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 cap- 
ital by Stanly W. MacFarland, to 
manufacture and deal in wire. 


Illinois 


ALTON—H. C. Blaske is inquir- 
ing for a gasoline or electric single- 
drum hoist. 

CHICAGO—Turbine Mfg. Co., 120 
North Carpenter street, has been incor- 
porated with $5000 capital by Lee D. 
Mathias, Majestic building, to deal in 
water heaters. 

CHICAGO—Wilson Mfg. Co., 1223 Vic- 
tor avenue, has been incorporated with 
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$15,000 capital by Fairweather & Gugeg- 
sell, 231 South LaSalle street, to deal 
in vending machines. 

CHICAGO —Clawson & Bals, 4701 
Lake street, motor parts manufacturers, 
have awarded contract to Webster Con- 
struction Co., 520 North Michigan av- 
enue, for a 1-story plant addition, 50 x 
76 feet. Approximate cost, $6900. R. W. 
Stott, 1558 West Seventy-ninth street, is 
architect. 


Southern States 


SOUTH JACKSONVILLE, FLA.- 
City will improve airport and construct 
a hangar and administration building. 
Marcel Mazeau, 314 Colomso street, is 
preparing drawings. Facilities for sea- 
planes are planned. 

BATON ROUGE, LA.—Baton Rouge 
Electric Works will build a plant, 85 
x 150 feet, to include an armature re- 
pair department. 

MARRERO, LA. — East Jefferson 
waterworks district will receive bids 
until Oct. 30 for pumping equipment. 

BALTIMORE—Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, 26 Broadway, New York, 
plans to build a power house at 3505 
Boston street. Building will be 49 x 72 
feet and will cost approximately $30,- 
000. 

BALTIMORE—Arundel Corp., Pier 2, 
Pratt street, recently noted as having 
sustained fire loss at its machine shop, 
will rebuild. Contract has been award- 
ed to M. A. Long Co., 10 West Chase 
street. Building, to be 50 x 400 feet, 
will be built at 2100 Frankfurst av- 
enue. Approximate cost, $25,000. (Not- 
ed Aug. 21.) 

KINSTON, N. C.—City receives bids 
Oct. 14 for power plant unit. W. C. 
Olsen, 5 Exchange place, Raleigh, N. C., 
is engineer. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—State highway de- 
partment has awarded contracts for 
maintenance shops in Clarendon, Sa- 
luda, Calhoun and Georgetown coun- 
ties. 

McKENZIE, TENN.—City plans to 
improve and extend its municipal power 
plant, and add new equipment. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk & Western 
railway, W. P. Wiltsee chief engineer, 
Roanoke, Va., will add 162,00 square 
feet of floor space to its warehouse fa- 
cilities here by means of additions to 
warehouses D and F. Estimated cost, 
250,000. 

QUANTICO, VA.—Navy department, 
bureau of yards and docks, Washing- 
ton, receives bids Oct. 8 for a 60 x 110- 
foot hangar extension and for disman- 
tling and re-erecting three hangars, 
each 66 x 140 feet. 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., John C. 
Williams president, will electrify its 
tin plate plant here at a cost of about 
$250,000. A boiler explosion, recently 
noted, wrecked a plant unit and 
caused temporary suspension of op- 
erations. (Noted Aug. 14.) 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS Panyard Piston Ring 
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Co. has been incorporated by E. C. Na- 
Dal, 1020 Art Hill. 

THAYER—City proposes to construct 
a power plant. W. A. Fuller Co., 2916 
Shenandoah avenue, St. Louis, is engi- 


neer, 


Arkansas 


EL DORADO—Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., C. J. Griffith vice president 
and general manager, Little Rock, Ark., 
will double the capacity of its power 
station here. Four transformers and 
auxiliary equipmént will be purchased 
at a cost of about $65,000. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY—City, recently 
noted as planning development of a 
640-acre airport, plans to erect a ma- 
chine shop for engine repair. F. M. Fry 
is city manager. (Noted Oct. 2.) 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Indian Territory 
Oil Co., care of P. J. Wines, box 1537, 
is completing an oil field machine shop 
in the South Oklahoma City field, 40 x 
120 feet, for manufacture and repair of 
oil field equipment. 


OTTAWA—W.K.H. Mining Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
by W. L. Wagnon, 2511 Main street, 
Joplin, Mo., to engage in lead and zinc 
mining. 

TULSA—Burt Corp., 320 East Elev- 
enth street, proposes to erect a plant for 
the manufacture of oil field specialties 
Plans are indefinite. 


Texas 


CLEBURNE—Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe railroad, F. Merritt chief engineer, 
Galveston, Tex., in carrying out exten- 
sive building program in this area, will 
award contract for shops to be located 
here. F. G. Pettibone, Austin, Tex., 
is general manager in charge. 

EDINBURG Hidalgo county water 
improvement district No. 6 will receive 
bids until Oct. 15 for three pumps and 
other equipment for a proposed irriga- 
tion project. Total expenditure will 
amount to about $300,000. 


FT. WORTH—A. Z. Boiler & Tank Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal by W. A. Atherton, 700 East Front 
street, to manufacture’ boilers and 
tanks. 

FT. WORTH—City, O. E. Carr man- 
ager, will build a repair shop at Mea- 
chum airport, to be leased to Texas 
Aero Corp. Plans are being prepared 
by the city engineering department for 
a unit 78 x 165 feet. C. M. Thelin is 
chief engineer. 

HOUSTON teliable Meter Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by R. E. Davis, 4206 Garrow street. 

LULING Tullos Iron Works has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
by E. E. Tullos, to design and deal in 
metal products. 

PERRYTON—City, C. E. Forbes 


mayor, proposes to develop an airport 


on a 160-acre site now under considera- 


tion, 


SAN ANTONIO—Maj. A. W. Robins, 
commanding officer, Duncan field, has 
plans for hangar units costing approxi- 
mately $100,000, and for depot shop 
buildings costing $400,000. 

TEMPLE—Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Co., Ft. Worth National Bank build- 
ing, Ft. Worth, Tex., proposes to build 
an oil refinery here at a cost of $500,- 
000. A machine shop and power plant 
are included in the plans. Harris Pruitt 
is chief engineer in charge. 


Wisconsin 


GRANTSBURG—H. F. Brown is in- 
vestigating possibility of a municipally 
owned light plant, estimated to cost 
about $60,000. 


OSHKOSH—Frank Kriz Co., manu- 
facturer of window and door screens, 
has applied to city authorities for revi- 
sion of building ordinance to permit 
construction of a plant between Twen- 
ty-second and Twenty-third streets. 


RHINELANDER—Plant of Rhine- 
lander Iron Co. recently was damaged 
by fire. Principal damage was in the 
molding furnace room. 


Minnesota 


THIEF RIVER FALLS—City will ex- 
pand the municipal power plant. Bond 
issue for $80,000 has been approved and 
will be available. 


North Dakota 


WESTHOPE—Central West Public 
Service Co. will build a new power plant 
here and will install a new engine. 


lowa 


MT. PLEASANT State highway 
commission, Des Moines, Iowa, will 
build a storage building and machine 
shop at Henry and Pine streets. Unit 
will be 34 x 96 feet, and will cost about 
$6000. William Eberts is local highway 
maintenance engineer. 


VINTON—Unnamed interests are re- 
ported to propose establishment of a 
plant here to manufacture machinery. 
Local organization for industrial pro- 
motion is the Greater Vinton club 


Colorado 


DENVER—Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado plans to build a substation on Irv- 
ing street. Estimated cost, $40,000. 

DENVER—General Electric Broad- 
asting Co. proposes to build a 50,000- 
watt radio transmitting station at a 


cost of $250,000 


Montana 


MILES CITY—City council proposes 
? hangar unit, 60 x 90 feet, 


ce struct 
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at the municipal airport. Cost is estl- 


mated at $4000. 


Pacific Coast 


AGNEW, CALIF Denartment of 
public works, G. B. McDougall state 
architect, Sacramento, Calif., is pre- 


paring plans for a group of buildings 
to be erected here for the state hospital. 
\ power house is included. Cost of the 
entire project, $350,000. 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—San _ Joa- 
quin Light & Power Corp., Power 


building, Fresno, Calif., has awarded 
contract to C. Gramlin, Bakersfield, for 
a 1-story, 35 x 8&0-foot meter shop. 


LOS ANGELES—Los Angeles school 
district has awarded contract for school 
buildings, including a shop. Total esti- 
mated cost, $340,000. 


LOS ANGELES—wWestern Automatic 
Sprinkler Co., 204 North Los Angeles 
street, will build a shop building on 


East Twelfth street, near Soto street. 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Hoyt Heater Co. 

East Tenth and High streets, has award- 

ed contract for the construction of a 


Cost is esti- 
manufac- 


l-story shop building. 
mated at $15,000. Company 
tures water heaters. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Contractors Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 1135 Fifty-seventh 
avenue, owned by Edward R. Bacon 
Co., Seventeenth and Folsom streets, has 
awarded contract for the design and 
construction of a new display and stor- 
age building to Austin Co., 16112 Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland. Building is to 
be 100 x 120 feet, and will cost $300,- 
000. Construction is to be completed in 
about two months. 


PASADENA, CALIF.—City will read- 
vertise for bids on a crane and hoist, 
electrically operated, for the municipal 
light department. 

SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
Plant of the Western Pipe & Steel Co., 
Butter road, recently was damaged by 
fire. Estimated loss, $2000. 


CORVALLIS, OREG.—City council 
proposes to improve facilities at the 
municipal airport. Among items is the 
construction of hangar units at a cost 
of about $13,000. 


SNOHOMISH, WASH.—Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., Seattle, will build a 


power substation here. 


$40,000. 


Approximate 
cost, 


Dominion of Canada 


CHATHAM, ONT.—Chatham Motors 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $75,- 
000 and 500 no par shares by James 
A. McNiven and William G. Kerr to 
manufacture and deal in merchandise, 


KIRKLAND LAKE, ONT.—Wright 
Hargreaves Mines Ltd. will build ad- 


ditions to its gold mining plant and 
add equipment, including air com- 
pressors. Plans are private. Cost is 


estimated at $150,000. 

PORT COLBORNE, ONT.—Port Col- 
borne Iron Works is reported to be con- 
sidering construction of a new plant, and 
the eventual construction of a floating 
drydock. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Projects now un- 
der way on provincial improvements, 
through the department of public works, 
Parliament building, include two new 
vocational schools costing $6,300,000, in- 
dustrial school at New Toronto, Ont., 
costing $770,000, and replacement of an 
industrial school at Mimico, Ont., with 
an expenditure of $1,000,000. 


New Trade Publications 


IRON CASTINGS—A particularly 
difficult casting produced in its high- 
tensile cast iron is the subject of a 
leaflet by the Commercial Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Marion, O. 


DIE CASTINGS—Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, discusses die 
castings in a new booklet and illus- 
trates a wide variety of uses to which 
the castings are applicable. 


SCREW MACHINES—Davenport 
Machine Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has issued a catalog of its multiple 
spindle screw machines. Illustrations 
show details of various parts and op- 


eration is fully described. 


ALLOY CASTINGS—Ohio Steel 
Foundry Co., Springfield, O., has is- 
sued a bulletin on its heat-resisting 


alloy for steel castings. The alloy is 
described and illustrations show a 
wide variety of uses to which it has 
been put in industrial work. 


SHEET STEEL GRADES—A book- 
let covering its grades of electrical 
sheet steel has been issued by the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O. It is designed to aid buyers 
of these sheets to choose those best 
suited to their needs. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR—A bulletin by 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Norwood, 
O., describes its totally enclosed fan- 
cooled motor for use where dust, 
fumes, moisture and other destructive 
agents are present. Details of con- 
struction are illustrated. 


OVENS—Continuous conveyor 
ovens of elevated and tunnel types for 
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various baking and drying purposes 
are featured in a bulletin by the Des- 
patch Oven Co., Minneapolis, which 
shows uses to which they have been 
put. 


CANADIAN TRADE DIRECTORY 

A directory of Canadian and foreign 
firms represented in Canada, in its 
twelfth annual edition, has been is- 
sued by the Fraser Publishing Co., 
Montreal. It is devoted to the Cana- 
dian automotive, electrical, hardware, 
radio, machinery and allied industries. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has issued several bulletins on vari- 
ous equipment, including: Quartz-rod 
thermostat: squirrel-cage induction 
motor: crane equipment: fractional 
motors; direct current crane and hoist 
motors: synchronous motors; 


METAL HEATER—Savings in heat 
by the use of electric devices is illus- 
trated in a circular by the American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York, in 
which is described the Berwick elec- 
trical metal heater. Illustrations show 
various types of these heaters and 
data tables give much information. 

CRANES—Bedford Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. Inc., Bedford, Ind., believes 
production may be increased and ma- 
terials may be handled much more 
cheaply by use of its cranes in a va- 
riety of ways in industry. A current 
bulletin illustrated means by which 
this may be accomplished. 

PYROMETERS—A catalog cover- 
ing its indicating, recording and auto- 
matie control pyrometers has been is- 


sued by the Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia. It contains a resume of 
the theory and practice of applied py- 
rometry, with descriptions and illus- 
trations of instruments, thermo- 
couples, protecting tubes and. other 
equipment. 


DIVIDING MACHINES—R. be 
Ferner Co., Washington, agent for the 
Societe Genevoise, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, has issued a catalog covering the 
latter’s high precision linear and cir- 
cular dividing machines for labora- 
tories and works. It covers the rede- 
sign of its dividing machines as car- 
ried out for several years and shows 
the latest features incorporated in 


them. 
TURRET LATHES—Landis Ma- 
chine Co. Inc., Waynesboro, Pa., man- 


ufacturer of thread cutting machinery 
and die heads, features in current bul- 
letin its type of head for application 
to turret lathes. It describes the 
head, with taper attachment, internal 
mechanism, hand-opening attachment 
and sliding adapter. It is well illu- 
strated and _ full specifications are 
given. 

WELDING WIRE—A handbook 
for welders has been issued by the 
American Steel & Wire Co., a subsi- 
diary of the United States Steel Corp., 
Cleveland and Chicago. The science 
of welding and use of proper rods 
form part of the discussion and prod- 
ucts of the company for the purpose 
are described. American Welding s0- 
ciety specifications for electrodes and 
welding rods are included. 
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